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WE cordially welcome this book, in the interest of thought 
and free discussion everywhere, but especially in Scotland. Its 
publication marks an epoch in the history of British philosophy. 
The very title must at once bespeak the attention of those in 
both parts of the island who read in order to reflect, associating 
as it does the greatest Scotch speculative intellect of the century 
with the greatest living English one, in discussions which, in 
the end, more than any, regulate opinion indirectly, if not 
directly, in morals, theology, politics, and on the methods of 
scientific research. It is moreover a sign that those who are 
anywhere seeking for a better reasoned conception of this 
mysterious life of ours look at present for their nourishment 
with a peculiar expectation to the now fully published logical 
and metaphysical writings of Sir William Hamilton. And in 
the present lull of philosophy in Scotland, which has followed 
his departure and that of Professor Ferrier, we, at this northern 
end of the island, should be grateful when one so calm and 
candid as Mr. Mill occupies the otherwise vacant place in the 
Scotch discussion of ultimate questions that has been going 
on for considerably more than a century. It is a place to 
which, by Mr. Mill’s hereditary Scotch connexion, as well as 
on more important grounds, he is well entitled. His new 
book is a formidable summons to Scotland to resume, with all 
the advantages of its lucid exposition and criticism, that effort 
to re-think more deeply answers to questions of undying interest, 
which those who have guided thought from the chairs of the 
Scotch universities have been conspicuously engaged in since 
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David Hume proposed them—an effort which cannot be long 
abandoned by any community without a loss of its intellectual 
power. 

Mr. Mill is now the acknowledged representative of systematic 
philosophy in England. He is the recognised successor, in this 
latter part of the nineteenth century, to the intellectual throne 
occupied in their day by Hobbes, and Locke, and Hartley, 
where he rules in a spirit of large eclectic moderation, to which 
Hobbes and Hartley, at any rate, were comparative strangers. 
Probably no other Englishman now living has been so influ- 
ential, with the most influential portion of the community, in 
gravely determining well-defined conclusions upon the most 
important subjects, and in promoting a strictly scientific manner 
of reaching them. His writings on logic, political science, and 
social toleration, have been forming a new public opinion in 
these last twenty years. Now, for the first time, he appears as 
an author in metaphysical philosophy, giving to the world the 
results of his matured thought, at a time of life which we believe 
pretty nearly corresponds to that at which Locke produced his 
“ Essay,’ Kant his Criticism of Pure Reason, and Hamilton his 
Dissertations on Reid. 

Mr. Mill is distinguished by obvious marks from three great 
men, who may be said pre-eminently to share with him the 
distinction of educating English mind in this generation. Mr. 
Carlyle, Mr. Tennyson, and Mr. Maurice have in common, each 
with a marked individuality, reflective genius of the suggestive 
or poetical type. Mr. Mill has scientific clearness, and a power 
seldom equalled, of presenting transparently revelations that are 
drawn, it must be added, from less spiritual depths of our being 
than is habitual to these contemporaries, and accompanied, too, 
with less of the emotional inspiration which contagiously com- 
municates itself. His literary action, not less intrepid, is every 
way of a calmer and less fiery sort than Mr. Carlyle’s. As an 
excitement to reverential love and faith, or to a Pascal-like 
awe in the meditation of the intellectual and moral mysteries 
of life, most feel, we should imagine, that his writings are less 
powerful than those of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Maurice, and, we 
must add, those of his Scotch contemporary Sir W. Hamilton. 
With Sir W. Hamilton, nevertheless, Mr. Mill is to be classed 
as one of our two great contemporary systematic reasoners 
about the nature and methods of knowledge, and the laws 
which should regulate belief; while they are distinguished as 
leaders of what are commonly regarded as opposed and rival 
schools of philosophical doctrine. They are accepted repre- 
sentatives of the two contrasted methods of interpreting the 
world in its ultimate relation to our knowledge, which philo- 
sophy has presented throughout its history, and the discussion 
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of which has been said to be its history. Whether this ought 
to be said we shall consider by and bye. Here, at the outset, 
we note distinctive marks in the aims of the two leaders 
whose respective answers to the principal questions of all 
philosophical inquiry are in this volume placed side by side 
and compared. These marks may be pondered by those who 
want to appreciate the human interests which this otherwise 
purely intellectual discussion concerns ; for it is their broadly 
distinguishable intention, as much as their metaphysical formu 
las, which gives to such systems power. 

The spirit which seeks to conserve faith in God, free-will, and 
other supersensible realities, is to be found working in Sir 
W. Hamilton, amid a crowd of learned references to the grand 
historic past of speculation, and by means which have for 
their avowed end the promotion of intellectual activity as in 
itself a good thing. Mr. Mill, on the other hand, is inspired 
with the hope of intellectual progress in the future, and on 
this behalf he struggles for present freedom of thought from 
the bondage of assumptions imposed as necessary by the past. 
In Hamilton a reverential intellectual conservatism animates 
a series of discussions, dogmatically confined round a centre of 
supposed necessary principles or intuitions, which are assumed 
to be given originally to our weak, because finite intelligence. 
Mr. Mill encourages intellectual movement in any direction to 
which we are conducted by experience, consolidated by inva- 
riable mental associations, and animated by expectancy. With 
Hamilton the most important questions are assumed to be 
finally foreclosed. With Mr. Mill all questions are always open 
questions ; what is yet to happen may modify our answers to 
them; the human race is on a hopeful voyage of discovery 
-—any whither. The Hamiltonian starts with propositions, 
believed by him to be universally necessary; the disciple of 
Mr. Mill declines to admit the claim of any proposition to 
eternal universality or necessity. And yet each writes in large 
letters, on the very front of his philosophy, that whatever 
knowledge can be attained by or attributed to man is essen- 
tially finite and relative. 

Of these two tendencies, which, it may be asked, is likely to 
regulate the future among men, or, especially and more imme- 
diately, among Englishmen and Scotchmen, in matters of physics 
and politics, art and education, morals and theology? Which 
is even now regulating it? On what side should we range 
ourselves in this contest ? 

These questions are sometimes put in a spirit which betrays 
entire ignorance of what philosophy is. It is not certainly as 
leaders of opposite sects, for one of which we seek a party 
triumph, that we are now about to look at Sir W. Hamilton 
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and Mr. Mill, and to hear what each says on matters which 
thinking persons are trying from age to age to think over 
again, and to express more truly, but at each stage with 
a large remainder of error and indistinctness. We regard 
them, on the contrary, as strong individual thinkers, full of 
speculative curiosity, who are struggling to attain each for 
himself the good point of view for amending or harmonizing 
common, inarticulate, and unreflective opinion, but whose very 
individuality and individual environment of circumstances 
occasions that one-sidedness of mental vision from which none 
of us is free. The history of all genuine philosophy is the 
history of a discussion, cessation from which is the collapse of 
intellect and of social progress, while its immediate result always 
leaves plenty of room fora fresh effort to think more clearly 
and express more felicitously. It is the history of a con- 
tinued controversial dialogue, by which the mental vitality of 
society is sustained, but in which every man, and every nation, has 
a way of thought and expression different from every other. We 
do our part, now and here, if we help to keep the discussion going, 
taking our own, however subordinate, place in its perennial 
course ; and, if it may be so, contributing something to correct 
the thought or expression of preceding interlocutors, by help of 
the sides of a common truth which respectively they hold up to 
view. It is in this zigzag course that truth in any department 
has gradually moved forward, and that it has been assimilated 
in each new age or different nation, by the imperfect faculties 
and languages of men. 

We have spoken of Mr. Mill as, in this book, virtually an 
interlocutor in the controversial dialogue in which certain 
Scotchmen, of a more than European range of influence, 
have been engaged for more than a century—to the benefit 
of Scotland and the world, as it may be hoped. This 
Scotch discussion in philosophy—on a wide scale, and with 
European consequences at any rate—was set agoing by David 
Hume in 1738. In him this part of the island first took its 
place among the manifestly intellectual communities of Europe. 
Subsequent Scotch ‘philosophical discussion, as indeed German 
too, is an attempt to crack the hard nuts of Humism, or to protest 
against its conclusion that when cracked they are all found 
to be empty of real knowledge within. Thomas Reid was the 
first among us to undertake this task. The sagacious Glasgow 
professor spoke on the side of conformity to unanalysed com- 
mon conviction, and in opposition to Hume, who had spoken 
for philosophical dissent from unreasoned beliefs in things of 
ever-during interest. This earnest and energetic expression of 
the common consciousness, by Reid and his associates, was, 
however, so little critical, that it looked like an interpola- 
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tion by unreflective opinion in a great philosophical debate. 
Hume made Reid and his friends suspicious of Locke, and 
frightened them into a misunderstanding and reversal of the 
still more subtle philosophical teaching of Berkeley, from all 
which we are only now recovering. After Reid and Stewart, 
the next to take a conspicuous part, speaking from a new 
point of view, was Thomas Brown, the Edinburgh Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, whose early death cut short a career of 
brilliant promise, but in whose comparatively crude fragments, 
consisting of pamphlets and of rapidly written and posthum- 
ously published lectures, we find traces of a more ingenious 
conception than Reid’s of Hume’s critical questions, along with 
less of the modest wisdom for which Reid is admirable. The 
succeeding great interlocutor in the zigzag, alternative course 
of this Scotch philosophical dialogue is Sir W. Hamilton, con- 
temptuous of the fences which Brown tried to set up against 
some results of the phenomenalism that he received so largely 
into the working premises of his philosophy, and ready to 
transfer for discussion into the Scotch arena the principal 
propositions which Kant and his greatest successors in Ger- 
many had introduced into modern thought,—propositions then 
very strange to British philosophical controversalists, but which 
his power has since put into wide circulation. And now Mr. 
Mill appears. 

Mr. Mill recognises in the works of Hamilton the most 
powerful agency on the conservative or conformist side of 
British philosophy, and thus naturally they have more than 
any others on that side attracted his candour and courage. 
The Hamiltonian he regards as the latest form of the Reidian 
theory ; and “ by no other of its supporters has that theory,” he 
. thinks, “ been so well guarded, or expressed in such discriminat- 
ing terms, and with such studious precision. Though there 
are a few points,” he adds, “on which the earlier philosopher 
seems to me nearer the truth, on the whole it is impossible to 
pass from Reid to Sir William Hamilton, and from Sir William 
Hamilton back to Reid, and not be struck with the immense 


1 Since this was written, critics of Sir W. Hamilton, as well as of other 
late and living British philosophers, have been crowding in. Professor 
Masson’s Recent British Philosophy (London, 1865) places its author, already 
eminent in literary criticism, among those in this country who are entitled 
to guide metaphysical opinion. The Lzxploratio Philosophica of Professor 
Grote (Cambridge, 1865) affords rich and fresh philosophical feeding, in a 
volume over whose pages one breathes the pure love of truth, and is attracted 
to sympathy with intellectual enterprise, whether conducted by Hamilton 
or Ferrier, Mr. Mill or Dr. Whewell, or our countryman, Professor Bain of 
Aberdeen, and which we especially welcome as an emanation from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. And Mr. Stirling, whose Secret of Hegel (London, 
1865) has suddenly revealed a strong man watching and working among us, 
now threatens Hamiltonism with war to the knife. 
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progress which their common philosophy has made in the 
interval between them ” (p. 107). 

Mr. Mill explains that the subject of his book is not properly 
Sir William Hamilton, but “the questions which Sir William 
Hamilton discussed.” And he justifies his undertaking by 
expressions regarding the importance of these questions, which, 
as coming from a man of affairs, and not an academic pedant 
or monastic recluse, may carry weight among those who would 
drown the voice of “metaphysics” and its perplexing questions 
by the din of daily human life. “England,” says Mr. Mill, “ is 
often reproached by Continental thinkers with indifference to 
the higher philosophy. But England did not always deserve 
this reproach, and is showing, by no doubtful symptoms, that 
she will not deserve it much longer. Her thinkers are again 
beginning to see, what they had only temporarily forgotten, 
that a true Psychology is the indispensable basis of Morals, of 
Politics, of the Science and Art of Education ; that the difficul- 
ties of Metaphysics lie at the root of all Science ; that these 
difficulties can only be quieted by being resolved, and that 
until they are resolved, positively if possible, but at any rate 
negatively, we are never assured that any human knowledge, 
even physical, stands on solid foundations” (p. 2). 


It is an arduous business to gather together in an orderly way 
“the questions discussed by Sir W. Hamilton,” along with the 
exact Hamiltonian answers or solutions, from the lectures, and 
the fragments of essay, dissertation, and annotation, over which 
they are scattered, and in which they are brought forward in 
various forms of expression. Mr. Mill has reproduced them, 
according to his own interpretation of what they are, and in his 
own lucid and interesting manner, but not, we think, in an 
order which gives distinct prominence to the salient features, 
and keeps the subordinate parts in their due relation to three 
or four great centres of discussion. We shall here offer a gene- 
ralized summary of the questions into which these two great 
minds have thrown themselves—a sort of map of the territory 
of Philosophy as it has been occupied in the Scotch discussion 
which Hume initiated, and which Mr. Mill is now main- 
taining. 

The questions of Intellectual Philosophy may be assorted in 
two principal groups. 

I. The first group gives rise to METAPHysics. Here are some 
specimens of them :—What is this conscious life, on which we 
entered when we became conscious, and on which, as by a new 

1 A comparison of Dr. Priestley’s ‘‘ Examination” of the Philosophy of 


Reid, Beattie, and Oswald (London, 1774), with Mr. Mill’s ‘‘ Examination” 
of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy (London, 1865), suggests a similar remark. 
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birth, we enter in a deeper sense when, as in asking this very 
question, we begin to reflect? Is it hollow and transitory, void 
of all reality, and soon to be dissolved; which we may enjoy 
as it lasts after its fashion, but looking on the whole all the 
while as a lie? Or is there something real in what now 
is, and conducting, too, to another and more awe-inspiring 
reality, of which we have glimpses in the very objects we are 
now conscious of, and anticipations in the faith which carries 
us beyond them? In a word, what shall we say about what 
we commonly call our Knowledge? Does it penetrate to the 
real existence of what we say we know; or does it leave us in 
the dark, being after all no real knowledge? Should our 
habitual state be a consciousness that we know the universe 
in which we find ourselves, and may we dispense with mere 
faith or trust ? or should it be the doubt which paralyses 
trust? or should it, intermediate between the two, be a trust 
which acknowledges that we neither know all nor are igno- 
rant of all? These and like questions are those in debate 
under cover of controversies about the relativity and finitude, as 
distinguished from the absoluteness and infinitude, of know- 
ledge ; the relation of our knowledge, or of any knowledge, to 
what really exists; the reality of matter, and what we should 
mean when we say that space and matter exist and are external 
to us; the reality of mind, and what we should mean when we 
say that mind exists; the beginning and ending of matter or 
mind; whether they, or indeed existence in any form, abso- 
lutely began or will absolutely end, and what we can know or 
may believe about such Beginning or Ending. What, in short, 
shall we say about the Eternal Stream of Existence, a part of 
which, in passing through, or rather in constituting, our per- 
sonal conscious experience, appears somehow to connect us with 
the whole ? 

Metaphysical questions, more or less of the sort condensed in 
this last one, and discussed by Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mill, 
may be conveniently arranged in three subordinate groups :— 

1. There is a long list which circulates round the terms 
“natural realism” or “dualism,” with their correlatives “con- 
sciousness” or “ perception,” and especially “consciousness of 
matter.” We may conveniently keep these together. They all 
refer to the “stream of existence” as it is in the act of passing 
through and constituting our primary or immediate conscious 
experience. Is there, they ask, anything “external” behind 
what we are immediately conscious of? or is this very imme- 
diate consciousness itself the ultimate thing, behind which we 
cannot go, and behind which there is nothing of a different 
essence to go to, however much more there may be of a like 
sort with the phenomenal stream itself, in our own past or 
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future conscious experience, or in the past, present, or future con- 
scious experience of other sentient beings? The Hamiltonian 
Consciousness of Matter may be taken as a peg on which to 
hang questions under this first head, also discussed in this book 
by Mr. Mill. In themselves these might indeed be so treated 
as that answers to them should include the whole range of 
metaphysics. 

2. It is better, however, to keep separate, as a second group 
of questions, those which may be said to circulate round 
the terms “common sense,” “testimony of consciousness,” 
“necessary beliefs,” “necessary truths,” “intuitions” (in one of 
the two meanings of this word’), “universal postulates,” “a priori 
principles,” etc., in the works of Sir W. Hamilton and others ; 
and to which Mr. Mill adds, “law of inseparable association” 
and the “psychological,” as distinguished from the “intro- 
spective” method in metaphysics. It is through what these 
terms refer to that our present or immediate consciousness, 
transient as it is, is connected inferev i J+ vith manifestations 
of existence which have been or whic! .:. .« be. The contro- 
versy about Necessary Truths is thus the :..cleus of this second 
group. 

3. A third group of questions rising beyond, and yet involved 
in the two preceding ones, refers to the limits which mark the 
culmination or apex of that knowledge which, beginning as an 
immediate consciousness, expands, in the form of belief, beyond 
this narrow area, so as to embrace in inferences what is past 
and future. This group may be said to circulate round the 
Hamiltonian Theory of the Conditioned and the Uncondi- 
tioned. Here we ask whether knowledge, or knowledge and 
belief, is co-extensive with existence? Is there Being beyond 
Knowing; or is existence dependent on a consciousness, so that 
if consciousness is not, existence cannot be? What, in short, 
is the relation of “knowing” to “being?” Is our knowledge 
in the last analysis a relation? Is all knowledge as such 
necessarily a relation? Is existence essentially a relation? If 
there be extra-conscious existence, how should we demean our- 
selves towards it? Do we owe it any belief in default of all 
knowledge ; and should such belief about it in any way modify 
our manner of thinking of, or believing in, the physical or 
moral matters which concern human life, and are contained in 
human science ? 

We have thus three groups of metaphysical questions, the 
first concerned with Existence as we immediately know, per- 


' That is, the meaning to which Mr. Mill confines it, according to which 
it includes general principles which consciousness is supposed to attest, and 
not mere face-to-face conscious intercourse with phenomena,—a usage which 
seems to confuse some of his reasoning. 
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ceive, or are conscious of it; the second, with Existence as it is 
mediately knowable or believed in; and the third, with the Un- 
knowable or Unconditioned,—the due study of this last enabling 
us, according to Sir W. Hamilton, as well as Mr. Mill, to elimi- 
nate from human discussion ontological abstractions, which men 
have in vain sought to make matter of science, and by which 
their conceptions of what is within their range have been 
grievously perplexed. These three groups of questions, we say 
again, are so connected that the first set cannot be fully answered 
until the second and third are answered. Notwithstanding, they 
ought to be distinguished; and the metaphysical works of Sir 
W. Hamilton, as well as the metaphysical portion of this book of 
Mr. Mill, may be broken up, and the pieces re-arranged, as they 
attach themselves to the first, second, or third of these groups. 


II. Besides these three groups of metaphysical questions, 
philosophical discussion connects itself with a body of questions 
in Locic. The metaphysician meditates upon the stream of 
consciousness, as our branch of the Eternal stream of Being. 
The logician seeks to construct a mechanism which may assist 
us in forming conceptions and beliefs about what is not actually 
present. in the conscious stream, and cannot be adequately im- 
agined even; and also in applying to the increase and extension 
of our beliefs, those universal assumptions which are the special 
matter of examination when we are under the influence of the 
second group of metaphysical questions. The formal construc- 
tion of science, and the methods of actually constructing it, 
rather than its ultimate basis, structure, and apex, is the problem 
of Logic. And this gives rise, in the book before us, to a series 
of questions which may be thus assorted :— 

1. An elaborate system of rules and formulas, to which we 
are told the mind must conform when it is developing or 
extending its conceptions, and abridging, with the aid of 
language, what it believes in, has been transmitted (latterly 
under the name of Logic) from the days of Aristotle. What is 
the worth of this imposing intellectual machinery? Does it 
display to us the laws of our intellectual life? Does it assist 
in making that life more available for its main intention? 
Questions concerning the philosophical worth of the Aristotelian 
or Scholastic Logic, and the soundness of the interpretation of 
the thinking and ratiocinative nature of man, on which this 
logic is rested by Sir W. Hamilton, are the subject of a series 
of chapters by Mr. Mill. 

2. Sir W. Hamilton is conspicuous in the history of nineteenth 
century philosophy as an innovator, on a great scale too, upon 
the traditional formulas or framework which scholastic logic 
offers for unelliptically expressing our thoughts, for testing 
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their verbal consistency, and for securing methodical arrange- 
ment in what we are supposed to know. He has constructed 
a framework that is new, and which advances the claim that 
it is simpler and every way more scientific than the old one 
produced by Aristotle? Shall we accept it as such; or if not, 
has it any legitimate place? In what manner, in short, shall we 
dispose of the Hamiltonian Analytic of Logical Forms? Ques- 
tions of this sort occupy some more of Mr. Mill’s chapters. 

3. Several since Bacon, Mr. Mill himself recently the most 
conspicuous in Britain among the number, have pressed the 
claims of a logical organon or mechanism for testing inferences, 
that is more comprehensive in its aims than either the Old or 
the New Formal Analytic. These last confine their help to 
the business of putting into ratiocinative order judgments 
which are assumed to be already proved; they give us no 
guarantee for the validity of the assumption, nor any addi- 
tional resources for increasing the number of legitimate beliefs 
regarding the universe of which we have immediate but tran- 
sient glimpses in cousciousness. Can a Real Organon of this 
sort be constructed ; and, if so, of what power towards pro- 
moting the interpretation of Nature? Mr. Mill only touches 
these questions in this book ; and it can hardly be said that Sir 
W. Hamilton has done even so much anywhere in his writ- 
ings. While Hamilton, in his Logic, was chiefly employed in 
amending or re-constructing a set of logical forms,—the frame- 
work for elaborating what we are assumed to know, Mr. Mill’s 
Logic, elsewhere expounded by him, is a system of devices for 
securing that beliefs in facts of which we have no immediate 
consciousness, shall be accepted as legitimate or fully proved 
only when they are shown to be virtually specimens of our more 
general belief in the uniformity of Nature. 


These four last pages contain a programme of matters pro- 
fessedly discussed in Mr. Mill’s “Examination” of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s philosophy, and which should be re-discussed in 
any adequate review of his “ Examination.” The question of 
the Freedom of Will—the vindication of which Mr. Mill re- 
gards as “the central idea” of the Hamiltonian system, and 
“the determining cause of most of Sir W. Hamilton’s philo- 
sophical opinions,’—although, on account of its ethical relations, 
it has a chapter apart in Mr. Mill’s book, belongs partly to the 
first, but especially to the-third of our three sets of metaphysical 
questions, and receives its solution,—or rather dismissal, accord- 
ing to Sir W. Hamilton,—in his general dismissal from philoso- 
phy of what is necessarily unknown or unconditioned. And the 
“Theory of Pleasure and Pain,” however interesting in itself, 
lies aside from the path we mean to follow in this article. 
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The whole history of intellectual philosophy is the history 
of attempts, by a series of strongly individual minds, of very 
various temperament and genius, and occupying different points 
of view, to re-think more deeply than their predecessors, 
answers to the foregoing groups of metaphysical and logical 
questions, as well as to present an amended expression of 
the questions themselves. Scotch philosophical discussion, as 
initiated by Hume, was employed about all the three meta- 
physical groups. Under Reid it was characteristically a discus- 
sion of the first of the three, in the form of a criticism of the 
theory of a Perception of Matter by means of representa- 
tions or ideas, and of the consequences of that theory. Brown 
was engaged in re-thinking Reidism, in order to attain an 
interpretation of some of its principles of common sense, 
especially regarding Causation, more assimilated than that of 
his predecessors to our phenomenal experience, and which was, 
in fact, more akin to that of Hume. Hamilton has been the 
first in Scotland to put forward metaphysical questions of 
the third group so as to deepen and intensify those of the 
first ; while he may be said to have introduced the first and 
second group of the logical questions as a new element in 
Scotch philosophical discussion, which had previously adven- 


tured (as in the cases of Hume, Stewart, and Brown, and that 
incidentally rather than systematically) only Jogical questions 
of the third group. 


We are obliged to confine ourselves in this article to the 
Metaphysical questions discussed by Sir W. Hamilton and 
Mr. Mill. We inquire what truth and active thought have 
gained by Mr. Mill’s “examination” of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Metaphysics; what amendments of permanent value he has 
suggested in the Hamiltonian manner either of putting or of 
answering such questions; and what sort of resuscitation of the 
philosophical spirit among us, in what tone, and with what ap- 
plications, may be expected to issue from what he has written. 

First of all, we find pervading Mr. Mill’s manifesto certain 
formidable charges against the Metaphysics of Hamilton. Among 
the most important of these are three 

(1.) General want of symmetry, and especially a frequent 
inconsistency with itself—Two radical and nearly connected 
inconsistencies are reiterated, viz., the inconsistency of what it 
teaches about Consciousness of Matter on the one hand, with 
what it teaches about the Relativity of knowledge on the other ; 
and its inconsistency in bringing back under the name of 
Belief what it rejects under the name of Knowledge. 

(2.) Misrepresentation of other philosophical teaching—The 
special misrepresentation alleged is that the majority of philo- 
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sophers are said by Hamilton to “have been wont to play fast 
and loose with the Testimony of Consciousness ; rejecting it 
when it is inconvenient, but appealing to it as conclusive when 
they have need of it to establish any of their opinions.” 

(3.) Unsubstantiality and irrelevancy in its highest and most 
characteristic doctrine, viz., the Relativity of knowledge, under 
the Law of the Conditioned. 

These are charges which, with dignified courtesy, and with 
a candour that shows itself in profuse quotations from the 
writings arraigned, Mr. Mill in many forms urges against the 
Metaphysics of Sir W. Hamilton. Without doubt they are 
grave ones. A system that is radically inconsistent with itself, 
hopelessly incoherent and disjointed, which builds itself upon a 
false interpretation of other systems, and in which the highest 
distinctive principle is hollow and illusory, seems hardly to jus- 
tify Mr. Mill in the complimentary language which he applies 
to its author. Let us see, however, how the matter stands. 

A preliminary remark, applicable to the Logie as well 
as to the Metaphysics, seems to be called for with regard 
to the charge of internal inconsistency, which Mr. Mill so 
reiterates, and which he illustrates by the above major, and 
by very many other minor instances. The critic of this 
philosophy ought not to forget that the printed exposition 
of it is contained in two sorts of documents—-(1.) those pub- 
lished by Sir W. Hamilton in his lifetime and under his own 
eye; (2.) those published since his death in 1856, with all 
the necessary disadvantage of posthumous publication. The 
larger portion of the extant “Works” of Hamilton is post- 
humous, comprehending, in addition to the four volumes of 
“Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic,” with their remarkable 
appendices, various fragments of unpublished Dissertation sug- 
gested by what heid has written. Seven Dissertations appended 
to Reid’s works (one of them unfinished), with a body of anno- 
tations upor the text (published in 1846) ; certain metaphysical 
and logical Discussions and their appendices (published collec- 
tively in 1852); and a very few annotations on the works of 
Stewart (in 1855), contain, we believe, all the philosophical 
writing that was published by Sir W. Hamilton himself. The 
chronological order in which these works, of both classes, were 
written must also be cared for by the critic. Mr. Mill has not, 
we think, enough adverted to all this, when he brings his 
charge of incoherence against the published exposition of the 
Hamiltonian philosophy. 

But apart from this consideration, charges of want of sym- 
metry, and even of inconsistency, may be plausibly supported 
against every profound philosopher with whose writings we 
have any acquaintance. This may be explained by the nature 
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of the objects the philosopher is conversant with, and the 
hardly surmountable difficulty of keeping the all-embracing 
conceptions with which he deals steadily in his mind, while they 
are struggling for adequate and exact expression. The “ totum 
teres, atque rotundum” philosophy, as professed by imperfect 
man, is necessarily shallow ; and what Bacon, in his Advancement 
of Learning, says of divinity is true of metaphysics (which is 
speculative theology under another name),—“ As for perfection 
or completeness in divinity, it is not to be sought ; for he that 
will reduce a knowledge into an art will make it round and 
uniform; but in divinity many things must be left abrupt.” 
“Plato,” Mr. Grote remarks in the Preface to his great work 
on that philosopher and his contemporaries—* Plato would 
have protested not less earnestly than Cicero against those 
who sought to foreclose debate, in the grave and arduous 
struggles for searching out reasoned truth; or to bind down 
the free inspirations of his intellect in one dialogue, by appeal- 
ing to sentence already pronounced in another preceding. Of 
two inconsistent trains of reasoning, both cannot indeed be 
true ; but both are often useful to be known and studied; and 
the philosopher who professes to master the theory of his sub- 
ject ought not to be a stranger to either. . . . I recognise such 
inconsistencies, when found, as facts—and even as very inter- 
esting facts—in his philosophical character.” 

Another remark occurs. <A large part of what Sir W. Hamil- 
ton has written, and also of Mr. Mill’s examination of what he 
has written, consists of attempts to interpret what other philo- 
sophers mean in what they have written. The ambiguity and 
changes in human language, even the most exact and philoso- 
phical, must perpetually produce this deposit, so apt to create 
discussion and controversy; and besides this, independent 
minds, each imperfect, necessarily conceive many of these pro- 
blems differently. The exercise of trying to think what other 
philosophers have thought, exactly as they have thought it, is 
itself an important aid to reflection, when it does not run into 
pedantry, nor withdraw the mind of the critic from the truths 
written about. But we shall not, in what follows, spend much 
time in trying to settle the many still open questions about the 
exact conceptions which the great minds referred to by Mr. Mill 
and by Sir W. Hamilton, were labouring to express. 


We must now face the most formidable-looking charge of 
inconsistency with itself which Mr. Mill brings against the 
Hamiltonian metaphysics. The reader may turn back to our 
three groups of metaphysical questions to see what it is. Mr. 
Mill virtually says that Sir W. Hamilton’s main answer to the 
first of these groups of questions contradicts his main answer 
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to the third group,—-these two answers being, moreover, the 
two fundamental principles or discoveries in the metaphysical 
part of his philosophy. The Hamiltonian doctrine that we 
have a perception or consciousness of Matter, is alleged to be 
irreconcilable with the Hamiltonian doctrine that we cannot 
have Absolute knowledge. To the doctrine of relativity, Mr. 
Mill very emphatically professes his own adherence, speaking 
of it as the fundamental truth in all philosophy and intellectual 
culture. Only he thinks that Sir W. Hamilton conceives it in 
a way in which it quite loses its importance, and that by 
maintaining a consciousness of the primary qualities of matter 
he altogether does away with it. 

We venture to think that if Mr. Mill had examined more 
patiently the nature and tendency of the doctrine that we are 
conscious of Matter, we should have heard less about a contra- 
diction, which looks so fatal on the surface. 

But here is the contradiction very much as Mr. Mill takes 
it up. 

In dozens of places Sir W. Hamilton describes the human 
manner of knowing what are called the primary qualities of 
matter, as a “ consciousness,” or “ perception proper ;” a direct, 
immediate, absolute knowledge ; a knowledge of them “as they 
are in themselves,” and not merely as causes which produce 
effects in us. When we have sentient intercourse with what is 
extended and solid, we know Matter, he says, not through the 
medium of its effects, but as it is in itself. We are percipient or 
conscious of extended and solid objects, and not merely of sensa- 
tions caused by them in us. On the other hand, when we have 
sentient intercourse with objects as coloured, or sonorous, or 
odorous, we are conscious only of the sensible effects which ex- 
ternal objects produce in us, and not of an external object as it 
is itself or absolutely. But then, in dozens of other places we 
find Sir W. Hamilton energetically asserting, and seeking to 
prove, that we cannot know any object at all absolutely or in 
itself. Of things absolutely or in themselves he says we know 
nothing, or know them only as incognisable. All that we know, 
or can know, is phenomenal of the unknown. All our science 
of Matter is ultimately a Nescience. 

These two sets of passages, Mr. Mill argues, are irreconcil- 
able. We cannot know matter as in itself solid and extended ; 
or, if we can, it can no longer be said that all Absolute know- 
ledge is impossible to us; we have, at any rate, this Absolute 
knowledge of the material world, and may have it of a great 
deal besides; we are not kept down to the humble, tentative 
habit of mind which he and Sir W. Hamilton both profess to 


foster. 
When we first read this charge of radical contradiction, 
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which is so many times repeated by Mr. Mill, we were sur- 
prised that he should have presented the particular proof 
which he does present of Sir W. Hamilton’s surrender of the 
one-half of his metaphysics, in the statement and vindica- 
tion of the other half—-his surrender of the law of the condi- 
tioned, in order to maintain our consciousness of matter—or, at 
any rate, that he should have confined himself to this proof, 
when so much more, of a like description, lay as ready to his 
hand. Why, we asked ourselves, does Mr. Mill not found this 
charge of inconsistency with relativity of knowledge, upon the 
Hamiltonian doctrine, that we are conscious, directly and abso- 
lutely, of our feelings when we are feeling them, or of our 
thoughts when we are thinking them, or, in short, of any of our 
conscious acts and states when we are conscious of them, as 
well as upon the Hamiltonian doctrine that we are conscious, 
directly and absolutely, of solid and extended phenomena, when 
we are in sentient intercourse with them? Being conscious, 
without a medium, of unextended and unsolid feelings, while we 
are percipient of them, is as much knowing existence absolutely 
and in itself, as being conscious, in like manner without a 
medium, of phenomena of extension and solidity, while we are 
percipient of them. A consciousness of both is maintained 
throughout Sir W. Hamilton’s writings. Nay more, a con- 
sciousness of our feelings, when we feel them, is maintained 
by Mr. Mill himself. Both the philosophers say that we have 
a direct, conscious, face-to-face perception of our own sensations 
and other feelings while they last. How then does the assertion 
that we are percipient, directly and not through a medium, of 
phenomena of solidity and extension, contradict the principle 
that all our knowledge is relative, when the assertion that we 
are percipient, directly and not through a medium, of the pheno- 
mena of sensation or emotion or intelligence does not? The 
former of these two assertious may be objected to on some 
other ground perhaps, but surely not on this—and by Mr. Mill. 

A passage in the twelfth chapter of Mr. Mill’s book first 
admitted light for us on his meaning, and so far relieved a 
seeming inconsistency in Mr, Mill himself. In that chapter 
we find this sentence :—“It is evident that our knowledge of 
mind, like that of matter, is entirely relative; Sir W. Hamil- 
ton indeed affirms this of mind in a much more unqualified 
manner than he believes it of matter, making no reservation of 
any primary qualities” (p. 205). 

Now, we ask Mr. Mill to produce one passage that Sir W. 
Hamilton has ever written which supports the assertion con- 
tained in the words we have put into italics. Where does Sir 
William say, expressly or by implication, that our conscious 
knowledge of matter, or any of its qualities, is /ess relative than 
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our conscious knowledge of mind and its qualities is? Where 
does he say that we have an absolute knowledge of the primary 
qualities of matter, in any other sense than that in which he 
says that we have a like knowledge of a feeling of pain or 
pleasure in our own minds while it is being felt, or of an act of 
consciousness while it is being acted. On the contrary, he 
says, with a steady uniformity of conception, that in percep- 
tion we are equally and simultaneously conscious of the 
percipient act and of the extended or solid object; of the 
subjective sensation and of the external perception. Both are 
alike relatively known ; both are alike accidents or manifesta- 
tions of unknown existence ; both are alike phenomenal of that 
unknown ; and yet, in a sense, both are alike irrelatively, pre- 
sentatively, directly, immediately, absolutely, in a word, con- 
sciously known. However inexplicable it may be, and however 
at variance with the assumptions of preceding philosophers, 
and with the ordinary manner of speech, he describes both as 
alike involved in the stream of our very conscious experience, 
and that in spite of the apparent contrariety of extension and 
solidity to thought and feeling. That the solid and extended 
portion of our conscious experience is also somehow believed 
to be contrary to and independent of that portion of it which 
consists of mere sensations and other feelings, or of intelligent 
and voluntary acts, is indeed also held by Sir W. Hamilton. 
Just now, however, we are speaking only about what we are 
phenomenally conscious of ; not about the beliefs to which what 
we are thus conscious of may somehow give rise. Sir W. Hamil- 
ton begins with what we are thus conscious of in our sense-ex- 
perience. He finds, as indeed Mr. Mill and everybody else does, 
that we are conscious of phenomena which form the connota- 
tion of such words as “ extension,” “ solidity,’ “externality,” 
ete. He calls that a consciousness of matter. Whether he 
sufficiently analyses the connotation of the words “ extension,” 
“ solidity,” “externality,” etc.; and how we ourselves ought to 
describe the portion of our experience which gives rise to 
them, are questions about which a great deal has to be said, 
which perhaps Sir W. Hamilton did not say, or did not try 
enough to say well. But all that is away from the proposition 
on which Mr. Mill founds this charge of radical inconsistency 
against the Hamiltonian metaphysics. 

A host of passages, as well as the whole analogy of his philo- 
sophy, leave us no room to doubt that when Sir W. Hamilton 
describes our primary knowledge of extended or solid objects 
as direct, presentative, immediate, absolute, in a word, as con- 
scious knowledge, he means to distinguish it from those other 
phenomena in consciousness, which are what he calls represen- 
tative, and in which we are not conscious of the solid and 
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extended percept, but only of a mental image or representation 
of it, not numerically different from the conscious act or state 
itself. In this representative consciousness, Mr. Mill would 
say that the distinction of subject and object is merely “nomi- 
nal” and “metaphorical” (see p. 216); but, in the Hamil- 
tonian philosophy, this so-called nominal or metaphorical differ- 
ence of subject and object is the only recognised difference 
between them, save and except in the case of external perception, 
which has the wonderful peculiarity of receiving an object, 
believed by Hamilton to be numerically different from the act, 
into the same relation with itself that the so-called “nominal 
and metaphorical” objects of our other conscious states bear 
to them. It is this which makes “external perception” so 
unique a phenomenon throughout the Hamiltonian metaphysics. 
It had been taken for granted in British philosophy that only 
sensations and other “mental states” could get into that rela- 
tion to consciousness which, in their case, Mr. Mill calls a 
merely nominal or metaphorical relation of subject and object ; 
and that “external objects” could be known only through our 
consciousness of the sensations which they excite,—as past 
objects are known through our consciousness ef the mental 
states of remembrance which they leave behind them. Sir W. 
Hamilton was the first boldly to say that this is not so; and 
that our sensations actually introduce the external phenomena 
which they illuminate into the very current of our direct con- 
scious experience. 

Mr. Mill, apparently overlooking all this, naturally finds a 
tissue of inconsistency in what Sir W. Hamilton has written 
about consciousness. For instance, he is startled (p. 112) by find- 
ing him say that “consciousness comprehends every cognitive 
act,” and proceeds to argue from this that “ we can have no know- 
ledge of the past or of the absent,” and to make a difficulty in 
the Hamiltonian explanation that “all our mediate cognitions are 
contained in our immediate.” We see no inconsistency, or even 
obscurity, in the Hamiltonian meaning here. Every cognitive 
act is a conscious act; inasmuch as we cannot know without an 
object of which we are conscious, although that object is (in 
every case except external perception) what Mr. Mill calls a 
“nominal ” or “ metaphorical” object. The object in conscious- 
ness, when we remember the past, or imagine the absent, is the 
act of memory, or the act of imagination. But the object of 
which we were conscious in the previous perception of that re- 
membered past was the very external reality itself, which then 
and there started up in the stream of our conscious life. In 
memory we are conscious of an object that is not self-contained, 
but that has something behind it; our prior sense-perception 
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of the object now merely represented in a consciousness of the 
act of memory was, on the other hand, objectively complete, 
inasmuch as nothing knowable by us lay behind it, as its stan- 
dard of representative accuracy, or as its cause. It was itself 
the thing, at least the only thing of which we could have any 
positive knowledge ; as a percept, we could not refer it to any 
previous presentation, which we can and do in the case of 
mediate objects we remember, but which are not themselves in 
consciousness at all. 

“The past reality,” Mr. Mill strangely remarks (p. 114), “is 
certainly implied in the present recollection of which we are 
conscious ; and our author has said that all our mediate knowledge 
as contained in our immediate, just as knowledge of the outward 
object is contained tn our knowledge of the perception. If, then, 
we are conscious of the outward object, why not of the past 
sensation or impression?” Now, where, we ask Mr. Mill, has 
Sir William Hamilton said anything to justify the assertion 
which we have printed in italics? Where does he say that a 
past event is contained in our consciousness of its representa- 
tion in memory, in the same way as an extended and solid 
object is contained in the sphere of our sense-perception of it ? 
A large part of what Hamilton has written was meant to enforce 
the distinction between these two, and to say on the one hand, 
that consciousness experiences, as immediately as it does our 
own feelings when we feel them, the solid extended phenomena 
that are present in sense ; while, on the other hand, it receives 
into this immediate experience only the mental acts or states 
which represent past or absent events, not the past or absent 
events themselves. 

So far from regarding consciousness as a kind of evidence 
that is incompetent in a conditional knowledge, Mr. Mill himself 
puts it prominently forward, “if only we can obtain it pure” 
(p. 126), as emphatically the one kind of evidence that is 
beyond dispute. We ask our readers to ponder the opening 
pages of Mr. Mill’s ninth chapter, including the long quotation 
from Sir William Hamilton’s lectures (pp. 128-31), which Mr. 
Mill accepts as “one of the proofs that, whatever be the positive 
value of Sir William Hamilton’s achievements in metaphysics, 
he had a greater capacity for the subject than many metaphysi- 
cians of high reputation, and particularly than his distinguished 
predecessors in the same school of thought, Reid and Stewart.” 

Some of the remarks which Mr. Mill appends to this long 
quotation disclose his own misconception of this chief article 
in the Hamiltonian metaphysics. “The facts (of consciousness) 
which cannot be doubted, are those,” he says, “to which the 
word consciousness is by most: philosophers confined,—the facts 
of internal consciousness; the mind’s own acts and affections. 
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What we feel we cannot doubt that we feel. It is impossible 
to feel and to think that perhaps we feel not, or to feel not, and 
think that perhaps we feel. What admits of being doubted,” 
he adds, “is the revelation which consciousness is supposed to 
make (and which our author considers as itself consciousness) 
of an external reality” (pp. 131,-132). 

Now, the part of Hamiltonism we are here considering, 
and which Mr. Mill puts in contradiction to the Hamiltonian 
doctrine of the Absolute, is exactly what he here describes as 
“the phenomena of consciousness considered simply in them- 
selves.” Sir William implies that these phenomena are of two 
obviously distinguishable kinds,—some solid and extended, others 
unextended and unresisting ; and he further (but this is beyond 
the present question) implies that there is nothing except un- 
known substance transcending the one of these two sorts of phe- 
nomena, and nothing except unknown substance transcending 
the other. As phenomena, he professes to take both as they are 
given in our sentient experience. It is true that, in addition to 
this their merely phenomenal and transient character, they have 
another aspect, the result, according to Sir William Hamilton, 
of an instinctive and inexplicable “testimony of consciousness ” 
to something more than what is merely phenomenal and transi- 
tory, 2.¢., something permanent in their character; the result, 
according to Mr. Mill and others, of our experience ‘of how they 
behave themselves—in a word, of mental association, and after- 
wards inductive comparison. In this second relation,—not as 
mere transient phenomena in consciousness, but as phenomena 
believed to have certain relations to what is out of transient con- 
sciousness,—the solid and extended phenomena are believed to 
be external to and independent of our being conscious of them ; 
while the unextended, unresisting thoughts and feelings, are 
believed to depend on our consciousness of them. But this 
alleged “testimony of consciousness ” regarding these two sorts 
of phenomena, of both of which we are conscious, might con- 
ceivably be reversed. The solid and extended phenomena we 
might have instinctively believed to be phenomena of ourselves, 
and the unextended and unresisting feelings and thoughts to be 
external to and independent of ourselves ; or we might have be- 
lieved both to be external ; or both to be internal. In short, the 
phenomena given ¢o consciousness are one consideration ; the 
immediate inference of consciousness about them (as Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton puts it), or the mediate inference we draw con- 
cerning them (as others suppose it to be), viz., that some of the 
phenomena of which we are conscious (¢.g., sizes, shapes, solid 
objects, etc.) are the manifestations in us of something that 
is independent of us; while others (eg., feelings, thoughts 
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etc.) are manifestations of ourselves,—is another and different 
consideration. 

But we must look at the Hamiltonian doctrine of conscious- 
ness of Matter as a whole, and not merely in the one aspect in 
which Mr. Mill presents it. It isin many respects the most ingeni- 
ous, internally complete, and original part of all that its author 
has uttered in the Scotch philosophical discussion ; and it is to 
be gathered only by a careful collation of passages situated in 
widely separated parts of his writings. It is not to be con- 
founded with Reid’s doctrine, which is only a deliberate state- 
ment of the unanalysed sentiment, while the Hamiltonian 
doctrine is strictly reflective and critical. It contains three 
principal elements. First of all, there is the assumption that 
Matter, in its primary qualities, is a portion of our properly per- 
ceptive or conscious experience. Then there is the recognition 
(through aid of physiology and psychology combined), of that 
qualified Matter which can thus appear in the very current of 
our direct conscious experience, 2s being only our own animated 
organism, or what is in physical contact with it, and as not 
being any of the distant objects which encompass us in the 
ambient space. Lastly, there is the assumption that we are 
mysteriously obliged to believe that the primary qualities—which 
we are thus as conscious of, while they are present to us in our 
organism, as we are of feelings while we are feeling them—are 
(unlike the feelings) qualities of a something that is “ contrary 
in existence” to ourselves, but which is nevertheless present in 
our consciousness. 

The first of these momenta we have been trying to make clear 
in the last few pages. We regard it as a distinct and important 
contribution by Sir William Hamilton to the theory of Matter 
previously common in this country. Except Berkeley, we know 
no other philosopher in these islands who begins by acknowledg- 
ing that Matter, whatever it may turn out to be, is at any rate 
that which we find in our proper conscious experience—that con- 
sciousness is not a mere medium for representing an extended 
and solid world which exists behind it,—and that there is nothing 
behind the proper objects of sense-consciousness, these being the 
very things or realities themselves which we call material, ex- 
ternal, extended, solid. This was so far Berkeley’s teaching, and 
it is virtually Hamilton’s. Berkeley and Hamilton may, notwith- 
standing this agreement, differ in regard to what we are bound to 
believe respecting the material phenomena which thus visit 
consciousness ; that belief forming the third above-mentioned 
element in the Hamiltonian doctrine. As for Reid, we cannot 
discover that he was within sight of this “consciousness” of mate- 
rial phenomena, so suggestive of ulterior speculation, or that he 
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meant to say more than that our belief in Matter is due to in- 
stinct,and not to fallacious reasoning about representative images. 

In this first element of his complex doctrine of Realism, Sir 
William Hamilton, as it seems to us, brings the question back—or 
rather forward—to the reflective point of view at which Berkeley 
had contemplated it more than a century before, but from which 
intervening British thinkers had been scared, partly by David 
Hume, but also by certain infelicities of statement in Berkeley’s 
own writings. Yet while he takes the purely reflective or philo- 
sophical, as distinguished from the vulgar, and also from the 
imperfectly philosophical point of view, Sir William Hamilton 
pauses, we think, in the work of analysis before he has suffi- 
ciently surveyed what his stand-point enables him to command. 
He does not enough analyse what Space, and Matter, and Ex- 
tension, and Externality mean; or what is meant by the belief 
on which we all act-—that what appears in consciousness as 
extended and external, practically continues to exist when we 
are not conscious of it. He puts our belief in the permanence 
of that which appears in the senses too much on the same foot- 
ing with our immediate consciousness of the transient sense- 
appearances themselves, which suggest the belief; and he seems 
to forbid criticism alike of the belief and of the meaning of what 
is believed, by calling it all “a fact of consciousness.” And yet 
these are the very questions which the recognition of the pas- 
sage of Matter through our sense-consciousness suggests to 
reflection. 

What we have called the second element in the Hamil- 
tonian doctrine, is an avowed critical and reflective modifi- 
cation of Reid’s uncritical “common sense” judgment about 
the objects we perceive. Reid says that “when we see 
the sun and moon we have no doubt that the very objects 
which we immediately see are very far distant from us and 
from one another. We have not the least doubt that this 
(what we see) is the sun and moon which God created some 
thousands of years ago, and which have continued to perform 
their revolutions in the heavens ever since” (Reid, p. 298) ; 
and he accepts this belief as its own sufficient authority. Sir 
W. Hamilton reverses this doctrine, and denies that we see 
the sun and moon in the heavens, or that any human being 
ever saw or ever will see them. In fact, according to Sir William, 
no two persons ever see the same thing. We do not and can- 
not see, or have any other sort of sensible intercourse with 
any part of the material world, except the nervous organism 
of our own bodies, and what is immediately in contact with 
that. When we are “conscious of matter,” we are conscious 
of that matter which we animate; and which, when animated, 
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is illuminated by the various sensations of taste, smell, sound, 
or colour, of which we are also, and simultaneously, con- 
scious. Feeling and Extension—Mind and Matter—the Ego 
and the Non-ego, are as it were fused together in an animated 
organism ; and what we are properly conscious of, when we 
are conscious of an extended object, as distinguished from a 
mere sensational feeling, turns out, after physiological and 
other experiment, to be a portion of that small mass of matter 
of which our bodies are composed. The introduction, so to 
express his doctrine, of ¢his small portion of the space occupy- 
ing universe (whatever “space” and “ extension ” mean, of which 
again), into the current of a human consciousness, on a footing of 
entire equality with sensations and other feelings, of all which we 
are notoriously conscious, opens the only way to that indefinitely 
numerous body of inferences, which includes the sun and moon, 
“very far distant from us” in the heavens, and also the entire 
circle of our conclusions in the physical sciences. Of all these 
inferred objects we have of course only a belief or mediate con- 
sciousness, for we cannot sce an inference with the eye of sense. 
But we are sensibly conscious of what we afterwards discover 
by reasoning to be a small spot of extended matter contained in 
or in contact with our animated organism ; and from this sense- 
consciousness, combined with our tangible and other experience, 
we infer what is visible and tangible elsewhere, ¢g., in the sun 
and moon, or wherever our inferences extend. 

Mr. Mill has no doubt (p. 111) that this part of the Hamil- 
tonian teaching is correct, “and a great improvement upon 
Reid.” We can accept it only in the light of the meaning to be 
put upon the terms Matter, Space, and Externality, in the pro- 
positions which express the ¢hird element in the Hamiltonian 
theory of perception. And to these we now proceed. Conscious- 
ness is here alleged to give testimony to the meaning of the mate- 
rial or sense appearances which pass through it ; to tell us how we 
should interpret and define them. Consciousness, according to 
Sir W. Hamilton, testifies that what appears in perception is some- 
how external to and independent of our being conscious of it. 
Mere sensations expire when we cease to be conscious of them. 
The solid and extended percepts which our sensations reveal to us, 
exist, whether we are conscious of them or not. Whoever doubts 
this, according to him, doubts one article in the faith which is 
the common foundation of all speculation and action. He 
makes God a deceiver, and the root of our nature a lie. Now, 
the great majority of philosophers, by his account, have doubted 
whether phenomena, of which we are immediately conscious in 
our sensible experience, are in themselves external to and inde- 
pendent of consciousness. They regard these immediate objects 
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as only “ideas” or representations, behind which the otherwise 
unknown, external, and extended world lies concealed, or revealed 
only as their cause. And they do all this in the very act of ac- 
knowledging that nature or common reason teaches us something 
quite different from this, viz., that the very object of which we 
are sentient is itself the external object. They thus play fast 
and loose with this testimony of consciousness, and in denying 
its fallibility in this instance, prostrate its infallibility in every 
other. All this suggests questions which carry us a great way 
into a subtle and fascinating part of metaphysical analysis. 

We are here obliged to leave Sir W. Hamilton, and to connect 
ourselves more with Mr. Mill, whose three chapters (xi., xii. 
xill.) on the Primary Qualities of Matter, and on the Nature of 
our Belief in Matter and in Mind, we regard as the ablest in 
his book, and as among the clearest expositions of psycho- 
logical analysis now contained in the English language. Sir 
W. Hamilton, we think, has served philosophy well in recog- 
nising the material world, as within the proper sphere of con- 
sciousness, in respect of its extension and solidity. In so doing 
he has no more contradicted his doctrine of our incapacity for 
Absolute knowledge, than he has done in recognising (with Mr. 
Mill himself) mind, in respect of its thoughts and feelings and 
actions, as also phenomenal within the sphere of consciousness. 
But he goes on to put a bar to ulterior questions about the 
definitions of extension, solidity and externality, by the short- 
hand assumption that they are qualities of that which is 
“contrary in existence” to us who are conscious of them. To 
tell us that we are conscious of extended and solid pheno- 
mena, and that consciousness testifies to their “externality,” 
is to teach a creed which consists of abstractions, until by 
reflection this externality has been translated into our actual 
experience. We still want to know what externality means, 
what extension means,—what matter and space mean. We are 
conscious of sense-reality ; but what, after all, are we to under- 
stand by this reality? Sir W. Hamilton has, we fear, left the 
answers to these questions too much in the shape of unre- 
solved dogmatic formulas; Mr. Mill has ably tried to resolve 
them back into their origin in our mental history. In doing 
so, he has made his examination of Hamiltonism a partial 
solution of the problem which Berkeley alone among British 
philosophers did so much to state and solve; which the for- 
mula that we are “conscious of matter” suggests again; and 
which is now fairly precipitated anew, with Mr. Mill’s accep- 
tance of at least half of Berkeley’s solution, into the arena of 
British philosophical discussion. 


We must here explain our meaning, and try to settle the re- 
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lation of both Mr. Mill and Sir W. Hamilton to what may be 
called the Berkeleian problem, which is truly the main problem 
of all Reflective Realism; and which, as solved, or indeed as con- 
ceived, in one or other of two ways, is the turning-point of 
two great tendencies—the tentative and experiential, and the 
dogmatic or abstract, the former of which we in Scotland need 
to strengthen, and the other to educate more philosophically 
within its proper sphere. 

With regard to this problem of Externality in the senses, the 
mass of mankind are ready to say that our very senses them- 
selves teach us all that there is an external world, distributed 
throughout ambient space, and consisting of real things of 
various shapes and sizes, colours, tastes, and smells, which 
continue to exist in the state our senses show them to us, 
whether we are perceiving them or not, and of which our 
perception is a mere accident. As Berkeley puts it, it is “an 
opinion strangely prevailing amongst men, that houses, moun- 
tains, rivers, and, in a word, all sensible objects, have an existence, 
natural or real, distinct from their being perceived by the under- 
standing.” It is in this external or spacial existence that the 
reality of things consists ; and any proposition which expresses 
doubt or denial of their independent externality —which affirms 
that “all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth,’ have 
not any subsistence without a mind—which proclaims that “their 
being is to be perceived or known,” is called unnatural, destructive 
of our sense of the vastness and glory of the material universe, 
and at the best an eccentric hypothesis, for which no evidence 
has been or can ever be alleged. This would be the sentiment 
of vulgar or unreflective realism, and—with some abatement 
on account of the secondary qualities of matter—it is expressed 
with emphasis and iteration in the writings of Beattie, Oswald, 
and even Reid, as its mouth-pieces in philosophical debate. 

But this is not the language of Hamilton. With him, as we 
have partly said already, there is a sun and moon that are no 
doubt independent of human consciousness of them, but which 
we never see, and cannot, without a contradiction, be supposed 
to see. There is an illimitable space, though no part of it beyond 
our own animated organism is ever presented to our senses. The 
only material world which we ever come into direct intercourse 
with is this animated organism, and whatever touches that. The 
rest of the material world is for us a series of inferences. And 
even with regard to this infinitesimally small sense-given mate- 
rial world, as well as all the rest, when we are neither sentient 
nor coucipient of it, and when no one else is so,—during 
intervals of all consciousness of it or about it, if any such 
there be,—it relapses, does not Hamilton mean to say, into 
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unconditioned, irrelative, merely substantial or potential exis- 
tence, of which we can have only “a negative conception,” 
—whatever that may mean ? 

Mr. Mill writes as if, in Sir W. Hamilton’s system, the rela- 
tion of perception and percept should correspond with that of 
sensation and its external cause, or of mental state and a sup- 
posed “object,” that is out of immediate sense-consciousness. 
This appears in what he says in his review of Hamilton’s account 
of the different theories on the belief in an external world. 
He can see no important difference between Brown and Hamil- 
ton ; he says that Brown’s theory “cannot with any justness of 
thought or propriety of language be called a theory of mediate 
or representative perception” (p. 162). He supposes Hamilton 
to mean that representative perception is always a “ knowledge 
of a thing by means of something which is /ike the thing itself” 
(p. 162); whereas all Sir William intends is, that Brown’s 
doctrine of a mediate perception of the qualities of Matter, 
through “external states of mind,” cannot give us what is 
“deserving of the name of knowledge,” inasmuch as the ex- 
ternal states are not known to resemble the qualities they are 
assumed to give us a knowledge of; we not having, in the case 
of sense-perception, the previous presentative perception or 
direct consciousness of the things themselves, which makes a 
representative knowledge of them possible in memory, although 
impossible in sense. All this, on the part of Mr. Mill, is to 
reverse the fundamental principle of the Hamiltonian percep- 
tion, according to which the external and independent percept 
is no more the cause of its being perceived than what Mr. Mill 
calls a “ nominal” or “ metaphorical object” (p. 216) is the cause 
of our being conscious of it. In this latter case, the object and 
the subject being identical, there is, by universal acknowledg- 
ment, no causal relation between them. In the former, although 
the object and subject are, according to Hamilton, “ contrary in 
existence,” there is nevertheless no causal relation between 
them, but an identity in the percipient act. We could not say 
that we had anything “deserving the name of knowledge,” of 
our own thoughts or feelings, if we knew them only as the 
causes of mental effects which in no way resemble them. As 
little can we, Hamilton would say, have anything “ deserving 
the name of knowledge” of qualities of Matter, if we know 
them only as the causes of effects in the mind which in no 
way resemble them. 

But, after all, what means this externality or objectivity 
proper, which, according to Hamilton, consciousness attests 
with regard to percepts? What is Matter when it is not per- 
ceived? What becomes of percepts when our sensations are 
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withdrawn? How can an extended percept, for instance, continue 
to exist when the sensation of its colour is gone? What, moreover, 
do we mean when we say that what we perceive is extended 
or solid? Are Hamilton’s solid and extended percepts only 
special groups of Mr. Mill’s sensations, viewed in their relation 
to his “ possibilities of sensation”? We have failed to discover 
a definite expression either of these questions, or of his own 
answers to them, in Sir William Hamilton’s writings. The 
analogy of his philosophy would lead him to say that unper- 
ceived and unconceived Matter exists only potentially, or 
rather substantially; and that of this substantial existence 
we know nothing positively, except when contained in, and as 
it appears in its passage through consciousness. Matter would 
then present its positive or qualified side in our senses ; and 
when it is in that predicament we attribute primary and 
secondary qualities to it. But when it ceases to be in that 
predicament, we have only its negative or unqualified side to 
deal with; it lapses as it were into unconditioned existence, 
from which it recovers only through renewed intercourse with 
a sentient and concipient mind. If this be a logical develop- 
ment of the implied meaning of Hamiltonism, in what except 
in name does it too differ from Berkeleyism ? 

The conception of “externality” or “external objectivity” is not 
so easily defined as uneducated dogmatism takes for granted. 
Man cannot act, cannot live, without assuming an external world, 
in some conception of the term “ external.” It is the business 
of the philosopher to explain what that conception ought to be. 
For ourselves, we can conceive only—-(1.) An externality to 
our present and transient experience, in owr own possible ex- 
perience past and future; and (2.) An externality to our own 
conscious experience, in the contemporaneous, as well as in the 
past or future experience of other minds. Any objectivity one 
can positively conceive is dependent on mind ; but it is not de- 
pendent on, nor indeed properly involved in, the present experi- 
ence of the individual ; nor is it exclusively dependent on, nor 
even properly involved in, his own individual mental experience, 
as Mr. Mill, we think, too much represents it. The tendency 
of the best modern ideas (so far including those of Hamilton), 
is towards a Reflective Realism, in which the entire spacial or 
external world is a unique modification (what its peculiarities 
are analysis has partly discovered) of conscious experience. The 
Universe, in this philosophy, is a universe of MINDS, which com- 
municate with one another through sensible symbols. These 
symbols each mind can so modify in other minds, as that those 
others become conscious of the induced modifications, and are 
able thereby to infer their conscious causes ; while all the minds, 
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and all their sense-given phenomena, are in an established 
harmony under Supreme Mind. 

Any external or space-filling universe that is by us positively 
conceivable, is in this philosophy dependent on mind, because 
consciousness, as agent or patient, is that only of which we have 
experience. Our primary experience is a conscious experience. 
A conscious self is the only wait we can multiply in imagina- 
tion. We can conceive phenomena as external in another 
mind, or as external to our own present mental experience ; 
but we cannot conceive them aloof from all mental experience. 
It is only negatively, as unconditioned, in a word, as empty 
abstractions, that we can speak of percepts, when they are not 
perceived or conceived by us, or of phenomena when they are 
out of our conscious experience—unless, indeed, we conceive 
them, as in the conscious experience of another. 

It is this conception of “externality,” “materiality,” and 
“spacial reality,” to which the profoundest and most compre- 
hensive modern reflection is now converging. It was dimly 
approached, under other forms, in ancient speculation. Nor 
can it be said truly that it is a mere assertion, unsupported by 
proof, and which proceeds on principles that disable us from ever 
working our way to a legitimate belief in anything beyond the 
charmed circle of our personal sensations and other feelings. 
Reflective Realism is only a change in the unanalytic manner of 
thinking about objects; a thinking them in a less abstract, 
because more comprehensive way. Let us look at some more of 
what it has to plead in its behalf. 

It can plead, in the first place, that analysis has succeeded in 
resolving our experience of Space into an experience of unre- 
sisted locomotion, and of solid Matter into an experience of 
resisted locomotion. For nearly two centuries, but especially 
since the publication of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, reflective 
analysis has been gradually resolving our spacial and solid 
conscious experience into an experience of successive non-resist- 
ances* and resistances to motion, associated with the visual 
experience of contemporaneous modifications of colour by which 
the former is symbolized. In a late number of this Journal 
we discussed all this.1 We there translated the abstractions 


1 See article on Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, in North British Review for 
August 1864, in which visual phenomena are proved to be a system of symbols, 
and visual extension a language of contemporaneous signs, significant of our 
successive experiences of active resistance and locomotion, with which they are 
arbitrarily connected. The visual theory of Berkeley, by implication, analyses 
the conception of Space into a modification of the conception of Time; and in 
its doctrine of arbitrary but regular connexion of sensible signs anticipates the 
philosophical conception of physical causation as an established uniformity or 
association, the actual relations in which are discoverable through experience. 
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Space and Extension into a peculiar sort of experience of which 
we are conscious in the senses of touch and sight. The concep- 
tion of the remoteness of an object, for example the sun, is the 
conception of a locomotive experience by us which could not be 
finished for thousands of years. The spacial vastness of the 
universe is the possibility of indefinitely protracted locomo- 
tive experience which it presents to us. Extension and space 
cease to be conceived as huge entities, independent of what we 
are, have been, or may be conscious of; they begin to be con- 
ceived of as possibilities of an experience that is familiar in con- 
sciousness. Extension and space are analysed into time, and 
time into consciousness of changes. All sensible phenomena, 
but especially visual, become a system of signs,—a language, 
significant of other conscious experience, not now actual, but 
which has been, or may become actual. Reflective Realism can 
thus plead that, in its doctrine of Matter, it is only a higher 
expression of the now common scientific conception, that nature 
is a language ; our scientific and practical knowledge of Matter, 
so far as it goes, being an interpretation of the immediately 
sensible signs which constitute that language. In short, Matter 
is Mind embodied in and signified by the sense-experience 
of minds. 

Reflective Realism can plead, in the second place, that it 
has no practical evidence of any other sort of externality than 
what resides either in our own past and future sensible ex- 
perience, or in the present, past, or future sensible experience 
of other minds, 7.¢., externality in time, or else externality 
in another spirit. What Matter is, out of all relation to 
human experience, is surely a frivolous discussion. We want 
to know, not about this mere abstraction, but about sensible 
Matter ; as either contained in our actual conscious experience, 
or as inferrible from that experience, in the form of actual and 
possible conscious experience, pleasant or painful, in ourselves 
or others. When Matter is conceived as a system of regularly 
ordered sensible signs, by means of which we can foresee the 
sense-experience of ourselves and others, all that we have prac- 
tically to do with it, or that we can positively conceive about 
it,-is represented in the conception. Sensations, percepts, or 
whatever else we please to call them, are then phenomena in 
consciousness, which have this peculiarity, that they are reliable 
signs of other sensible phenomena, or groups of sensible pheno- 
mena, of which we are not now sentient; and also reliable signs 
of the existence and action of other conscious agents. What 
proof have we of more than this in what we call Matter? Have 
we any evidence of an existence which should continue in the 
death of all conscious life, created and Divine? Can we mean 
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anything at all when we speak of the continued existence either 
of space or time after the annihilation of all consciousness? It 
is surely only through an illusion that any one supposes he can ; 
at least we must continue so to believe until we are helped first 
to put meaning into the words, and then to find evidence for 
the reality of what they mean. 

After what has been said, we need hardly add, as a third 
item in the pleading, that we have no practical need for the 
extra-conscious existence of anything that we apply language 
to; provided that, in whole or in part, it appears in and disap- 
pears from the current of consciousness in a calculable manner. 
The peculiar calculableness of these sensuous appearances and 
disappearances, not being due to us, does indeed suggest the 
very conceivable inference, that what causes them must be a 
conscious cause, able to calculate. And if we look with a 
human eye, and from a sympathetic heart, upon the sensible 
universe, can we avoid the conviction that, in being conscious 
of Matter, z.¢., of sensible order, we are constantly conscious of 
the signs of Mind—not indeed immediately conscious of any 
mind except our own, but immediately conscious of what we 
cannot but interpret as signs of other minds, more or less like 
our own, and of Supreme, All-pervading Mind ? 

Into this conception, according to our manner of thinking, 
even Sir W. Hamilton’s sense-given Matter ultimately resolves 
itself, when reflective analysis is applied to Extension and 
Solidity. And to this result, at any rate, we are largely helped 
by the three singularly interesting chapters of Mr. Mill’s “ Exa- 
mination,” which we have already named. Yet Mr. Mill, we 
think, has not fully availed himself in these chapters of the 
philosophical resource against Egoism, which his own view of 
Self partly affords. At the end of his three chapters, we feel 
inclined to ask why he does not regard himself as the external 
universe, or rather the external universe as a general term ex- 
pressive merely of the order in which a large portion of his own 
conscious experience appears and disappears—z.e., the sensa- 
tional portion of it ; and those “ possibilities,” as he calls them, 
of which actual sensations are the signs. What is an “ex- 
ternal” world of this sort other than a part of his own asso- 
ciated ideas, which, to a certain extent, he is able to foresee, 
but which provide no way to any other externality than the 
one which has its seat in himself, as he is to be, or has been ? 
If this be so, is he not the universe? Must he not logically 
profess Eyoism, the doctrine which Fichte is supposed at one 
period of his life to have believed? Let us see. 

“ Matter,” says Mr. Mill, “may be defined a Permanent Pos- 
sibility of sensation” (p. 198). This is his conception of the 
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externality and substantial reality of the universe that is tran- 
siently presented to our senses. As presented, it is actual sen- 
sation. As inferred, it implies actual sensations, treated as 
signs, and interpreted to mean other sensations, or groups of 
sensation, not actually felt, but inferred to be conditionally cer- 
tain, in the future sensible experience of the percipient. These 
conditionally certain masses of possible, past or future, sensa- 
tions, of which actual sensations are the signs, and in which 
actual sensations were, so to speak, wrapped up, constitute Mr. 
Mill’s conception of External Object or Material Substance. 

Our power to infer this sort of objectivity or material sub- 
stance is, according to Mr. Mill, the physical result of laws 
of conscious experience “not contested by Sir W. Hamilton 
and other thinkers of the Introspective school.”—(P. 190.) 
They are these two—our expectant faith; and the tendency 
of all invariable association to generate belief. Place one, he 
virtually says, with these two tendencies, in an orderly succes- 
sion of sensational experiences ; in other words, let a succession 
of sensations be excited in a sentient having these two tenden- 
cies ; and let the sensations be so related, individually or in 
groups, that an immediate consciousness of one proves to be a 
sign of the future possible experience of others, or of a group of 
others, without a single instance to the contrary, and we are so 
constructed that we become not only unable to imagine their 
separation, but obliged to believe them inseparable. All that we 
can say in explanation and vindication of this constitutional 
tendency and its resulting belief or assumption, is, that it is 
natural, and that the belief is verified by every action, and by 
every result of action. 

This perception theory of Mr. Mill, essentially Berkeleian, 
differs in two respects, at least, from the corresponding part 
of Hamiltonism—(1.) According to Sir William Hamilton, the 
sensations introduce into, or rather reveal as already present in 
consciousness, something that is not sensational at all, viz., 
percepts or primary qualities of matter. The object of which 
we are sensibly conscious is, with him, not a sensation de- 
pendent upon a sentient, but an external percept independent 
of the percipient, and invested with qualities of extension and 
solidity which are not attributable to the percipient at all. 
According to Mr. Mill, our conscious experience in sense is 
exclusively of sensations, which are dependent upon the sen- 
tient ; while they are, he would say, causally (7.e., invariably 
and unconditionally) connected with other possible sensations, 
of which they are signs. (2.) Sir W. Hamilton’s percept, in 
the absence of a percipient, becomes wunconditioned—being 
disengaged, as it were, from the kind of consciousness which 
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constitutes what we mean by the terms “extension” and 
“solidity.” The actual sensation of Mr. Mill, on the other 
hand, on the withdrawal of the sentient, becomes part of a group 
of possible or potential sensations ; and that group of possible 
sensations is the “ object” of his—merely mediate—perception, 
and the cause (in Mr. Mill’s meaning of cause) of any of the 
actual sensations, which otherwise lie, as it were, latent in the 
group until they become actual. When I see an apple, for in- 
stance, part of the qualities of the apple (its colour, etc.) are in 
actual, and the others (its hardness, odour, taste, etc.) only in 
conditionally certain sensation. In short, Mr. Mill’s object of 
mediate perception is much in the predicament in which, accord- 
ing to Sir W. Hamilton, our states of consciousness are when they 
are what he calls latent ; or rather, in which chairs and tables are, 
according to Berkeley, when they are not perceived. They exist 
potentially, which amounts to this, that they exist practically, 
and appear when we expect them. But Sir W. Hamilton, Mr. 
Mill says, “ did believe in more than this” about matter; while 
Reid, Stewart, and Brown, whatever they may have themselves 
supposed, did not. Sir W. Hamilton, he thinks, believed in a 
“perdurable basis of sensations, distinct from the actual and 
possible sensations themselves” (p. 198). And what, we may 
ask, is this “ perdurable basis” other than “ unconditioned exist- 
ence,’—which is only a synonyme for the unknown ? 

The “ perdurable basis” of Sir W. Hamilton—his substantial 
matter—we shall have to refer to when we are considering 
what he and Mr. Mill say about the Unconditioned. The 
“ permanent possibilities ” of Mr. Mill himself we cannot regard 
as adequate to express all that we mean, when we conceive 
sensible reality, matter, space, and externality. Mr. Mill’s ex- 
ternality is, as it appears to us, an externality that must be 
confined to his own conscious history, and its possibilities in 
the past and in the future; unless he is willing to admit, as an 
essential part of his definition, the externalizing or projecting effi- 
cacy, as we may call it, of other conscious beings like ourselves. 
Otherwise, each of us may say that this externality amounts 
simply to a conditional certainty that my sensations have been, 
might have been, or may become such and such. For sensations, 
apart from other conscious Selfs, are not actual externally to me. 
As far as this guasi externality goes, J am the universe—that uni- 
verse being composed of my actual sensations, and other feelings, 
and my mediately perceived possibilities of being sentient—these 
possibilities, as guast external to my actual sensations at any 
given time, being Matter or Material Substance. This external 
world is merely a conditional certainty in my own personal 
history. It is the latent part of those patent trains of actual 
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associated sensations which make up my individual sentient 
life. This is not an actual, but only a potential externality ; 
and potentially external only to my present sense-consciousness, 
not to my personal conscious life. 

Externality proper is more than this, as indeed Mr. Mill 
seems to imply in his enumeration (pp. 206-7) of the marks (third 
mark) by which permanent possibilities of sensation are distin- 
guished from “ permanent possibilities of feeling.” It has its seat 
in another self. It involves the conception of actual sensations 
and percepts, dependent on other conscious agents, as ours are on 
us, and contemporaneous with our own conscious experience. It 
is only as we are able to infer this conceivable externality, that 
we reach the complex conception of ourselves existing and being 
conscious in a universe, that is not merely dependent on and 
relative to ourselves. The working conception of and belief 
in externality implies the discovery, that we are not alone in 
this strange life; that we have recognised the sensible signs 
of companions who are living other lives like ours, and who 
are able to communicate with us, as we with them, through 
the medium of our respective sense-experiences. We have 
more than a prevision of conditionally certain sensations, which 
may hereafter be experienced by ourselves, but which are not yet 
actual in us. There is also a mediate perception or reasonable 
belief in sensations, and other conscious experience, now going 
on, contemporaneously with our own, in other conscious beings 
like ourselves. There is not merely, as with Mr. Mill, condition- 
ally certain externality in time, but there is also actual externality 
in spirit ; and these two combined convert @ not-self, given or 
implied in all se/fconsciousness, into the not-self which daily 
enlarges and defines itself in our conceptions, under the accu- 
mulating inferences of science. That can only be a sham exter- 
nality which leaves us in solitude, among associated sensations. 

Consciousness of phenomena as dependent ona Self is thus the 
basis of human science and belief—the groundwork or flooring, 
beneath which we cannot go in our analysis. It is that unity in 
our conscious experience which admits of being multiplied, 
and thus externalized in imagination and belief. Mr. Mill him- 
self seems to feel that he has not given enough of prominence 
to the conception of Self in his definitions of Matter and Mind. 
These are defined by him as if the true conception of the 
Universe were that of a series of mere feelings, inclusive of 
sensations, so grouped and related to one another that an actual 
experience of one of the sensations is reasonably followed by 
belief in a great many others not then actual. Matter he defines 
as we have said, as “a Permanent Possibility of Sensation,” and, 
Mind as “a Permanent Possibility of thoughts, emotions, and voli- 
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tions as well as sensations. If these definitions were all that 
he had to say about Matter and Mind, Mr. Mill’s last word in 
philosophy, as he now interposes in the Scotch debate, would 
be nearly the same as David Hume’s first word in the same 
debate, a hundred and thirty years ago. But all that Mr. Mill 
says is not comprehended in his definitions of Matter and Mind. 
He goes far to provide the bridge which we have to employ 
when we realize an actual as well as possible externality, in 
the following passage, which we regard as philosophically the 
most important in his book :— 


“ Besides present feelings, and possibilities of present feeling, there is 
another class of phenomena to be included in an enumeration of the 
elements making up our conception of mind. The thread of conscious- 
ness which composes the mind’s phenomenal life, consists not only of 
present sensations, but likewise, in part, of memories and expectations. 
Now what are these? In themselves they are present feelings, states 
of present consciousness, and in that respect not distinguished from 
sensations. They all resemble, moreover, some given sensations or 
feelings of which we have previously had experience. But they are 
attended with the peculiarity that each of them involves a belief in 
more than its own present existence. A sensation involves only this; 
but a remembrance of a sensation, even if not referred to any particu- 
lar date, involves the suggestion and belief that a sensation, of which 
it is a copy or representation, actually existed in the past; and an 
expectation involves the belief, more or less positive, that a sensation 
or other feeling to which it directly refers will exist in the future. 
Nor can the phenomenon involved in these two states of consciousness 
be adequately expressed without saying that the belief they include 
is, that I myself formerly had, or that I myself, and no other, shall 
hereafter have, the sensations remembered or expected. The fact 
believed is, that the sensations did actually form, or will hereafter form, 
part of the self-same series of states or thread of consciousness, of 
which the remembrance or expectation of those sensations is the part 
now present. If, therefore, we speak of the Mind as a series of feel- 
ings, we are obliged to complete the statement by calling it a series of 
feelings which is aware of itself as past and future ; and we are reduced 
to the alternative of believing that the Mind or Ego is something dif- 
ferent from any series of feelings or possibilities of them, or of accepting 
the paradox that something which, ex hypothesi, is but a series of 
feelings, can be aware of itself as a series. The truth is that we are 
here face to face with that final inexplicability at which, as Sir W. 
Hamilton observes, we inevitably arrive when we reach ultimate facts,” 
—(Pp. 212-13.) 


This passage, so far as our passive or sensational, as distin- 
guished from our volitional experience is concerned, contains 
all that we care for as true in the Hamiltonian, or in any other 
doctrine of consciousness. It concedes an inexplicable con- 
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sciousness of Self. This implies a not-self, but not necessarily 
either the material not-self, or the spiritual or conscious not- 
self, these being gradually discovered in experience. To the 
“inexplicable belief” about Self, which Mr. Mill says is required 
to complete the conception of what Mind is, there is no analogue 
in sense-given phenomena viewed in abstraction from a con- 
sciousness. The only radical synthesis we can point to either 
among them, or among the feelings and thoughts and volitions 
which make up, according to Mr. Mill, our purely mental 
experience, is their common dependence on Selfs to which they 
are all alike consciously present. 

Mr. Mill condemns Dr. Reid (p. 207), for alleging, against 
Hume’s famous resolution of Mind into a mere series of feelings, 
that that deprives us of all evidence for the external existence 
of conscious fellow-creatures, God, and immortality :— 


“ By what evidence,” he asks, “do I know, or by what consi- 
derations am I led to believe, that there exist other sentient crea- 
tures; that the walking and speaking figures which I see and hear 
have sensations and thoughts, or, in other words, possess minds? The 
most strenuous intuitionist does not include this among the things I 
know by direct intuition. I conclude it from certain things, which 
my experience of my own states of feeling proves to me to be marks 


of it. I conclude that other human beings have feelings like me, 
because, first, they have bodies like me, which I know, in my own case, 
to be the antecedent condition of feeling : and because, secondly, they 
exhibit the acts, and other outward signs, which in my own ease [ 
know by experience to be caused by feelings. I am conscious in myself 
of a series of facts connected by an uniform sequence, of which the 
beginning is modifications of my body, the middle is feelings, and the 
end is outward demeanour. In the case of other human beings, I 
have the evidence of my senses for the first and last links of the 
series, but not for the intermediate link. In my own case, I know 
that the first link produces the last through the intermediate link, and 
could not produce it without. Experience therefore obliges me to 
conclude that there must be an intermediate link, which must either 
be the same in others as myself, or a different one: I must either 
believe them to be alive or to be automatons; and by believing them 
to be alive, that is, by supposing the link to be of the same nature as in 
the case of which I have experience, and which is in all respects similar, 
I bring other human beings, as phenomena, under the same generaliza- 
tions which I know by experience to be the true theory of my own 
existence. And in doing so I conform to the legitimate rules of ex- 
perimental inquiry. . . . We know the existence of other beings by 
generalization from the knowledge of our own; the generalization 
merely postulates that what experience shows to be a mark of some- 
thing within the sphere of our consciousness, may be concluded to be 
a mark of the same thing beyond that sphere. . . . As this theory 
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leaves the evidence of the existence of my fellow-creatures exactly as 
it was before, so does it also with that of the existence of God. Sup- 
posing me to believe that the Divine Mind is simply the series of the 
Divine thoughts and feelings prolonged through eternity, that would 
be at any rate believing God’s existence to be as real as my own. As 
for evidence, the argument of Paley’s Natural Theology, or, for that 
matter, of his Evidences of Christianity, would stand exactly where it 
does. The design argument is drawn from the analogy of human 
experience. From the relation which human works bear to human 
thoughts and feelings, it infers a corresponding relation between works, 
more or less similar, but superhuman, and superhuman thoughts and 
feelings. If it proves these, nobody but a metaphysician needs care 
whether or not it proves a mysterious substratum for them. . . . As to 
Immortality, it is precisely as easy to conceive that a succession of 
feelings, a thread of consciousness, may be prolonged to eternity, as 
that a spiritual substance for ever continues to exist; and any evidence 
which would prove the one will prove the other” (pp. 208-11). 


We shall not now examine the intended meaning of the doc- 
trine of Hume which suggested to Reid the objection thus 
criticised by Mr. Mill. Reid, at any rate, supposed it to in- 
volve a denial of that belief in Self, which Mr. Mill, in the 
remarkable passage already given, presents as “the final inex- 
plicability.” If Mind be merely a series of feelings,—of “ im- 
pressions and ideas,” without any lawful belief in a personal 
identity involved in them, we cannot infer more than this of 
“other” successive feelings. We cannot represent as external 
what is not to be believed even as internal. The very words, 
“J,” “ self,” “ myself,” “other selves,” ete., must be abolished. 
Existence is analysed into phenomena, orderly it may be, but 
unconnected by any vital bond of Self, that “ultimate inex- 
plicability.” 

One word as to the date of the commencement of our pro- 
perly conscious experience. Mr. Mill (p. 214) conceives Sir W. 
Hamilton to be wrong in his statement that a “self and a not- 
self are immediately apprehended in our primitive conscious- 
ness.” He thinks that we have probably no notion of either 
Self or Not-self in the jirst sensation that we experience, nor 
until after considerable experience of the recurrence of sensa- 
tions, according to fixed laws and in groups. But where, we 
ask, does Sir W. Hamilton say that we are awakened to a 
necessary belief in a Self or a Not-Self, in the “first” sensation 
that we experience? What does he say inconsistent with the 
supposition that this conception and belief mysteriously rises up 
only after a series of sensations has been experienced without 
it? The belief in Self rises inexplicably, Mr. Mill himself 
allows. The belief in the spacial or material Not-self is partly 
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explicable, as we say, in agreement so far with Mr Mill, but not 
with Sir W. Hamilton. 

We need not ask what either Sensation or Self is, before the 
sentient becomes self-conscious. We can have sensational ex- 
perience without any definite conception of what this experience 
involves; we can feel before we are able to give an accurate 
definition of our feeling. Our growing ability to distinguish 
and define the things of which undefined original experience is 
made up, is simply our intellectual growth; which turns on the 
pivot of Self, and consists in a deepening and truer interpre- 
tation of phenomena dependent on, yet distinguished from Self, 
and which are symbolic or interpretable, in their relations to 
one another, and to other Selfs with heir dependent phenomena. 

Nor can we allow that either sensations or percepts pro- 
duce this conception of Not-self merely from something in them- 
selves per se, and not from their order and groupings, or from the 
established harmony of the sense-given portion of each person’s 
experience with that of other persons. Imagination and other 
purely internal experience in each of us might reveal ex- 
ternality to what we are at any moment feeling in our own 
conscious history, and might also reveal phenomena existing in 
other minds, if this internal experience were organized like our 
external intelligible relation with the entire cosmical system, 
and could, as it were, be experienced simultaneously by our- 
selves and others in common. This is assumed to be the case, 
in a degree, in supernatural dreams and visions, which involve 
an intercourse of a mind with other minds, through what is 
usually internal experience. 


1 Professor Masson asks, with reference to Mr. Mill, “ How can I predicate 
the existence of other minds in the same sense as I can predicate my own ?” 
(Recent British Philosophy, p. 355.) Why not, at least when we add what 
Mr. Mill says about Self to his definition of Mind? We have a specimen in 
our own consciousness (however “ inexplicable”) of a Self that is conscious 
of sensible and other phenomena. Can we not infer the existence of other 
similar units inductively, from their sensible signs, while we cannot intel- 
ligibly infer abstract Matter ? 

Mr. Masson also seems to think (p. 357, etc.), that what he calls Mr. Mill's 
‘*cosmological idealism,” is severely tested by the modern geological dis- 
closure of the Pre-Adamite, and even pre-sentient existence of our planet. 
But length of time does not increase the difficulty. If the pre-sentient planet 
was “created,” say a million of years before any individual sentient, this 
would mean that if any of us, now sentients, had been awakened into con- 
sciousness at some definite time in the course of that million of years, we 
should have had the sense-experience which Science, reasoning inductively 
from present geological phenomena, is able to attribute to that supposed time ; 
but that if, on the other hand, we had become conscious before the million 
of years commenced, i.¢., before the planet was ‘‘ created,” we should have 
had no sense-experience at all—its quasi-externeity not having, ex hypothesi, 
at that date commenced, so far as our sense-experience would be concerned. 
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A question may here be suggested. Is the actual universe 
ultimately referable to a Self? Is there no higher form of exist- 
ence than this of phenomena dependent on Minds which main- 
tain inter-communion through their sensible phenomena? As 
a self-conscious experience seems to rise mysteriously out of 
blind, unself-conscious sensation, may self-consciousness, in its 
turn, advance into what is higher? 


It is now more than time to proceed to the second of the 
three groups of metaphysical questions which we arranged at 
the outset. Mr. Mill’s criticism of the Hamiltonian Realism,— 
from which we have tried to draw some contributions towards a 
Reflective Philosophy of Space, Externality, and Reality—is itself 
a cover for a discussion which is even deeper, or at least more 
comprehensive. The metaphysical question about Matter, and 
about the difference between Not-self and Self, Mr. Mill indeed 
characterizes as “the most fundamental question in philosophy.” 
3ut all through his answers to it, he hears the under-tones of 
another debate, between what he calls the Introspective and the 
Psychological—or, as we should say, the Dogmatic or Abstract, 
and the Tentative or Experiential—methods of metaphysical in- 
quiry. -He discusses “the most fundamental question in philo- 
sophy,” mainly in order to illustrate the difference between 
these two methods; and in order to meet: in the face Sir W. 
Hamilton’s summary manner of settling it,-by a dogmatic 
appeal to an assumed “ testimony of consciousness,” as an abso- 
lute standard. All philosophers who proclaim a different origin 
of our belief in the externality of matter, or who give a different 
account of what matter and externality mean, are charged by Sir 
William with the grave offence of “ playing fast and loose with 
the testimony of consciousness” (p. 153, etc.) In short, the 
question discussed by Hamilton, under cover of a defence of 
natural realism, is the question of the infallibility of universal 
postulates, assumed to be given as facts in consciousness. Our 
belief in the independent externality of what we are conscious 
of, when we are conscious of solid and extended phenomena, 
is taken as a specimen, a fortiori, of this kind of infallibility. 

Are there then any wniversal truths which we are originally 
obliged to believe, or which we originally know to be true? 
Sir W. Hamilton is supposed to answer this question in the 
affirmative, and Mr. Mill in the negative. Let us contemplate 
its significance, which is said by many to be immense. 

Is there an infallible voice within us? Have we, in the last 
resort, an absolute standard of truth for determining anything 
at all? Oris all beyond transient sense-objects not properly 
knowledge, but only probability ; generated historically and by 
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experiment, and excluding any intuition of universal truth, 
latent in our own deepest and truest being? If even our 
belief in the spacial externality of Matter is a belief due to a 
particular kind of changeable conscious experience, and is not 
a direct infallible revelation, it may be asked, Where have we any 
absolute truth at all, which we know that no future evolution 
of experience shall reverse or modify? If there is no direct 
infallible revelation of externality in sense, we are apt to say 
there can be no infallible revelation about anything at all—no 
“inspiration of the Almighty ” for regulating the understanding 
and life of man. 

The confused fight about “consciousness of matter,’ which 
we have been trying to disentangle, is in fact felt, by one party, 
in respect of its human interest, to be a fight against scepticism, 
on behalf of reality, infallibility, and absolute truth, and by 
another as a fight against dogmatism on behalf of liberty and 
progress. It is in one of its aspects the old and ever-during 
struggle between Faith and Scepticism; and in another, the 
struggle, also perennial in human nature, between Dogmatism 
and Inquiry, struggles which have given life to philosophy and 
theology in all the living ages of their history,—in Greece, in 
medieval times, in modern Europe, and never more earnestly 
than now. On the battle-field of metaphysics, “Platonic 
ideas,” “innate ideas,’ “connate ideas,’ “common sense,” 
“common reason,” “intuitions,” and “testimonies of conscious- 
ness,” are a few of the watchwords of the combatants on the 
one side; and “experience,” “sensation,” and “mental asso- 
ciation,” are a few of the watchwords on the other. 

Let us consider the true relation of our two philosophers to 
this second group of questions. 

In reference to the first group, we have described the Hamil- 
tonian philosophy as a dogmatic yet partly reflective dualism, and 
the philosophy of Mr. Mill as an analytic self-conscious pheno- 
menalism. Our consciousness, from the date of its awakening, 
and all through this earthly life of ours, is, according to the one 
philosopher, interpenetrated, as it were, by an inexplicable 
belief attested by consciousness, in the polar opposition of 
two realities, Mind and Matter, Ego and Non-ego, with the 
qualities of each of which it is in conscious relation, while out of 
that relation they are both unknown or unconditioned. Our 
consciousness, when it is awakened, is, according to Mr. Mill, in- 
explicably aware of itself as past and future, and gradually de- 
fines an external world, which in our early conscious history is 
a dim and vague correlate of the hardly developed conception of 
an Ego, but which, step by step, becomes, through our associative 
tendency, and also through what Mr. Mill calls the principle of 
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expectation, and Sir W. Hamilton the principle of philosophical 
presumption, the system of physical conceptions for which lan- 
guage provides names, and which are further corrected and 
enlarged in science. 

It is at this point that the two systems diverge. Sir W. Hamil- 
ton who has already recognised, in this foundation of his system, 
two beliefs for which he says no explanation can be given, ex- 
plains the construction of our mediate knowledge, in all its 
ramifications, by means of other universal but inexplicable 
beliefs—some positively and others negatively conceived,— 
which we are originally obliged to have, while we cannot 
fully comprehend them. Mr. Mill, on the other hand, 
postulates no such universal beliefs; and regards the growth 
or extension of our knowledge, in the remotest ramifications 
of science, as due to the same principles of expectation and 
association which set it agoing at the commencement, after- 
wards aided, by artificial language, and by artificial forms 
of reasoning. Sir W. Hamilton proclaims the presence of 
universally applicable intellectual necessities, of which he 
can give no account ; and he assumes these as the framework 
of our intellectual being. Mr. Mill accounts for all the in- 
tellectual necessities or universal truths which regulate our 
beliefs and actions, by the kind of experience through which 
(self-conscious and endowed with the associative and expectant 
tendency as we are) we pass, in this our life-intercourse with 
phenomena. Hamiltonism, grounded on, and consolidated 
throughout its structure by necessary truths of the common sense 
or common reason,—grounded on consciousness as a witness to a 
set of universal principles, and not merely on consciousness as 
the scene of a set of phenomena,—takes its place on the conser- 
vative side in the battle about “necessary truths.” Mr. Mill, 
proclaiming freedom from all inexplicable assumptions except 
that of a self-consciousness of phenomena, which are presented 
in orderly co-existence and succession, in an associative and 
expectant mind, is ready to believe in any way that the co- 
existent and successive phenomena of our ever enlarging ex- 
perience require. 

More earnest debate has circled round this than perhaps 
round any other high speculative question. It has been de- 
scribed as the one question in metaphysics, which, as decided by 
each generation for itself, gives the tone to the whole opinion 
and mode of thought in that generation. We confess to thinking 
that not a little misconception and exaggeration are commonly 
mixed with what is said as to this battle about “necessary 
truths,’—-this controversy between a priori and a posteriori 
philosophies-—between the reason and the understanding. 
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Take Sir W. Hamilton as a representative of the philosophy 
of necessary truths, and Mr. Mill as a representative of the 
opposed philosophy. More favourable types on either side could 
not be found. Do we find a harbourage for certainty and in- 
fallibility in the teaching of the one, and an exposure to hopeless 
doubt when we try to place ourselves at the point of view of the 
other? It is not so. According to both, there are beliefs which 
we are obliged to form about the phenomena of which we are 
conscious, and their meaning. In both, we find a way open, on 
which, in the form of reasonable belief, we may expand the 
narrow area of our transient but direct conscious experience. 
But then the beliefs which Hamiltonism declares that we are 
obliged to assume are universal, and supposed to be secure 
against all possible future experience ; while the beliefs that Mr. 
Mill recognises as legitimately formed, are due to the experience 
through which we have passed, and may be modified by the 
experience through which we are still to pass. The one accepts 
principles which are assumed to be absolutely universal for us ; 
while they are ultimately inconceivable by us, because conscious- 
ness is only of the finite, and their objects disappear at both 
ends in the Eternal or Infinite. The other accepts principles 
which are discovered to be universal, as far as experience can 
carry us towards universality, and which as such are the 
natural basis of our secular life, but which, as our experience 
is limited, become the “open questions” of an endless experi- 
ence. oth systems, it must be added, are grounded on and 
animated by a faith or trust in what we cannot immediately 
know or be conscious of. Hamiltonism can at the best only 
trust to beliefs, which it declares we cannot fathom, but which 
it assumes are fit to carry us over the unfathomable abyss. Mr. 
Mill invites us to trust any belief which, gathered from an ex- 
perience sufficiently criticised, is on the same level of trust- 
worthiness as our faith in self or in the uniformity of nature, 
and that even while he cannot shut the door against the suggestion 
that nature may become disorderly, and that what seems to have 
always been may not alway continue to be the custom of pheno- 
mena. If we confine the meaning of the word knowledge to the 
direct consciousness of phenomena while we are conscious of them, 
e.g., of a feeling while it is being felt, then neither of these two 
philosophies affords a “knowledge” that is co-extensive with 
“beliefs” which both accept as legitimate. With both, belief 
greatly transcends knowledge, and both ultimately repose in a 
faith, in which the one cannot conceive that any future ex- 
perience shall ever disturb him, while the other keeps his 
necessary beliefs (themselves attributed to past invariability in 
his conscious experience), ever open to be modified by the con- 
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tingencies of his future conscious experience, or to be annihi- 
lated, if that experience shall at any time terminate for ever. 
With Hamilton, in the necessary absence of a universal experi- 
ence, we lean on universal propositions, which express beliefs 
that stand in the place, aud do the work of, a universal experience. 
By Mr. Mill we are invited, in the meantime, to trust in our 
limited and relative experience, even as if it were universal. 

So far, it is a difference of attitude in the two philosophers. 
The Hamiltonian travels on the dark unknown, with his chart 
of necessary truths, which he believes that no future experience 
can disturb, but which he acknowledges at the same time that 
he cannot clearly and distinctly decipher. Mr. Mill, on the 
same dark voyage, trusts to truths which he thinks the action 
of experience has converted into necessary ones, which are 
clearly and distinctly decipherable, but which experience may 
at any time cease to necessitate. A tendency of the one philo- 
sophy is to abstraction from experience, in mere verbal propo- 
sition and reasoning ; a tendency of the other philosophy is to 
insist on having all its propositions and reasonings resolved 
into and read in the light of a narrow experience. With both 
science is constructed by help of indispensable trust or faith. 
However “necessary” any proposition may be, and however 
originally inevitable our belief in it, we accept and act upon it 
as true, according to Hamilton, only on the assumption that 
our nature is not a lie. And however unable we may be to 
forecast the future fortunes of the human voyage, on an ocean 
of experience that is enveloped in darkness, so long as we per- 
severe in this voyage, and in forming reasonable beliefs regard- 
ing what is meant by symbolical phenomena of which we are 
conscious, we are, with Mr. Mill, acting on the assumption that 
so far nature, and our tendency to trust in phenomenal uniformity 
of co-existence and succession, are not deceptive. 

This difference of attitude does not imply that the Hamil- 
tonian stands ready to receive into the structural part of his 
system any belief which is popularly assumed to be a necessary 
one, while Mr. Mill stands ready to bar out all beliefs that can- 

‘not stand the ordeal of legitimate experiential proof. Sir 
William Hamilton, on the contrary, proclaims that “the argu- 
ment from common sense is one strictly philosophical and 
scientific,” and that “the first problem of philosophy is to seek 
out, purify, and establish, by intellectual analysis and criticism, 
the elementary feelings or beliefs, in which are given the ele- 
mentary truths of which all are in possession.” And though he 
refrains from attempting to produce an exhaustive analysis and 
classification of the truths in which Being is as it were super- 
naturally, or super-experientially, revealed for our practical 
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purposes, on this mysterious life-voyage that is enveloped in the 
darkness of the Unconditioned, he describes the problem as 
“in itself certainly one of the most interesting and important 
in philosophy.” Moreover, he contributes the suggestion that 
“ principles of cognition which now stand as ultimate may be 
reduced to simpler elements; and some which are now viewed 
as direct and positive may be shown to be merely indirect and 
negative,—their cogency depending not on the immediate 
necessity of thinking them—tor if carried unconditionally out 
they are themselves incogitable——but on the impossibility of 
thinking something to which they are directly opposed, and 
from which they are the immediate recoils.”-—(Reid’s Works, 
pp. 743, etc.) 

It may here be asked whether there are any propositions 
in intellectual philosophy which Sir William Hamilton assumes 
to be necessary and authoritative, but which Mr. Mill would 
reject because unsupported by sufficient inductive proof? While 
each seeks for trustworthy propositions by a different method— 
the one by a critical analysis of our present beliefs, with a view 
to detect those which we cannot hold in suspense ; the other by 
an inductive comparison of phenomena presented to observation 
—do both in fact reach, by their respective routes, the same goal, 
so that Mr. Mill is ready to indorse, as experimentally proved, all 
the real propositions which Sir William Hamilton assumes with- 
out proof as part of our original intellectual stock ? 

We cannot here either find an essential difference. We 
cannot name any real question, soluble on the method of 
a priori criticism, that is not solved, in its own character- 
istically tentative way, by the method of logically criticised 
experience; while we know no question left open to con- 
troversy by the latter method, which can be saved from con- 
troversy by the former. If a debated universal proposition 
is assumed to be true independently of experience, and to be 
implied in and by reasoning, this very assumption, and its 
legitimacy, becomes itself the question. Instead of a controversy 
about the probability of the proposition, we have a controversy 
about the probability of its being @ priori or necessary—but no 
irenicon. We cannot infallibly know what is not phenomenally 
in consciousness, and we can know that infallibly only while 
it is in consciousness. All beyond makes a demand, in some 
form or other, upon Trust or Faith. Every universal proposition 
about realities reposes on belief; and while it implies an act of 
consciousness it is only one of mediate consciousness. In short, 
we can have no real generalizations of the understanding which do 
not involve a reasonable faith ; ; and no faith is reasonable which 
cannot be translated into the language of the understanding, or 
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faculty which judges according to external and internal sense. 
They are the two sides of the same shield, and any theory 
which confines itself exclusively to either is a mere abstraction 
and not a philosophy. We have an unphilosophical pheno- 
menalism, which abstracts from the conscious mind, or an un- 
philosophical metaphysics which treats of forms and faculties 
in abstraction from their real objects. Philosophy itself is 
reflection upon both in their living union. 

The answers of philosophy to the second group of questions 
are not to be found in an uncritical acceptance of the universal, 
and, as they are called, the natural persuasions of men—in 
Reid’s uncritical common sense, which it is the very object of 
philosophy to enlighten and correct by reflective analysis. As 
little are these answers to be found in an abstract and verbal 
criticism of universal propositions which we are assumed to be 
obliged to believe and conceive ; or in uncritical generalizations 
of portions, especially the merely sensible portions, of our con- 
scious experience. They are to be sought for in that constant 
tentative correction of our provisional conceptions, by collision 
with our moral and physical experience, which leaves us 
unable at any time, or in any philosophical system, to offer 
a final and exhaustive list of universal postulates, but which, 
systematically pursued from age to age,—each individual and 
each generation self-corrected, by the comparison of its con- 
ceptions with present and preceding experience,—developes 
universal postulates, that, by successive modifications, become 
better adapted than preceding ones to throw light over our- 
selves and our phenomenal world, in our life-voyage with our 
companions through the surrounding darkness of the unknown. 
The world may continue to expect a demonstrated and final 
system of necessary truth; our real philosophy, in its 
growth, can only be a system of assumptions or hypotheses, 
increasingly accommodated to the real experience, moral and 
material, through which we are passing. Yet this philosophy 
may employ the language of Wordsworth in his immortal 
ode on Immortality; or it may even occupy the Platonic 
point, and view each physical discovery as the disclosure 
of an overlooked but established harmony between Divine 
ideas in our minds, and Divine ideas symbolized in nature ; 
or it may describe our conceptions as gradually corrected 
by experience, as human science advances in its tentative 
career, and, adopting the language of Bacon, who has been 
called our British Plato, see in true philosophy, not the doctrine 
of an individual or of one age, but the slow and never-ending 
birth of time. The “ necessary truths” of philosophy, untested 
by experience, are only plausible conjectures, although, when they 
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are the imaginations or ideals of genius,they prove powerful forces 
for our intellectual advancement. The high ideals of modern 
thought are sometimes only the revival of forgotten truths, 
already tested by experience, but which, in intervening periods 
of unreflection, had lost their meaning, and are now re-suggested 
with all the power of new discoveries. It is not easy to refute 
the theory that all universal postulates were at first tentative and 
hypothetical, when it is conceded that some of them have been 
so early and so superabundantly verified, that we have been in 
consequence unable to avoid feeling them to be necessary in all 
thought and action recorded by memory. 

What is important to note on each side, in this memorable 
controversy, is the mode in which each treats the proposi- 
tions, whose authority, by common consent, warrants belief 
or trust. The advantage of Mr. Mill’s mode is, that it in- 
sists upon having them translated into the language of 
experience ; that of the Hamiltonian method, that it calls 
attention to their prominence as the pivots on which our work 
as intellectual beings must turn. Neither mode lifts them 
above an originally blind trust, or can convert them into a 
knowledge which can dispense with trust ; at least in beings who 
are not omniscient, and who cannot comprehend the universe 
in a single intuitive grasp. With Hamilton we are intellec- 
tually weak, and become incoherent and contradictory when we 
begin to reason about what is not finite. With Mr. Mill we are 
now coherent and consistent, but our present science may be- 
come absurd and contradictory in an experience in which 
we find two parallel straight lines enclosing a space—space 
annihilated, alike in its one form of resistant extension or 
inatter, and in its other form of non-resistant extension or space 
proper,—universal nature in disorder, and changes unsuggestive 
of causation, a condition of things in which present beliefs (on 
his doctrine the produce in their first beginnings of an uncon- 
scious associative influence upon our self-consciousness amid 
orderly phenomena) must pass away, and with them the substi- 
tute which they supply for the Omniscience of which we are 
destitute. Mr. Mill’s experiential and tentative universal pos- 
tulation opens room for this possibility ; and Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s necessary truths provide no absolute guarantee against it. 
Neither, we repeat, gives absolute infallibility ; for what is 
originally necessary to be believed may turn out to be a decep- 
tion, and that which experience has converted into a practical 
necessity to believe, some future experience may dissolve. On 
either method, we rest at last in Faith, and merely describe 
differently the manner in which the texture of beliefs in which 
this our faith is manifested comes to be what it is. The philo- 
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sophy of necessary truths ascribes these directly to our consti- 
tution as conscious beings, and demurs to having them 
translated into experiential language ; the opposed philosophy 
ascribes them to the gradual and corrective influence of our 
constitution, in the circumstances in which we are conscious. 
The introspective or intuitional metaphysicians, in refusing to 
translate their universal assumptions into the language of ex- 
perience, are apt to reason from them dogmatically, and to 
encourage the unreflecting in their unwillingness to have their 
assumptions analysed into a concrete meaning. We had one 
illustration of this already in the resistance which is offered to a 
strictly experiential resolution of the conceptions of space, mate- 
rial reality, and externality ; and we value Mr. Mill’s philosophy 
for its tendency to enforce a steady reference of these abstractions 
to our experience. The intuitional school, on the other hand, 
when led by inventive genius, has circulated, under the name of 
intuitions, fruitful ideals, which have afterwards received the 
warrant of inductive experience; while the experientialists 
are often represented by men of merely sensuous science, who 
have no corresponding experience of their own in which to re- 
cognise truths attested in the love and reverence, in the struggles 
and sufferings, of the noblest human spirits. 

But in any way of it, absolute infallibility is out of human 
reach, and no interpretation of symbols, either physical or verbal, 
can secure it— 

** We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow.” 


But is this all? Is there nothing Absolute beyond this? 
Is Knowledge not greater than what is thus immediately or 
inferentially known? Is Existence merely identical with, or 
may it be distinguished from, a knowledge such as this? Is 
my intelligence, or if not mine, is human intelligence, in its 
common beliefs, however these beliefs have come to be what 
they are, in any respect a measure of the Universe ? 

These questions have glimmered through the Hamiltonian 
Realism, in its theory of External Sense in particular, and also of 
Common Sense in general. They meet us in the face now, under 
cover of controversies about the relativity, finitude, and condi- 
tions of this our mediate and immediate consciousness of 
existence ; the relation of belief to knowledge ; the conceivability 
of the Absolute, the Infirite, the Unconditioned ; and the con- 
nected questions about Causation and Free-will. They form the 
upper, as the theory of a consciousness of matter is the lower 
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story in the metaphysical structure. A large part of Mr. 
Mill’s book, and at least as large a proportion of what Sir W. 
Hamilton has written, are the fruit of attempts to determine 
what is to be seen at this third point of intellectual vision. 
Mr. Mill considers this the most original part of the Hamiltonian 
philosophy ; and no doubt the wide interest which that philo- 
sophy has excited in Great Britain and abroad has been mostly 
on account of its real or supposed conclusions at this culmin- 
ating point of the metaphysical system. 

Mr. Mill and Sir W. Hamilton are at any rate verbally agreed 
in taking the Relativity of human knowledge, whatever that may 
mean, for the supreme article of their metaphysical creeds. We 
do not need to quote passages in proof of this. 

But it is not so easy to determine what each intends this 
formula to express. Mr. Mill, in particular, although he has 
devoted a whole chapter to explain how a knowledge may be 
relative, has not, we think, here attained to his customary vigour 
of philosophical imagination. He restricts the term “ relative” 
to a knowledge that is conversant with subjective effects, while 
it is doomed to entire ignorance of objective and ultimate causes. 
If human knowledge is not immediately of Noumena or “things 
in themselves,” but only of the sensational and other effects of 
Noumena, then it is only what he would call relative. And this 
is what it is, according to Mr. Mill; who takes Sir W. Hamilton’s 
account of our knowledge of the secondary qualities of matter as 
a specimen of this conception of a merely relative knowledge. 
He holds that all we know, immediately and mediately, of exter- 
nal objects, is the sensations which they cause, and the order of 
the occurrence of these sensations, in ourselves and others ;—this, 
we suppose he would add, is not known to be all that is. But 
what is to be understood by our phenomenal knowledge being 
relative to an unknown cause? We should have expected Mr. 
Mill to say that phenomena in a conscious self are themselves 
the Absolute, at least the only Absolute we have to do with. But 
he does not say this. He uses language here and there in this 
book, and generally in his Logic, about unknown causes and 
things, which is very like Sir W. Hamilton’s exceptional man- 
ner of speaking about the Unconditioned. Both philosophers 
now and then seem to say that there is something, not pheno- 
menal in consciousness, that is, and that perhaps is knowable, not 
by us indeed, but in some higher intelligence. 

When any one proclaims the relativity of this our human know- 
ledge, the first question which occurs is, What is that to which 
it is in relation? A relation supposes two terms. Our imme- 
diate and mediate consciousness makes one of these terms. 
But what is the other? The phrase “relativity of human know- 
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ledge” carries a different meaning, according to the answer given 
to this question. 

We, of course, discount the individual relativity of vulgar 
scepticism, according to which, whatever any man believes, 
however his conceptions may have been formed, is true for him 
—each individual being the sufficient measure of the universe 
for himself. This sort of relativity is discarded by all who 
speak of one man’s beliefs or conceptions as being more nearly 
true than another’s. For this manner of speaking implies an 
independent standard, by which individual thought is measured, 
and to which individual “ knowledge” is relative. 

Discounting this, we distinguish three apparently different 
phases of the relativity of knowledge. These may be expressed 
respectively in three propositions :— 

1. Human knowledge or consciousness, mediate and imme- 
diate, is the effect of an unknown cause,’ to which unknown 
cause it is relative. 

2. Human knowledge, or consciousness mediate and imme- 
diate, is in itself, essentially or internally, a relation, that which 
is irrelative being necessarily unknown. 

3. Human knowledge, or consciousness mediate and im- 
mediate, is in itself an imperfectly comprehended system of 
relations, collectively relative to, and measurable by, Divine 
Omniscience or the Divine Ideas. 

The correlated terms in the first of these theories are our 
immediate conscious experience and inferences from it (the 
effect), and that which is not consciousness, but which may be 
called External Existence (the cause of what we experience 
and infer). The correlative terms in the second of these 
theories are the various elements, internal to and constitutive 
of our intelligence and its inherent faith. The correlated terms 
in the third of these theories are our variously conditioned but 
objectively imperfect knowledge, on the one hand, and the all- 
comprehensive Divine Omniscience on the other. Mr. Mill 
seems to adopt the first, and Sir W. Hamilton the second of 
these theories ; while the third is the conception of those 
who claim for our intelligence a seminal identity with an 
Omniscience from which we actually fall short only in degree. 
Under the first and second theories the environment of our 
finite knowledge is an Unknown; under the third theory its 
environment and ideal is Omniscience. 

Mr. Mill is puzzled how to understand what Sir W. Hamil- 
ton means by his “strong and explicit” affirmations of the 
merely relative nature of every human knowledge,—as when he 
says that “things in themselves” are to us “altogether un- 
knowable ;” that whatever we can know of anything is “its 
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phenomenal relation to our organs ;” and that “all we know is 
phenomenal of the unknown.” He concludes, however, that 
“in any substantial meaning of the phrases, the doctrine they 
assert was certainly not held by Sir W. Hamilton” (pp. 17, 18) ; 
who, he adds, by no means admits that we know nothing of 
Matter, for instance, except its existence and the sensations 
produced by it. Quotations are offered, from which Mr. Mill 
draws the conclusion, “that Sir W. Hamilton either never held, 
or when he wrote the Dissertations had ceased to hold, the 
doctrine for which he has been so often praised, and nearly as 
often attacked—the doctrine of the Relativity of knowledge. 
He certainly did sincerely believe that he held it. But he re- 
pudiated it in every sense which makes it other than a barren 
truism. In the only meaning in which he really maintained it, 
there is nothing to maintain. It is an identical proposition, 
and nothing more” (p. 28). 

We have alluded to this already in speaking about the mean- 
ing of a consciousness of Matter. We confess that we are 
at a loss to discover a “substantial difference” between Mr. 
Mill’s unknown Cause, and Sir W. Hamilton’s Unconditioned 
or Unknown. In fact, Sir W. Hamilton turns his back to the 
Unconditioned more visibly than even Mr. Mill does. He dis- 
claims any knowledge of more than things or persons, human 
and Divine, conditioned in space and time. Mr. Mill some- 
times appears to say that we have a knowledge of at least the 
“mere existence” of outward or extra phenomenal things or 
causes ; while Sir W. Hamilton does not claim even objective 
“existence” for his Unconditioned. Our ultimate ignorance 
of causes is a doctrine which Hamilton reiterates; telling us 
that “the causes of all phenomena are at last occult;” and 
that “thus at last we must perforce confess the venerable abyss 
of ignorance.” —(Discussions, p. 657.) 

Mr. Mill says that Sir William Hamilton taught no substantial 
doctrine of relativity. He taught, at any rate, a doctrine whose 
direct and prominent result is that “the highest knowledge is a 
consciousness of ignorance ;” that “the pursuit of knowledge is 
but a course between two ignorances ;” that “the consummation 
of our philosophy is ignorance ;” that “as cognisant intelligences, 
our dream of knowledge is a little light surrounded with dark- 
ness ;” that “the sphere of human enlightenment is at best a 
point, compared with the boundless universe of night surround- 
ing it;” that “ the grand result of human wisdom is a conscious- 
ness that what we know is as nothing to what we know not.” 
These are only a few out of a host of passages in which 
Hamilton enunciates the most comprehensive conclusion that 
is peculiarly due to that relative knowledge which involves 
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our Absolute Nescience, and our dependence on Faith in the 
“necessary truths” which, in our life-voyage, we carry with us 
and interpret in consciousness, as a substitute for the Omni- 
science of which we are destitute. Let us recollect that when 
we are said to be ultimately nescient, this implies that there 
can be no proper science of anything until everything is com- 
pletely known,—that Omniscience is the only Science. With 
all this in our recollection, can we say that the Hamiltonian 
doctrine of relativity is the verbal figment which Mr. Mill 
supposes it to be? Is it not, in fact, identical with his own, 
with the two exceptions, that he describes the unknown or 
unconditioned as a “cause” or an “ existence ;” and that the 
decipherable symbols by which he permits us to be regulated 
in our voyage through the darkness, are uniformly the language 
of experience, thus leaving room for a modification or even 
reversal of our present “necessary truths,” by our future experi- 
ence,—a contingency against which, as we have said, no doctrine 
can find absolute security. With Mr. Mill himself our real 
knowledge, in all physical inferences, is ultimately relative to 
our associative tendencies and our expectant faith ; with Hamil- 
ton it is radically relative to those “testimonies of consci- 
ousness” which he gathers together under the name of com- 
mon sense. Hamilton no doubt claims a knowledge of the 
phenomena given to us in consciousness, and a belief in 
the “necessary truths” by which we interpret them, which 
may in a secondary sense be called absolute. It is, so to 
speak, a relatively absolute knowledge and belief; for it is 
our fixed and trusted compass on our life voyage, as acting 
and thinking beings—to be trusted till proved false. And 
its complement of beliefs is not, he maintains, disproved by 
anything that we experience, or by any internal contradiction 
among the beliefs themselves. Now, what more, what less, does 
Mr. Mill himself say? In what, except in degree, and in his 
manner of describing the origin and limits of our ultimate Trust, 
does he differ from Sir William Hamilton? His “ unknown 
cause” is equivalent to Sir William’s “unknown existence,” 
for he professes that he cannot say (except so far as it may be 
inferred from experience) that the ordered uniformity, on which 
he regulates all his intellectual proceedings, is eternal. Hamil- 
ton professes to be ignorant (apart from the instinct of reason) 
whether Existence has or has not a beginning or anend. He 
can only say that Existence must be either absolutely finite or 
infinite, ¢.g., in its duration. In other words, Time is either 
absolute or infinite. Now we cannot decide between these 
alternatives; and, thus ignorant, we have to live in Time by 
faith, and not by sight or perfect knowledge. 
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What is the concrete question that lies beneath this con- 
troversy about an Unconditioned? Here again Mr. Mill 
seems to misconceive. He tells us that the question really at 
issue in Sir William Hamilton’s celebrated and striking review 
of M. Cousin’s philosophy, is “ unly another form of the ques- 
tion, ‘ Have we, or have we not, an immediate intuition of God ? 
.... the name of God being veiled under two extremely abs- 
tract phrases, the Infinite and the Absolute, perhaps from a 
reverential feeling’” (p. 32). 

Where, we ask Mr. Mill, has Sir William Hamilton written 
anything to sanction this translation of the debated question ? 
The question is not immediately about a knowledge or con- 
sciousness of God, and the possibility of that, but about the 
possibility of a knowledge or consciousness of Existence (God 
and Creation, Mind and Matter) which should supersede the 
Belief or Trust in which Hamiltonism throughout declares 
that we are obliged to live. Existence is eternal. Can we 
reduce eternity to science? or can we even comprehend what 
we mean when we use the word? Our regulative belief, in 
its causal form, presses us beyond the finite in time. This, 
according to Sir William Hamilton, is because we are originally 
unable to conceive an absolute beginning; according to, Mr. 
Mill, it is because our associated experience has gradually made 
us unable to have satisfaction in unexplained changes. But 
whatever its origin, do not both alike recognise a mental ten- 
dency in us which impels us to carry Existence at last out of 
sight of finite intelligence, into Eternity or the Unknown, thus 
leaving us at the mercy of a state of mind which is radically 
one of trust, and not of conscious insight,—not, in short, a state 
of intuition of phenomena at all ? 

With Sir W. Hamilton the Unconditioned or Infinito-Abso- 
lute is not a real external thing, though here and there he uses 
language which may seem to imply that itis. It is only another 
name for our ultimate ignorance of the 7o°Ev xai Ila@v—an igno- 
rance which leaves us at the mercy of faith in our physical 
and moral experience, or in what Sir William calls the “ testi- 
mony of consciousness.” “The Infinite and Absolute are,” he 
tells us, “only the names of two counter imbecilities of the 
human mind, transmuted into properties of the nature of things, 
of two subjective negations converted into objective affirmations. 
We tire ourselves either in adding to or in taking from. Some 
more reasonably call the thing unfinishable—injinite ; others, 
less irrationally, call it finished—adbsolute. But in both cases 
the metastasis is itself irrational.”—(Diseussions, p. 21.) 

Can Mr. Mill say that “what is rejected as knowledge by 
this doctrine is brought back under the name of belief ;” or can 
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he charge it with reducing the doctrine of relativity to “a mere 
verbal controversy, by an admission of a second source of intel- 
lectual conviction called Belief, which is anterior to knowledge, 
is the foundation of it, and is not subject to its limitations; and 
through the medium of which we may have, and are justified 
in having, a full assurance of all the things pronounced un- 
knowable to us”? In what respect does it make “ Belief a higher 
source of evidence than knowledge ;” or assert that we have, and 
are warranted in having, “ beliefs beyond our knowledge; be- 
liefs respecting the Unconditioned, respecting that which is 
in itself unknowable ?” 

Where does Mr. Mill find evidence that Sir W. Hamilton 
recognised in consciousness beliefs in another sense than he does 
himself; though he differs with him in his account of the way 
in which some of them come to be there? Hume sets down as 
one of the chief subjects for philosophical curiosity, “to inquire 
what is the nature of that evidence which assures us of any real 
existence and matter of fact, beyond the present testimony of our 
senses or the records of our memory,’-—a part of philosophy, he 
adds, which “has been little cultivated either by the ancients 
or moderns.”—(Hssays, 11. 37.) Mr. Mill’s own treatise on 
“Logic” is an exposition of the rationale of this kind of 
evidence. With him, as indeed with Hume and with all, this 
evidence is radically belief substituted for perfect insight or 
knowledge. Every received universal proposition regarding 
matters of fact is saturated with belief. When we accept 
any of the generalizations of science, or of the alleged necessary 
truths of reason regarding matters of fact, we do so only on 
trust. We believe in the universality of gravitation, not 
because we can intuitively or consciously perceive of all the 
gravitating universe, past, distant, and future, but because we 
trust in the uniformity of nature, and have evidence of the 
gravitating rule among bodies, which we cannot reject, without, 
by implication, ceasing to believe in the steadiness of natural 
order. And this very faith in the steadiness of nature, or in 
physical causation, is itself, according to Mr. Mill, not even a 
complete, but only an empirical induction. It is at last only 
a blind confidence, generated by the associative tendency, which 
produces what in a secondary sense we may call knowledge, 
but which is appropriately named belief. Sir W. Hamilton’s 
“consciousness” may testify more things than Mr. Mill’s “ expe- 
rience” does ; but it is not “ belief respecting the Uuconditioned” 
that it testifies; unless Mr. Mill’s own ¢rust in continued natural 
uniformity, in the absence of any knowledge that nature is uni- 
form, is to be called “belief respecting the Unconditioned.” 
Both are only regulative beliefs as to how we should think and 
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act in our voyage through surrounding darkness—trust in our 
compass in the absence of daylight. Hamilton’s beliefs are of 
the nature of knowledge, so far as they inform us how to steer ; 
they are different from knowledge, so far as, enveloped as we 
are in the unknowable, we can point to no area of conscious 
experience wide enough to be co-extensive with them; some 
of them we accept as true without limit in time, although 
eternity is unknowable. May not the like be said of the 
beliefs which Mr. Mill also carries as his working cargo; though 
he may have them otherwise arranged, and expressed with a 
more direct reference to their related experience? Is not Mr. 
Mill ready to vindicate himself for believing that nature is 
universally uniform, although he cannot know, and must merely 
take on trust this universality? Yet neither he nor Sir W. 
Hamilton are to be described as thinking that these regulative 
trusts have “the Unconditioned” for their object ; that they 
are a knowledge (under another name) of the Unknown. The 
most “complete” induction involves an ultimate trust,—well 
or ill founded, and in whatever way originated. 

Mr. Mill, however, says that Sir W. Hamilton does professedly 
penetrate into the Unconditioned, in promulgating what he calls 
his law of the Conditioned; that he there applies the rule of 
“excluded middle” to the Unconditioned, to which, as a synonym 
for the Unknown, any rule must be inapplicable. We do not 
deny that there are ambiguous expressions in what Sir W. 
Hamilton has written, due in part perhaps to too resolute an 
abstinence from concrete references ; yet here too, strange as it 
may seem, we ask for the difference between the Conditioned 
Knowledge of Hamilton, and the results of the corresponding 
part of the criticism of Mr. Mill. Let us compare them. 

Our whole conscious experience is, in Hamilton’s view, condi- 
tioned in space and time. As dependent on the body, it is 
extended or conditioned by space ; and in itself, as well as when 
external, it is conditioned by time. Man involves body and 
mind. Whatever we know or believe in, thus partakes both of 
a spacial and a temporal nature ; for everything we can know or 
believe in is connected with everything else. Now we do not, 
properly speaking, know anything unless we know everything ; 
and as space and time become mysterious when we try to carry 
them out towards the infinitely great or the infinitely little, 
everything spacial and temporal becomes mysterious too. 
“Omnia exeunt in mysterium.” We cannot conceive space, 
‘4.e., existence in space, at a maximum or finished quantity, 
nor as destitute of a maximum or unfinishable. We cannot 
conceive space, 7.¢., existence in space, at a minimum or finished 
quantity in the other direction, nor destitute of a minimum, and 
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in this respect unfinishable. We cannot conceive time, «<., 
existence as in time, at a maximum or finished quantity, nor 
as destitute of a maximum or unfinishable. We cannot con- 
ceive time, 7.¢., existence in time, at a minimum, and in this 
respect unfinishable. But one in each of these pairs of alter- 
natives must be true. 

Mr. Mill holds that Sir W. Hamilton has failed to make 
out both these points. “It is not proved,” he says, “that the 
conditioned lies between two hypotheses concerning the Uncon- 
ditioned, neither of which hypotheses we can conceive as pos- 
sible. And it is not proved that, as regards the Unconditioned, 
one or the other of these hypotheses must be true. Both pro- 
positions must be placed in that numerous class of metaphysical 
doctrines, which have a magnificent sound, but are empty of the 
smallest substance” (p. 87). 

For ourselves (as we have already, in this article, treated 
space as a conception of one kind of conscious experience in 
time, and time itself as only an abstract term to express the 
mutability of our conscious experience, the conception being 
suggested by the fact of change), we may throw space out of 
account, and describe our conscious experience of changeable 
existence, as what at last loses itself in one of two alternate 
inconceivables, each illustrative of what Hamilton calls “a 
counter imbecility of the human mind.” Must not the ex- 
perienced Existence, external or internal, which we are daily 
conscious of as changing, externally and internally, be either 
changing for ever, or else cease to change? How can we avoid 
one of these alternatives? Existence, as in time, must, in short, 
either be or not be. It is, as such, either absolutely finite or in- 
finite. Its absolute finitude is inconsistent with the universality 
of the causal belief ; its infinity cannot be grasped as a conception, 
for, ex hypothesi, it is not a whole. We may come by our causal 
belief in the way Mr. Mill says we do, or in the way Sir W. 
Hamilton says we do, or in the way Reid says we do. But 
however we come by it, there it is; and, as Mr. Mill may allow, 
by an invariable association at any rate, we are unable to con- 
ceive or believe an uncaused beginning of Being (7.c., of the 
7> Ilav, or God + creation). Nor can we, on the other hand, 
conceive as complete what in its essential nature must be in- 
complete,—the Infinite alternative. But the Existence which 
we are cognisant of “in part,’ must be either the one or the 
other. Our highest conception is thus of Existence where its 
horizon is the darkness of the unknowable. 

Mr. Mill objects that the principle of excluded middle, z.e., 
that one of two contradictory hypotheses must be true, is in- 
applicable to “things in themselves.” He refuses to admit this 
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rule when the subject is a Noumenon ; inasmuch as “ every pos- 
sible predicate, even negative, except the single one of Non-entity, 
involves as a part of itself something positive, which part is only 
known to us by phenomenal experience, and may have only a 
phenomenal existence. . . . The only contradictory alternative 
of which the negative contains nothing positive, is that between 
Entity and Non-entity, Existing and Non-existing : and, so far 
as regards that distinction,’ he adds, “I admit the law of excluded 
middle as applicable to Nowmena ; they must either exist or not 
exist. But this is all the applicability I can allow to it” 
(p. 86.) 

Now, when we try to face the problem of the Beginning or 
the Ending of this time-conditioned existence, are we not face 
to face with the very alternative which Mr. Mill here admits as 
legitimate? We are asking whether Existence, as conditioned 
in time, ultimately 7s, or is not. Mr. Mill will allow that this 
must either be, or not be, 7.e¢., there must either be or not be 
temporal or mutable Existence ; that swch Existence is either 
absolutely finite or else infinite. Succession either is or is not 
noumenal. But can we grasp either alternative, and so hinder 
it from reminding us, as it does, whenever we try to grasp it, 
that our whole conscious life, with all its cargo of beliefs, is 
placed here, as Pascal says, “in a vast uncertain medium, ever 
floating between ignorance and knowledge,” and in which “ all 
things seem to arise from nothing, and to proceed to infinity ?” 

Mr. Mill says a great deal about “inconceivability,” and its 
three kinds, and about its being “impossible to believe a pro- 
position which conveys to us no meaning at all,” such as that 
“ Humpty-Dumpty is an Abracadabra,” we neither knowing 
what is meant by an Abracadabra, nor what is meant by 
Humpty-Dumpty ; and he argues from this that propositions 
about the Unconditioned must be incredible. Yet Sir W. 
Hamilton tells us, he says, that “things there are which may, 
nay, must be true, of which the understanding is wholly unable 
to construe to itself the possibility;’ and that it is obliged to 
believe as necessary “one of two unconditionates, neither of 
which can be conceived as possible.’ But does Mr. Mill 
himself not believe that the Existence of which we are con- 
scious, ultimately either is, or is not changing; or that the 
7> Ildv either has or has not a beginning or an end? We 
must hold Mr. Mill’s objection irrelevant, until he names to us 
any other sort of proposition with regard to the Unconditioned 
or Unknown, which Sir W. Hamilton enunciates and asks us 
to believe. Sir William indeed bids us believe scientific and 
practical propositions regarding what is revealed as conditioned, 
for which we can render no reason, and which we must take on 
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trust, because we cannot fathom the abyss over which we are 
floating. But is not the whole tenor of his philosophy to 
exhort to neutrality upon controversies which have been 
fetched from the Unknown; to teach that questions in which 
we try to transcend the beliefs which are our human substi- 
tute for Omniscience are vain and profitless, and should be 
consigned to the limbo of open questions? Is not its supreme 
lesson an enforcement of the intellectual duty of turning 
our back upon the Unconditioned or Unknowable, in order 
that we may read the revelation in consciousness (or, as Mr. 
Mill would have it, in experience), which ultimately we must 
take upon trust? Does it not warn against the opposite atti- 
tude, in which metaphysicians and theologians have been too 
apt to indulge, of gazing into the Unconditioned, and involv- 
ing themselves in antinomies of reason, in a virtual as- 
sumption of Omniscience? The true scope of developed Hamil- 
tonism is to sweep away a mass of ontological speculation; and 
to induce a trustful study of phenomena, and their relations 
to other self-conscious phenomena, and to Supreme Mind. “A 
world of false, and pestilent, and presumptuous reasoning, by 
which philosophy and theology are now equally discredited, 
would,” he tells us, “be at once abolished, in the recognition of 
this rule of prudent Nescience.” 

Has this discovery that “our dream of knowledge is a little 
light, rounded with darkness,” any effect wpon our manner of 
looking at what comes within the little light? Are our spiri- 
tual, moral, and physical beliefs less fixed because all intelli- 
gence is at last only trust? Is every proposition open because 
no proposition is ultimately knowable? May our physical faith 
be discredited by our moral and spiritual, our moral and spiri- 
tual by our physical, and either, or both, by an alleged super- 
natural revelation ? 

These questions are suggested by Mr. Mansel’s professed 
applications of Hamiltonism, and by Mr. Mill’s relative criti- 
cism, which has drawn a larger shase of popular attention than 
any other part of his “Examination.” The chapter which con- 
tains this criticism requires a separate review for itself. With 
all our admiration for Mr. Mansel’s labours as a philosopher, and 
as the ornament of an illustrious university, we are not prepared 
to subscribe to some passages in his application of the Hamil- 
tonian philosophy to theological controversy, in his celebrated 
Bampton Lectures. Our inability to rise to a science that is 
independent of faith or trust,—faith in the testimony of con- 
sciousness, according to Hamilton, or in the results of invariable 
association or experience, according to Mr. Mill,—is surely no 
reason for accepting as believable any professed external reve- 
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lation, or any accepted interpretation of such, irrespectively of 
its moral and spiritual contents. The more awful the darkness 
of the surrounding Unknown, the more implicit might our faith 
be expected to be in the “testimonies of consciousness,” or in 
the primary revelations of physical and moral experience,— 
without which we have not got light to see our way to the 
proof of a revelation which approaches us through historical 
facts. A doctrine that puts discredit upon the common reason, 
because we are not omniscient, is, in fact, a reversal of the 
Hamiltonian philosophy, which turns its back upon the Uncon- 
ditioned, not in order to be able to throw a new meaning into 
words when they express the attributes of God, but in order 
to enforce obedience to our genuine intellectual and moral 
beliefs. Hamiltonism paralyses ontological discussion in its 
primary rudiments, by proving that ontology has nothing to 
discuss or controvert, and then directs human research to the 
realities that are revealed in our external and moral experience, 
in a spirit of trustful humility. It makes open questions, or 
rather no questions at all, of many famous theological ones ; 
but it nowhere opens a way for the reception of a professed 
external revelation of a God who cannot be worshipped and 
trusted without involving us in a contradiction of all that we 
mean by wisdom, and goodness, and trustworthiness. Nor, after 
all, do we understand Mr. Mansel to intend the contrary ; or 
indeed to intend more than the analogical theologians, including 
King, Brown, and Whately, have expressed in other language. 


We meant to have examined some of the applications of the 
doctrine of the Unknown to the multiplication of “ open ques- 
tions,” for the promotion of theological eclecticism, and to free 
agency or causation proper, human and Divine, as well as its 
relation to the Hamiltonian theory of the causal belief. But we 
must forbear, even tempted as we are by Mr. Mill’s chapters on 
these two last subjects. We can only express our regret at the 
countenance which Mr. Mill gives to an assumed inconsistency 
of Divine and human free-will with regularity in nature or the 
phenomenal world. The matter of present interest in this 
question is the possibility of a moral causation co-existing with 
universal law or order in the world of experience. Human life 
is based on both; and the philosophy of the Unknown,— 
ignorant alike of moral causation and of physical law, except 
as given, mediately or immediately, in experience,—is ready to 
recognise both. 


We cannot even enter on the consideration of any of the three 
groups of logical questions, already noted as embraced by Mr. 
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Mill, and to which eight chapters of his “Examination” are 
devoted. These, if treated in a manner at all commensurate 
with their number and intricacy, would require another article 
not shorter than the present. We take room, however, for 
the remark, that while Mr. Mill in many places in the 
logical as in the metaphysical chapters, so it seems to us, 
exaggerates his own differences with Sir W. Hamilton, and 
Sir W. Hamilton’s inconsistencies with himself—and some- 
times, by a misconception of the Hamiltonian meaning,—he 
nevertheless in the logical discussion, in one important par- 
ticular, concedes nearly all that we are prepared to maintain. 
He “ subscribes heartily to all that is said of the importance of 
Formal Logic by Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel” (p. 403). 
Nor does he “deny the scientific convenience of considering 
this limited portion of Logic apart from the rest; the doctrine 
of Syllogism, for instance, apart from the theory of Induction ; 

and of teaching it in an earlier stage of intellectual education” 

(p. 404). And we agree with him when he goes on to say that 
“it is not only indispensable that the larger Logic, which 
embraces all the general conditions of the ascertainment of truth, 
should be studied in addition to the smaller Logic, which only 
concerns itself with the conditions of consistency, but the smaller 
Logic ought to be, at least finally, studied as part of the greater 
—as a portion of the means to the same end; and its relation 
to the other parts—to the other means—should be distinctly 
displayed.” 

After this, in what does Mr. Mill differ from Sir W. Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Mansel, with respect to much that he has written 
about in these chapters, unless in the larger meaning he insists 
on giving to the word Reasoning, which with him embraces not 
the act merely of formally applying asswmed general rules to the 
determination of doubts, but also the tentative processes, for 
determining the experiential legitimacy of the assumptions. 
The Logic ‘and logical psychology of Hamilton limits itself to 
the former ; the Logic and logical psychology of Mr. Mill em- 
brace the latter. To this circumstance are due many of Mr. 
Mill’s strictures on his chapters on Concepts, Judgment, and 
Reasoning. At the same time, we believe that no really philo- 
sophical study of Logic is possible, if the student overlooks 
the relation between the abstract formulas for judgments and 
reasonings,—whether according to the Old or the New Analytic, 
—and what is to be expressed in them. The forms are the 
framework which logical science provides for the unelliptical 
expression of our ratiocinative applications of assumed universal 
propositions, to the determination either of general questions, or 
of matters of fact. At the best, they help us to decide whether 
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our sumptions are experientially legitimate, only by making us 
more distinctly aware of what we logically mean in them, and of 
what they lead to if we are verbally consistent with ourselves. 
We must close abruptly. Mr. Mill announces that his 
“ Examination” is “an attempt to anticipate, as far as is yet 
possible, the judgment of posterity on Sir W. Hamilton’s 
labours ” (p. 3) ; and he thinks that he anticipates that judgment 
in the opinion that either Dr. Thomas Brown, or Archbishop 
Whately, “has done far greater service to the world, in the 
origination and diffusion of important thought, than Sir W. 
Hamilton with all his learning” (p. 553). When the philosophy 
of Hamilton is interpreted by Mr. Mill, as in even ludicrous 
contradiction with itself, in its most fundamental principles, and 
as proclaiming an unsubstantial truism to be its great discovery, 
even this estimate of its place appears to be a favourable exag- 
geration. But, if what seems on a superficial interpretation to 
be a shallow truism is found to be a profound truth, by oversight 
of which the world has been vexed with ontological abstractions 
which have often superseded experience, or has taken license in 
controversies where the question can be determined and even 
stated only by an Omniscience ; and if the chief alleged con- 
tradictions disappear, and the essential Hamiltonian theory, so 
far as it goes, is found to be at any rate one with itself, and 


largely capable of assimilation with the best ideas of this age, 
we must respectfully ask Mr. Mill to consider whether this 
critical judgment truly forecasts the place that is to be finally 
adjudged by the philosophical world to Sir William Hamilton, 
as an interlocutor in the Scotch discussion of philosophy, and 
a power in the European thought of the nineteenth century. 
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Art. II.—BURLESQUE POETRY. 


1.— Butler’s Hudibras. Edited by Ropert BEuu. Fcap. 
Griffin. 1861. 

2.—The Poetical Works of Matthew Prior. London, William 
Pickering. 1835. 


THE Burlesque, though a lower species of the Comic, which 
can never expose vice or recommend virtue with the energy of 
the Higher Comedy, has yet its own place and purpose in litera- 
ture. It may be allowed at times to amuse us in a sort of 
Saturnalia by mimicking what is lofty and dignified; but its 
best use is to level inordinate pretensions and reveal the empti- 
ness of inflated exaggeration. We may fairly laugh at a passing 
parody on almost anything that is not sacred, just as we might 
enjoy for an hour the late Mr. Robson’s Medea without throw- 
ing off our allegiance to Euripides. But the elaborate burlesques 
which have sometimes been in fashion, as Travesties of Homer 
or Virgil, Comic Grammars, Comic Histories of England, and 
the like, appear to us to be profane abominations, as hurtful to 
unformed minds as they are offensive to a cultivated taste. An 
undue indulgence in this tendency leads to a habit of morbid 
irreverence that breaks through all the barriers intended to 
repress its aberrations. On the other hand, when the frivolous 
puts on the mask of gravity, when dogmatism usurps the place 
of truth, when error or absurdity have gained a prescriptive 
ascendency, the Burlesque may lawfully be called in to detect 
the imposture, and restore the influence of reason and good sense. 

It has been sometimes said that the ancients were unac- 
quainted with burlesque writing ; but this is surely a mistake. 
They may have no poems entirely burlesque, for the Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice, if it is to be called ancient, belongs 
to the Mock Heroic, which is the opposite of the Burlesque, 
—the one consisting in the exaltation of the Little, while 
the other attempts to depreciate the Great. Yet the two ex- 
tremes will sometimes meet; and it seems impossible to deny 
that the ancient comic writers, particularly Aristophanes and 
Lucian, exhibit many burlesque pictures and passages. The 
conduct and bearing of Bacchus in the play of the Frogs is 
a burlesque upon the character of Hercules, in his descent to 
the infernal regions; and many of the dialogues of Lucian 
are a burlesque upon the Pagan mythology and Heroic history. 
Homer himself has presented us with a burlesque sketch, when 
he makes the gods give way to inextinguishable laughter, at 
Vulcan’s awkward efforts to hand round the nectar with the 
grace of a Ganymede. 
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The earliest modern masters of eminence in this school are 
confessedly Berni and Scarron ; but although we recognise them 
as first in date, we cannot admit them to be foremost in excel- 
lence, when we think of the incomparable poem of Butler, who 
both saw so well the proper objects of his attack, and could 
direct the artillery of his ridicule with such unerring and over- 
whelming effect. 

Our English literature, however, contains other admirable 
specimens of this style besides Hudibras ; and indeed through- 
out its whole range burlesque compositions of an occasional 
character are constantly to be found. Whenever anything good 
is overdone or comes to be out of place and season, Momus is 
always ready to make game of the occasion. Wherever rever- 
ence ceases ridicule may begin. 

The Rime of Sir Thopas, in the Canterbury Tales, is a bur- 
lesque on the narrative ballads of the day, with their endless 
detail of trifling particulars, and their stereotyped formulas of 
silly commonplace. But a truer specimen of this kind of cari- 
cature may be found in “The Turnament of Tottenham,” which 
belongs apparently to the century after Chaucer, and is an 
excellent burlesque on those encounters of chivalry where 
Beauty presided and was the prize of Valour. The contest here 
has for its object the “wooing, winning, and wedding of Tib, 
the Reeve’s daughter,” and the combatants are the rustics of the 
neighbourhood, mounted on cart-horses, and fighting with flails. 
The versification is strongly alliterative, and resembles in a 
somewhat simplified form the metre with which we are fami- 
liar in the “Awntyrs of Arthur at the Terne Wathelyn,” 
and other early English poems of the Round Table. The 
Tottenham Tournament must be well known to many of our 
readers, but as old things are beginning now to be forgotten, 
we venture to insert a verse or two of it, which we do in modern 
spelling. 

After a holiday-gathering of country people at Tottenham, 
Perkyn the Potter openly asserts his pretensions to the hand of 
Tib, the daughter of Randolph, the reeve or bailiff of the manor. 
His claim is met by an indignant resistance on the part of some 
wealthier suitors, and Randolph, the father, then proclaims a 
tournament to be held for deciding the competition, while he 
announces at the same time the portion which his daughter will 
receive :— 


“Then said Randolph the Reeve, ‘ Ever be he “ waryd,” 
That about this carping longer would be tarried : 
I would not my daughter, that “ scho”’ were miscarried, 
But at her most worship I would “ scho” were married. 
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Therefore a tournament shall begin 
This day sevennight, 
With a flail for to fight, 
And he that is most of might 
Shall brook her with wynne.” 


“‘ Whoso bears him best in the tournament, 
Him shall be granted the gree by the common assent, 
For to win my daughter with doughtiness of dint, 
And Coppell my brood-hen that was brought out of Kent, 
And my dunn’d cow; 
For no ’spence will I spare, 
For no cattle will I care, 
He shall have my grey mare 
And my spotted sow.’ ”’ 


A word here in passing on a philological point. “Coppell” 
seems to have become a common or conventional name for a 
domestic fowl, and it is so used in an old chap-book edition of 
Reynard the Fox, mentioned in Mr. Collier’s recent book on 
Early English Literature, vol. ii. p. 241. It is the name there 
given to Chanticleer’s daughter, who has been killed by Reynard, 
and whose epitaph runs thus :— 


“ Coppell lies here, stout Chanticleer’s dear daughter : 
Mourn thou that read’st, for wicked was her slaughter.” 


The name thus given was then either in vernacular use, or was 
taken from Caxton’s translation of the Flemish forms of the poem 
of Reynard, which some consider as the most ancient of the whole. 
There the Cock’s daughter is called Coppe or Coppen, while in 
the Low German version of 1498 her name is Krassevot (Scratch- 
foot). Whether in Flemish or in English, the word Coppell or 
Coppe is derived from cop, a top or crest; and coppell, or the 
copped hen, is the same with our name of “ tappit hen,” which 
means in its literal sense a hen with a tuft, and in its figurative 
sense a still better thing. Tib’s hen, it will be observed, was 
brought out of Kent, which is not far from the country of the 
Dorkings. 

The week that intervened between the appointed day for the 
tournament is busily employed by the several combatants in 
“ oraithing their weed,” and otherwise preparing for the contest ; 
and the substitutes which they resort to for regular armour are 
amusingly described :— 


“‘ They sewed them in sheepskins for they should not brest : 
Tlk-one took a black hat instead of a crest : 
A basket or a pannier before on their breast, 
And a flail in their hand ; for to fight ‘ prest,’ 
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Forth gan they fare : 
There was ‘ kythed’ mickle force, 
Who should best fend his corse ; 
He that had no good horse, 
He gat him a mare.” 


The description of the lady who is to be at once the specta- 
tress and the reward of the strife is given in very brilliant 
colours :— 

“‘ Such another gathering have I not seen oft, 
When all the great company came ‘ ridand’ to the croft ; 
Tib on a grey mare was set up on loft 
On a sack full of feathers, for ‘ scho’ should sit soft, 
And led to the gap. 

For crying of the men 

Further would not Tib then 

Till ‘ scho’ had her brood-hen 

Set in her lap. 


“A gay girdle Tib had on, borrowed for the ‘ nones,’ 
And a garland on her head full of round bones, 
And a broach on her breast full of sapphire stones, 
With the holy-rood token,” ete. 


The several competitors then put up their various vows for 
success, after the most approved fashion of knighthood, and the 
fight begins :— 
“When they had their vows made, forth can they hie, 
With flails and horns and trumps made of tree : 
There were all the bachelors of that countree ; 
They were dight in array, as themselves would be : 
Their banners were full bright 
Of an old rotten fell ; 
The cheveron of a plough-mell ; 
And the shadow of a bell 
Quartered with the moon light. 


“T wot it was no ‘ childer’ game when they together met : 
When ilka freke in the field on his fellow bet, 
And laid on stiffly, for nothing would they let, 
And fought ferly fast, till their horses swet, 
And few words spoken. 
There were flails all-to slattered, 
There were shields all-to flattered, 
Bowls and dishes all-to shattered, 
And many heads broken. 


“ Perkin turned him about in that ilk thrang, 
Among those weary boys he wrest and he wrang ; 
He threw them down to the earth, and thrast them amang, 
When he saw Terry away with Tib fang, 
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And after him ran: 
Off his horse he him drewgh, 
And gave him of his flail enough. 
‘ We te he,’ quoth Tib, and leugh, 
‘Ye are a doughty man.’” 
Perkin having won the day, the affair is suitably wound up. 
The wounded are carried off by their wives, sisters, or sweet- 
hearts ; the bridal is celebrated, and the bridal feast is attended 
by all the defeated combatants :— 
“ To that ilk feast came many for the nones ; 
Some came hip-halt, and some tripping on the stones ; 
Some a staff in his hand, and some two at once ; 
Of some were the heads broken, of some the shoulder-bones ; 
With sorrow came they thither : 
Wo was Hawkyn, wo was Harry, 
Wo was Tomkyn, wo was Terry, 
And so was all the bachelary, 
When they met together. 


“ At that feast they were served with a rich array, 
Every five and five had a cokenay ; 
And so they sate in jollity all the long day ; 
And at the last they went to bed with full great deray ; 
Mickle mirth was them among ; 

In every corner of the house 

Was melody delicious 

For to hear precious 

Of six men’s song.” 


We cannot dismiss this excellent ballad without noticing the 
great affinity which its language exhibits to the Anglian forms 
of speech. 

Coming down a little later, one suspects at first that Spenser 
is about to give us a burlesque in his Shepherd’s Calendar, when 
he begins with those lines which Pope ridiculed so mischiev- 
ously 1 in his insidious paper in the Guardian :— 

“ H. Diggon Davie! I bid her good day ; 
Or Diggon her is, or I missay. 
D. Her was her, whilst it was day-light ; 
But now her is a most wretched wight.” 


On further perusal, however, we perceive that the poet’s inten- 
tion was merely to give the language, and paint the manners of 
rural life in their rudest simplicity, without any design to throw 
contempt upon them. On the other hand, we find in the Afid- 
summer Night’s Dream a most unequivocal and successful bur- 
lesque upon the high-flown tragedy of the times, as caricatured 
by the “tedious brief scene of young Pyramus, and his love 
Thisbe ; very tragical mirth.” 
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The seventeenth century in England presented a new aspect 
of literature, where wit, in the sense of ridicule, and for pur- 
poses of personal and party satire, became peculiarly conspicu- 
ous. Milton, though a violent enough controversialist in prose, 
refused to prostitute his Muse to political polemics, and in dark- 
ness and obscurity brought forth those compositions of which it 
was no violent hyperbole to say that “the force of nature could 
no further go,” than to unite in one last achievement all the 
beauty and majesty of former excellence. But on the side of 

toyalty there were other men of genius who successively ap- 
peared, and devoted their transcendent powers to the advance- 
ment of the public cause which they had espoused. Butler 
first, and Dryden after him, produced in Hudibras and in Absalom 
and Achitophel the two greatest political poems that were ever 
seen. Dryden’s forte in satire lay in the mock-heroic style; 
while Butler was a consummate master of the burlesque, and 
has given a specimen of it that is not likely ever to have 
arival. It is perhaps singular that while Butler’s genius took 
this inferior range of wit, the controversies he had to deal with 
were of larger compass and more enduring interest than those 
which are the subjects of Dryden’s loftier strains. The political 
questions at issue in Dryden’s satire were more purely personal 
and temporary than those which occasioned the Civil Wars in 
the previous reign, although, of course, it was Butler’s cue to 
present merely the ludicrous aspect of these, and to keep out 
of view the great points that were involved as to the limits of 
monarchical power and the claims of religious liberty. Dryden 
thought that Butler should have chosen the heroic measure ; 
but he was here estimating ancther man’s genius by his own; 
and it is plain that each of those great men understood his own 
powers best, and that neither would probably have succeeded 
had he invaded the other’s province. 

We do not propose here to swell our pages by a vague and 
general eulogium on Butler, or by extracting those passages 
from his poem which have been repeated time out of mind as 
specimens of his peculiarities. There is an opening even now, 
we think, for a careful examination of Hudibras in its different 
bearings, with reference not merely to the brilliant wit and 
talent displayed in it, and to the innumerable sources from 
which its erudition is derived, but also to the truth and wisdom 
which may be found in its sentiments, partial and one-sided as 
these may be, on the great political and ecclesiastical topics 
which are its theme. [But an elaborate survey of this kind our 
limits do not permit us at present to attempt, and anything 
short of it would be idle and impertinent. 

The next half-century presents us with similar contrasts, 
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though the subjects are less connected with political differences. 
Pope was every way the legitimate successor of Dryden; but 
in the Rape of the Lock he surpassed anything that his master 
had done in the region of wit, and produced the most elegant 
and elaborate trifle that ever delighted society. Swift and Prior 
followed Butler in the lower walk of broad and easy merriment, 
and all but rivalled him as writers of burlesque. 
It is to be regretted that so many of Swift’s pieces possess but 
a local or limited interest, and that many of ther are disfigured 
by that wretched misanthropy that seemed to find in garbage its 
natural food. His best things are admirable in their style, and 
models of ease and simplicity. Take as a specimen his Baucis 
and Philemon, where Ovid is so delightfully modernized with 
the most skilful expansion and improvement in those points 
that best admitted of it.. The Latin original, which, although 
simple and homely in its description of the rustic couple, is 
never mean or undignified, dwells chiefly on the rural feast 
which is laid before the gods, while the conversion of their cot- 
tage into a temple is despatched in these few lines :— 
“ Tila vetus, dominis etiam casa parva duobus, 

Vertitur in templum : furcas subiere columne ; 

Stramina flavescunt, aurataque tecta videntur, 

Celatzeque fores, adopertaque marmore tellus :” 


a 
- 


Their little shed, scarce large enough for two, 

Seems from the ground in height and bulk to grow; 

A stately temple shoots within the skies, 

The crotches of their cot in columns rise : 

The pavement polished marble they behold, 

The gates with sculpture graced, the spires and tiles of gold.” 


Swift, in describing the conversion of the yeoman’s house into 
a church, gives us a number of details of the most ingenious and 
ludicrous kind, expressed in the easiest verse and most natural 
language :-— 
** They scarce had spoke, when fair and soft 
The roof began to mount aloft : 
Aloft rose every beam and rafter, 
The heavy wall climbed slowly after. 
The chimney widened and grown higher, 
Became a steeple with a spire. 
The kettle to the top was hoist, 
And there stood fastened to a joist, 
But with the upside down, to show 
Its inclination for below :— 
Doomed ever in suspense to dwell, 
"Tis now no kettle, but a bell. 
VOL. XLITII.—NO. LXXXV. 
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A wooden jack, which had almost 
Lost by disuse the art to roast, 
A sudden aiteration feels, 
Increased by new intestine wheels.— 
The jack and chimney, near allied, 
Had never left each other’s side ; 
The chimney to a steeple grown, 
The jack would not be left alone ; 
But up against the steeple reared, 
Became a clock and still adhered ; 
And still its love to household cares, 
By a shrill voice at noon declares, 
Warning the cook-maid not to burn 
The roast meat which it cannot turn. 

The groaning chair began to crawl, 
Like a huge snail, along the wall ; 
There stuck aloft in public view, 
And with small change a pulpit grew.— 

A bedstead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber many a load, 
Such as our ancestors did use, 
Was metamorphosed into pews ; 
Which still their ancient nature keep 
By lodging folks disposed to sleep.” 


But the most remarkable specimen of the Burlesque of that 
period is to be found in Prior’s Alma, a poem which in the last 
century was much admired and often quoted, but which is now, 
we suspect, so little known, that we feel justified in attempting 
an analysis of it, as a literary curiosity, and selecting and illus- 
trating some of its best passages. 

The absurdities and impertinences of science seem always to 
afford a fair subject of ridicule. From the time of the Margites, 
down to that of Martinus Scriblerus, the folly of those who 
pretend to know many things, and who know nothing well, has 
afforded a favourite employment for wit. Among the topics 
which may be thus handled, are some of those discussions where 
philosophers have attempted to dogmatize upon matters placed 
beyond the reach of our faculties, and on these we may be 
allowed to raise a laugh, so long as we keep clear of the more 
serious mysteries which involve the religious element. The ques- 
tions formerly raised as to the seat of the Soul come under this 
description, looking at this part of our nature more as a vital 
and intelligent principle than as a spiritual and immortal ele- 
ment. The Anima or ¥vx% of Aristotle and the Schoolmen is 
not precisely what we call the Soul, or even the Mind, though 
the latter term approaches, perhaps, the nearest to the idea. The 
union of the Soul and Body, of Mind and Matter, is a subject 
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on which it was natural to speculate, and which involves in- 
quiries of a high and solemn description. But, as treated by 
the Schoolmen, who affected to explain it with a minuteness of 
detail that was presumptuous and absurd, it became, in its 
lighter aspect, a legitimate occasion for laughter. 

The doctrines of the early thinkers on this subject are referred 
to in a graver tone in the beautiful poem of Sir John Davies, on 
the Immortality of the Soul, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, in 
1592 :-— 

“ In judgment of her Substance thus they vary, 
And vary thus in judgment of her Seat ; 
For some her Chair up to the Brain do carry, 

Some sink it down into the Stomach’s heat. 


** Some place it in the root of life, the Heart ; 
Some in the Liver, fountain of the Veins; 
Some say, She’s all in all, and all in every part ; 
Some say, she’s not contained, but all contains.” 


The theory here adverted to, that the soul or mind is “all in 
all, and all in every part,” is generally ascribed to Aristotle, 
though we suspect it is rather the result which his commenta- 
tors have drawn from his various works than any express 
proposition of his own. Though the phrase is pedantic and 
obscure, it seems to have a meaning and a truth somewhat 
to this effect,—that while the mental principle is universally 
diffused over the whole body, it is present in its totality of 
energy in every part of it. 

The general notion that the brain was the “chair” of the 
soul, was afterwards carried out by Descartes in a more minute 
way, by assigning to her the Pineal Gland as her special 
throne or palace, from which, by means of the nerves and the 
(supposed) animal spirits, she kept up a telegraphic commu- 
nication with the more distant parts of the body, receiv- 
ing messages from the different senses, and sending out her 
instructions to the several organs of motion. This idea was 
promulgated by Descartes in his later works, and in parti- 
cular in his 7’7eatise on the Passions, and On Human Nature, 
which were widely diffused after his death in 1650. For a 
time the Cartesian system generally carried everything before it, 
and Aristotle seemed going to the wall—a result not a little due 
to the consummate prudence with which Descartes had been 
guided in his language as to questions affecting theology and 
the Church. But shortly after his death a reaction took place, 
partly owing to the alarming lengths to which his professed 
disciple, Spinoza, seemed to carry out his principles, and partly 
from a suspicion which gained ground that the metaphysics of 
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Aristotle were at bottom more favourable than those of Des- 
cartes to the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation. The tide 
accordingly turned, and the doctrines and disciples of Descartes 
came to be denounced in France, as well as at Rome, as heretical 
and dangerous. It seems to be thought that the Parliament of 
Paris, on the application of the University, or of the College 
of the Sorbonne, were about to issue a deliverance to the same 
effect, and were only hindered from doing so by a burlesque 
sentence which Boileau, in 1671, circulated on the subject, to 
show the absurdity of such interference. This very clever jeu 
Wd esprit, of which, however, we are obliged to speak merely from 
recollection, as we have not a copy within reach, affects to be an 
Injunction or Interdict by the Supreme Court of France, under 
an application presented on behalf of Aristotle of Stagira and 
other ancients, complaining that their doctrines, though so long 
recognised and established, had been suddenly dispossessed of 
their rightful influence and authority, and that various new 
notions had violently usurped their place, in reference to the 
most important subjects of a physical and metaphysical nature. 
It is therefore ordered that these novelties shall be discontinued, 
and that all the old views and practices shall be resumed ; that 
the earth shall no longer presume to revolve on her axis, or go 
round the sun according to the Copernican opinion ; nor the 
blood to circulate in the body, as promulgated by Harvey ; 
further, that sick persons shall be treated exclusively accord- 
ing to the old rules of medicine, and that any patients who 
may have been cured by the new methods shall be held as if 
they had not been cured, but shall be subjected to the proper 
orthodox remedies, as if they were still sick; and, finally, all 
persons whatsoever are prohibited and discharged from believ- 
ing or receiving, or thinking or acting, according to any other 
philosophical system than that of Aristotle and his followers, or 
from molesting and disturbing those parties in their possession 
of public authority in time to come. 

While this controversy was at its height, a story is told of 
a country curé in France who had four mastiffs, one called 
Aristotle and another Descartes, having each another dog 
attached to him as his disciple. The animals were trained 
up so that each pair had a fierce animosity against the other ; 
but when brought out to fight they were taught to begin at first 
by barking alternately in a moderate tone, and in the form of a 
dialogue, as if they were carrying ona disputation. By degrees 
the discussion became louder and more violent, till at last the 
two philosophers and their respective pupils rushed together 
with the utmost ferocity, and were only prevented from worry- 
ing each other to death by the interference of their master, 
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who used to assemble his friends to witness these encounters, 
as affording a vivid picture of the virulent contests then raging 
among human disputaunts. 

In England, among those who thought of such things, Des- 
cartes was not yet exploded in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and in particular the theory of the Pineal Gland was 
then almost a popular belief. In his dream of the dissection of 
a beau’s head, Addison tells us what he there saw: “The pineal 
gland, which many of our modern philosophers suppose to be the 
seat of the soul, smelt very strong of essence and orange-flower 
water, and was compassed with a kind of horny substance cut 
into a thousand little faces or mirrors, which were imperceptible 
to the naked eye, insomuch that the soul, if there had been any 
here, must have been always taken up in contemplating her 
own beauties.” 

It was at this time that Prior wrote the very witty and clever 
poem which it is the chief object of this article to notice. It 
was composed by him about the year 1717 to cheer the tedium 
of a close confinement to which he was subjected, for a sup- 
posed complicity in the treasonable plans imputed to his friend 
Lord Oxford, and the other Tories. 

ALMA. is a romance form of the Latin anima, and French 
dme, and the idea of the poem is to ridicule the speculations 
we have referred to as to the seat of the soul, by propounding 
a new and ludicrous theory on the subject. The plan is carried 
out in an imaginary conversation between Prior and his friend 
Mr. Shelton, under the names of Matthew and Richard. Mat- 
thew begins with an account of the existing doctrines, and first 


of the Aristotelian view :— 


‘“‘ Alma in verse, in prose the Mind, 
By Aristotle’s pen defined, 
Throughout the body, squat or tall, 
Is bona fide all in all. 
And yet, slap-dash, is all again 
In every sinew, nerve, and vein; 
Runs here and there like Hamlet’s ghost, 
While everywhere she rules the roast.— 
This system, Richard, we are told, 
The men of Oxford firmly hold.” 


. 
a 


The Cambridge wits, you know, deny 
With ipse dixit to comply. 

Alma, they strenuously maintain, 

Sits cock-horse on her throne, the brain; 
And from that seat of thought dispenses 
Her sovereign pleasure to the senses.” 
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After some amusing illustrations of these conflicting views, 
Matthew declares his desire to propose a via media between the 
two :— 

“‘ Now to bring things to fair conclusion 
And save much Christian ink’s effusion, 
Let me propose a healing scheme, 
And sail along the middle stream. 
For, Dick, if we could reconcile 
Old Aristotle with Gassendus, 
How many would admire our toil ? 
And yet how few would comprehend us!” 


Matthew then announces his theory thus :— 


“My simple system shall suppose 

That Alma enters at the toes; 
That then she mounts by just degrees 
Up to the ankles, legs, and knees; 
Next, as the sap of life does rise, 
She lends her vigour to the thighs ; 
And all these under-regions past 
She nestles somewhere near the waist; 
Gives pain or pleasure, grief or laughter, 
As we shall show at large hereafter. 
Mature, if not improved, by time, 
Up to the heart she loves to climb; 
From thence, compelled by eraft or rage, 
She makes the head her latest stage.” 

“ From the feet upward to the head ; 
Pithy and short,” says Dick,—“* Proceed.” 


The first indications of Alma’s presence are shown in the 
early activity of the infant at the lower extremities :— 


“‘ Hence long before the child can crawl, 
He learns to kick and wince and spraw] ; 
To hinder which your midwife knows 
To bind those parts extremely close ; 
Lest Alma, newly entered in, 

And stunned at her own christening’s din, 
Fearful of future grief and pain, 
Should silently sneak out again.” 


As Alma ascends, the whole limbs become active :— 


“ Now mark, dear Richard, from the age 
That children tread this worldly stage, 
Broom, staff, or poker they bestride, 
And round the parlour love to ride; 
Till thoughtful father’s pious care 
Provides his brood, next Smithfield fair, 
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With supplemental hobby-horses ; 

And happy be their infant courses! 

Hence for some years they’!l ne’er stand still ; 
Their legs, you see, direct their will. 

From opening morn till setting sun 

Around the fields and woods they run.” 


of time Alma rises to the central regions of the 
which the affections are supposed to be developed. 


Richard struggles hard for the old belief that love is situated in 
the heart or liver, and refers to the traditions of the poets on 
that subject, both Classical and English ; but Matthew maintains 
that the heart and liver have other things to do, and that the 
poets only speak of those organs for the sake of the metre :-— 


“ 


Jecur they burn, and Cor they pierce, 
As either best supplies their verse ; 
And if folks ask the reason for ’t, 

Say, one was long, and t’other short.— 
If Cupid throws a single dart, 

We make him wound the lover’s heart: 
sut if he takes his bow and quiver, 
Tis sure, he must tranfix the liver. 

For rhyme with reason may dispense, 
And sound has right to govern sense. 


Anatomists can make it clear, 
The liver minds his own affair :— 
Still lays some useful bile aside 
To tinge the chyle’s insipid tide. 
Now gall is bitter with a witness, 
And love is all delight and sweetness. 
And he, methinks, is no great scholar 
Who can mistake desire for choler. 





The like may of the heart be said: 
Courage and terror there are bred.— 
Now, if ’tis chiefly in the heart 
That courage does itself exert, 

"Twill be prodigious hard to prove 
That this is eke the throne of love. 
These notions then I think but idle, 
And love shall still possess the middle.” 


Advancing life gradually brings an abatement of the more 
youthful passions, and a few years of chequered courtship, or of 
matrimonial loves and quarrels, produce a season of indifference. 


‘‘ Leaving the endless altercation, 
The mind affects a higher station.” 
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Of this apathetic condition Prior gives us an apt example 
in the story of a Thracian king who lived in the time of the 
Trojan war :— ; 

“ Poltis, that gen’rous king of Thrace, 
I think, was in this very case. 
All Asia now was by the ears, 
And gods beat up for volunteers 
To Greece and Troy; whilst Poltis sat 
In quiet, governing his staie. 
And whence, said this pacific king, 
Does all this noise and discord spring ? 
Why, Paris took Atrides’ wife— 
With ease, I could compose this strife. 
The injured hero should not lose, 
Nor the young lover want a spouse. 
But Helen changed her first condition, 
Without her husband’s just permission. 
What from the dame can Paris hope ? 
She may as well from him elope. 
Again, how can her old goodman 
With honour take her back again ? 
From hence [I logically gather, 
The woman cannot live with either. 
Now, I have two right honest wives, 
For whose possession no man strives : 
One to Atrides I will send; 
And t’ other to my Trojan friend. 
Each prince shall thus with honour have 
What both so warmly seem to crave ! 
The wrath of gods and men shall cease, 
And Poltis live and die in peace. 


Dick, if this story pleaseth thee, 
Pray, thank Dan Pope, who told it me.”’ 


It is curious how little is known of this Poltis, whose name 
we have not found in the ordinary biographical dictionaries, 
nor have we come upon any other trace of him than a short 
notice among the common collections of Greek Apophthegms, 
where the hint of this story is given, which Pope and Prior 
have so much improved. It is lucky for the world that the 
scheme for pacification thus proposed by Poltis, or Poltys (as 
the name should rather be spelt), was not adopted; for if it 
had been, we should not have possessed either the Iliad or the 
Odyssey. 

Matthew now diverges into some incidental discussions as to 
the propensity of Alma to animate different limbs simultane- 
ously, whether connected by proximity or by sympathy. He 
inculcates also the doctrine that Alma is mechanically influenced 
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by the preponderance of inducements in the resolutions she 


adopts. 


He argues 


“ That Alma merely is a scale ; 
And motives, like the weights, prevail. 
If neither side turn down or up, 
With loss or gain, with fear or hope, 
The balance always would hang even, 
Like Mah’met’s tomb ‘twixt earth and heaven.” 


A particular illustration is then given, analogous to the well 
known problem of Buridan’s ass, that scholastic animal which was 
supposed to be placed in a state of equipoise between a bundle 
of hay and a bucket of water, when it was both hungry and 
thirsty :—- 


“ This, Richard, is a curious case : 
Suppose your eyes sent equal rays 
Upon two distant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or stale ; 
In this sad state your doubtful choice 
Would never have the casting voice : 
Which best or worst you could not think, 
And die you must for want of drink ; 

’ Unless some chance inclines your sight, 
Setting one pot in fairer light ; 
Then you prefer or A, or B, 
As lines and angles best agree : 
Your sense resolved impels your will; 
She guides your hand,—so drink your fill.” 


Alma has a tendency to fasten on some peculiar member, and 
thus create a ruling passion. The unhappiness of its taking the 
direction of the tongue is particularly descanted on :— 





“ Again, if with the female sex 
Alma should on this member fix, 
(A cruel and a desperate case 
From which Heaven shield my lovely lass !) 
For evermore all care is vain 
That would bring Alma down again — 
You know a certain lady, Dick, 
Who saw me when [I last was sick, 
She kindly talk’d, at least three hours, 
Of plastic forms and mental powers : 
Described our pre-existing station, 
sefore this vile terrene creation: 
And, lest I should be weary’d, Madam, 
To cut things short, came down to Adam ; 
From whence as fast as she was able 


She drowns the world, and builds up Babel : 
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Thro’ Syria, Persia, Greece, she goes ; 
And takes the Romans in the close.” 


The movements of Alma are influenced also by national 
manners and customs in dress, in personal appearance, and in 
education :— 


oe 


cc 


ce 


In Britain’s isles, as Heylin notes, 

The ladies trip in petticoats, 

Which, for the honour of their nation, 
They quit but on some great occasion. 
Men there in breeches clad you view: 
They claim that garment as their due. 
In Turkey the reverse appears ; 

Long coats the haughty husband wears: 
And greets his wife with angry speeches 
If she be seen without her breeches.— 


Now turn we to the farthest east, 

And there observe the gentry drest ; 
Prince Giolo, and his royal sisters, 
Searr’d with ten thousand comely blisters : 
The marks remaining on the skin, 

To tell the quality within. 

Distinguish’d slashes deck the great : 

As each excels in birth or state, 

His oylet-holes are more, and ampler : 
The king’s own body was a sampler. 
Happy the climate where the beau 
Wears the same suit for use and show : 
And at a small expense your wife, 

If once well pink’d, is cloath’d for life — 


I mention'd diff’rent ways of breeding : n 
Begin we in our children’s reading. b 
To master John the English maid tl 
A horn-book gives of gingerbread : A 
And that the child may learn the better, 1 


As he ean name, he eats the letter. 

Proceeding thus with vast delight, 

He spells, and gnaws, from left to right. 

But show a Hebrew’s hopeful son, 

Where we suppose the book begun, 

The child would thank you for your kindness, 

And read quite backward from our Finis. p 
Devour he learning ne’er so fast, 

Great A would be reserved the last.” 


The later progress and proceedings of Alma are thus de- 


scribed :— 


“When Alma now, in different ages, 
Has finish’d her ascending stages ; 
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Into the head at length she gets, 

And there in public grandeur sits, 

To judge of things and censure wits. 
Here, Richard, how could I explain 

The various labyrinths of the brain ! 

Surprise my readers, whilst I tell ’em 

Of cerebrum and cerebellum ! 

How could I play the commentator 

On dura and on pia mater ! 

Where hot and cold, and dry and wet, 

Strive each the other’s place to get; 

And with incessant toil and strife, 

Would keep possession during life. 

I could demenstrate every pore, 

Where memory lays up all her store ; 

And to an inch compute the station 

*Twixt judgment and imagination : 

O friend! I could display much learning, 

At least to men of small discerning. 

The brain contains ten thousand cells: 

In each some active fancy dwells ; 

Which always is at work, and framing 

The several follies I was naming. 

As in a hive’s vimineous dome 

Ten thousand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each does her studious actions vary, 

To go and come, to fetch and earry ; 

Each still renews her little labour, 

Nor justles her assiduous neighbour.” 


Alina, when she has reached the head, is subject to an entirely 
new class of feelings. The reign of passion being over, Avarice 
becomes predominant as the desire of appropriation survives 
the power of enjoyment. Locomotive energy having ceased, 
Alma lives in the recollection of the past, or is content with any 
trifle that comes to afford present amusement :— 

“ A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, 
A shell, a butterfly, can do’t; 
Even a romance, a tune, a rhyme, 
Help thee to pass the tedious time.”’ 


These, too, however, lose at last their power, and Alma ap 
proaches her end :— 
“ Wearied of being high or great, 
And nodding in her chair of state,— 
She finds, poor thing, some little crack, 
Which Nature, forced by time, must make, 
Through which she wings her destined way ; 
Upward she soars; and down drops clay : 
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While some surviving friend supplies 
Hic jacet, and a hundred lies.”’ 


The picture and reflections that follow are in Prior’s best 
style of easy elegance :—- 
“© Richard, till that day appears, 


Which must decide our hopes and fears, 
Would fortune calm her present rage, 
And give us playthings for our age ; 
Would Clotho wash her hands in milk 
And twist our thread with gold and silk ; 
Would she, in friendship, peace, and plenty 
Spin out our years to four times twenty ; 
And should we both in this condition 
Have conquer’d love, and worse ambition ; 
(Else those two passions by the way 

May chance to show us scurvy play ;) 
Then, Richard, then should we sit down, 
Far from the tumult of this town ; 

I fond of my well-chosen seat, 

My pictures, medals, books complete. 

Or, should we mix our friendly talk 
O’ershaded in that favourite walk, 

Which thy own hand had whilom planted, 
Both pleased with all we thought we wanted, 
Yet then, ev’n then, one cross reflection 
Would spoil thy grove and my collection : 
Thy son, and his, ere that may die, 

And Time some uncouth heir supply, 
Who shall for nothing else be known 

But spoiling all that thou hast done. 

Who set the twigs, shall he remember 
That is in haste to sell the timber? 

And what shall of thy woods remain, 
Except the box that threw the main?” 


The full development of Mat’s system does not proceed all 
this time without strenuous opposition from his companion, 
who tries in the middle of the discussion to set up the rival 
theory that the seat of the soul is the stomach :— 


“T say, whatever you maintain 
Of Alma in the heart or brain; 
The plainest man alive may tell ye, 
Her seat of empire is the belly: 
From hence she sends out those supplies, 
Which make us either stout or wise ; 
The strength of every other member, 
Is founded on your belly-timber ; 
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The qualms or ruptures of your blood 
Rise in proportion to your food ; 

And if you would improve your thought 
You must be fed as well as taught.” 


The doctrine is sought to be illustrated by the effect of diffe- 
rent kinds of diet on national character :— 


“Observe the various operations 
Of food and drink in several nations. 
Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water-gruel ? 
But who shall stand his rage and force 
If first he rides, then eats his horse ? 
Salads and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian spark’s guitar. 
And, if I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight.” 


Richard, in following out the same view, compares the human 
frame to a complicated clock, where besides the “ horal orbit ” 
that tells the time of day, there are a number of “ added move- 
ments ” showing the day of the month, the moon’s age, and other 
particulars, all of which, however, depend on the main-spring :— 

“So, if unprejudiced you scan 
The goings of this clock-work, man, 
You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head ; 
But ’tis the stomach’s solid stroke 
That tells his being, what’s o’clock. 
If you take off his rhetoric trigger, 
He talks no more in mode and figure : 
Or, clog his mathematic wheel, 
His buildings fall, his ship stands still ; 
Or, lastly, break his politic weight, 
His voice no longer rules the state. 
Yet, if these finer whims were gone, 
Your clock, though plain, would still go on ; 
But spoil the engine of digestion, 
And you entirely change the question. 
Alma’s affairs no power can mend ; 
The jest, alas! is at an end: 
Soon ceases all this worldly bustle ; 
And you consign the corpse to Russell.” ! 


The argument ends, as usual, in neither party being convinced 
by his opponent ; but Dick finally cuts the knot by declaring 
that no theory deserves to be adopted that does not add to one’s 

1 A celebrated undertaker of funerals. He is mentioned by Dr. Garth in 
The Dispensary, Canto iii. 
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comfort, and that good humour and good fellowship are the best 
philosophy :— 
“ Sir, if it be your wisdom’s aim 

To make me merrier than I am; 

T'll be all night at your devotion— 

Jome on, friend; broach the pleasing netion ; 

But, if you would depress my thought, 

Your system is not worth a groat. 

For Plato’s fancies what care I? 

T hope you would not have me die, 
Like simple Cato, in the play, 

For anything that he can say? 
Ev’n let him of ideas speak 

To heathens in his native Greek. 
If to be sad is to be wise, 

I do most heartily despise 
Whatever Socrates has said, 

Or Tully writ, or Wanley! read. 

Dear Drift,? to set our matters right, 
Remove these papers from my sight ; 
Burn Mat’s Des-cart and Aristotle : 
Here! Jonathan, your master’s bottle.” 


Such is an outline of that poem, of which Pope is said to 
have declared it was the only one he knew that he would like 
to have written. 

An elaborate translation of Prior’s A/ma in Latin verse was 
published in 1763 by Thomas Martin, Master of the Grammar 
School in Warminster, Wilts; but it has not sufficient merit to 
justify quotation. 

The inquiry as to the Seat of the Soul is now obsolete. The 
rise and prevalence of the Ideal Philosophy tended to extinguish 
such a speculation, and the opposite doctrine of Materialism was 
equally fatal to it. No question of that kind can be entertained, 
unless we believe both that there is a Soul that can have a seat, 
and a Body in which that seat can be located. But even those 
who hold, with a firm persuasion, that there is Something we can 
call spiritual, and Something else we can call corporeal, are now 
satisfied that the how and whereabouts of their contact and con- 
nexion lie beyond our powers of discovery. Important and in- 
creasing light has been thrown upon the operations of different 
portions of the nervous system, but by what link the two distinct 
and separable elements are united, and in what way they act 
and react upon each other, is still as great a mystery as ever, 
and is likely to remain so, until “ the Great Teacher Death” shall 
remove the veil from our eyes. 

1 Humphrey Wanley, librarian to the Earl of Oxford. 
2 Mr. Prior’s secretary and executor. 
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Art. IIL.-—History of Friedrich IT. of Prussia, called Frederick 
the Great. By Tuomas CarLyLe. 6 vols. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1864. 


Mr. Car.yie’s History of the French Revolution, published 
twenty-eight years ago, ended with the following passage :— 

“ And so here, O reader, has the time come for us two to part. 
Toilsome was our journeying together; not without offence ; but it is 
done. To me thou wert as a beloved shade, the disembodied or not 
yet embodied spirit of a Brother. To thee I was but as a Voice. 
Yet was our relation a kind of sacred one; doubt not that! For 
whatsoever once sacred things become hollow jargons, yet while the 
voice of man speaks with man, hast thou not there the living fountain 
out of which all sacrednesses sprang, and will yet spring? Man, by 
the nature of him, is definable ‘as an incarnated word.’ Ill stands it 
with me if I have spoken falsely: thine also it was to hear truly. 
Farewell.” 

The History of Frederic closes with a very different leave- 
taking :— 

“T define him to myself as hitherto the Last of the Kings ;—when 
the Next will be, is a very long question! But it seems to me as if 
Nations, probably all Nations, by and by, in their despair,—blinded, 
swallowed like Jonah, in such a whale’s-belly of things brutish, waste, 
abominable (for is not Anarchy, or the Rule of what is Baser over 
what is Nobler, the one life’s misery worth complaining of, and, in 
fact, the abomination of abominations, springing from and producing 
all others whatsoever ?)—as if the Nations universally, and England 
too if it hold on, may more and more bethink themselves of such a 
Man and his Function and Performance, with feelings far other than 
are possible at present. Meanwhile, all I had to say of him is finished: 
that too, it seems, was a bit of work appointed to be done. Adieu, 
good readers; bad, also, adieu.” 


In the tone and spirit of these two passages we seem to dis- 
cern clear marks of a change which has taken place in Mr. 
Carlyle ; a change not for the better. He has grown hardened 
in self-confidence; a grim yet not unkindly humour has 
given place to savage intolerance; the deep and warm sym- 
pathies which ever and again relieved his sternest moods of 
indignation have sunk out of sight, and there remains a cheer- 
less uniformity of harshness and contempt,—forgotten only 
when some of the strange favourites of his wayward fancy 
step upon the scene. It is hardly too much to say that he 
appears to have lost what was once his leading characteristic—a 
genuine insight into what is really noble in human action, and 
exalted in human character. 
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Worst of all is that, in the theme Mr. Carlyle has here chosen, 
these unhappy tendencies will have peculiar power to work 
mischief. Except religion, there is no subject on which the 
people of this country think so much as politics; and it is 
a subject on which, fortunately for them, though greatly to Mr. 
Carlyle’s disgust, their thoughts can be carried out into action. 
It is plainly, then, a matter of no small moment that they 
should think rightly on political questions; and Mr. Carlyle 
has here done all in his power to make them think wrongly. 
In his life of Sterling he treated the religious beliefs of his 
countrymen in a manner that even a critic so favourable as 
Mr. Brimley was forced to condemn as “ wholly unjustifi- 
able ;? and now he is doing all he can to upset their political 
creed. We shall hardly be suspected of affectation when we 
say that to mark Mr. Carlyle’s errors is not a grateful task. 
It is difficult to do so without misgiving; it is impossi- 
ble to do so without regret; it is hopeless to do so without 
incurring the charge of presumption. Yet Mr. Carlyle is not 
a writer whose errors, if they be such, should be passed in 
silence. A man of genius preaching a morality at once preten- 
tious and unsound, is the most dangerous of all teachers. And 
he is never more dangerous than when he teaches by means of 
history. Such diatribes as the Latter-Day Pamphlets carried 
with them their own refutation. The subjects were familiar, 
and the fallacies were therefore powerless. But it is a very 
different matter when an unrivalled knowledge of a past time 
is devoted to the work of setting the present in a false light. 
And this is what Mr. Carlyle has done. He is never weary of 
driving home the moral of his tale, which is simply the mani- 
fold inferiority of his own country and time. Now it is no 
light thing that historical facts should be distorted in order that 
false opinions may be inculcated ; that some chosen period or 
some favourite hero should be painted in colours unduly bright, 
in order that the days we live in may appear more gloomy, and 
the men who rule us more incapable; in a word, that erro- 
neous convictions should be fostered and groundless discontent 
awakened. Mr. Carlyle, in Past and Present, sketched a lordly 
abbot of the middle ages, whose munificence might contrast 
with the cold charities of the nineteenth century; he now 
brings Frederic before us in beautiful and commanding propor- 
tions, which may dwarf into insignificance the puny rulers of 
the present day. In both instances the representations are un- 
real and the contrast misleading ; nor would it be a useless 
service to convince any reader that the morality in which he 
has been taught to believe is not a dream, that the age in 
which he is fated to live is not corrupt and effete, that the 
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country to which he belongs is not utterly degraded or hope- 
lessly ruined. 

We do not propose, in these pages, to give any continuous 
sketch of the events of Frederic’s life. That has been already 
done by many reviewers, and the book itself has been widely 
read, at least those parts of it which bear directly on Frederic’s 
career. Our concern is rather with Mr. Carlyle than with his 
hero ; more with the causes and the political results of Frederic’s 
wars than with the details of the wars themselves. For, as it 
seems to us, the great interest of this book lies in the fact that 
it is the final and complete development of Mr. Carlyle’s views, 
—the latest exposition of the doctrine of hero-worship. What 
manner of man then is the chosen hero, according to this doc- 
trine in its perfection? To what form of government does it 
lead us? And what effects does it tend to produce on the 
history of a nation? If we can catch any glimpse of a satis- 
factory answer to these questions, we may be able to appreciate 
the political value of the doctrine itself. 

Beyond doubt, Mr. Carlyle has chosen a theme well suited 
to a full and clear illustration of his theory, both as regards the 
character of his hero, and of the period in which he lived. 
The eighteenth century Mr. Carlyle knows thoroughly, and 
does not in the least admire. It is, in his eyes, “a disastrous, 
wrecked inanity, not useful to dwell upon.” It was “ opulent 
in accumulated falsities,” had, indeed, grown so false as to have 
lost the consciousness of being false, was “steeped in falsity, 
and impregnated with it to the very bone.” Some critics 
have resented such sweeping condemnation, and have stood up 
for this so much abused century. They maintain that it must 
have had something good in it, because much good came after 
it; and then they run over the great names of which it can 
boast in literature, statesmanship, and war; and ask if a tree 
altogether bad could bring forth such fruit? Neither argu- 
ment is very conclusive. The former is an old and well-worn 
fallacy ; and as for the latter, it proves nothing at all. The 
truth is that, as Mr. Carlyle puts it, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and especially the latter part of it, the whole fabric of society 
was unsound and decaying. Many of the men whose names are 
quoted as the ornaments of the time gained their greatest fame 
by their efforts to pull that fabric down. The ruling classes 
were not only corrupt, but were in a position utterly unreal, 
and impossible to be maintained. That they were blind to this, 
and went fiddling and dancing to destruction, illustrates more 
plainly than anything else what Mr. Carlyle calls “the falsity” 
of the time. Under them, indeed, influences were gathering, 
and forces were rising which they recked not of;—here to gain 
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a calm success, there to burst forth in storm; but these things 
belong, not to the life of the eighteenth century, but to its 
destruction. No; the latter half of that century was artifi- 
cial, unreal, undignified,—the only thing grand about it was 
the Revolution in which it closed. And it is precisely because 
of these characteristics that it forms a background against 
which heroism, or the semblance of it, stands out in strong 
relief. 

Many points, too, in Frederic’s character become almost 
heroic from contrast with the weakness and meanness of his 
epoch. He was eminently clear, direct, resolute, and largely 
endowed with “ veracity,” in the Carlylian sense of the word ; 
that is, the faculty of seeing things as they really are, a faculty 
by no means to be confounded with the more vulgar virtue of 
telling the truth. On the other hand, his bad qualities bring 
out the doctrine of hero-worship in its full force. In judging 
of characters like Mohammed and Cromwell, whose thoughts 
were other than the thoughts of common men, we are easily led 
into a feeling of vague reverence, seeing much that we cannot 
comprehend, and would not hastily condemn. But Frederic’s 
was no such mixed character. All his faults, his selfishness, his 
tyranny, his faithlessness, are quite apparent ; and therefore we 
say that Mr. Carlyle has at last chosen a hero whose character 
is well calculated to bring out the weakness as well as the 
strength of the gospel of hero-worship. Which of the two it 
brings out more completely we shall hereafter see. 

Of the literary merits of the Life of Frederic widely different 
opinions will be entertained. Of course, like all the works of 
Mr. Carlyle, it bears unmistakably the stamp of genius. Labo- 
rious research, no uncertain mark of genius, is apparent on 
every page. Certainly Mr. Carlyle does not hide this light 
under a bushel. He is for ever bewailing his mighty toils, as 
if he were another Hercules, and glorifying his persevering in- 
dustry. On one point connected with Frederic’s public life 
we should have liked greater fulness of detail,—we mean what 
Mr. Carlyle calls “hypothetic diplomatic stuff.” We have 
several sketches, always wonderfully graphic, of diplomatic 
interviews ; but we sadly want definite accounts of the exact 
nature of the negotiations carried on, and of the treaties actually 
concluded. But Mr. Carlyle avoids these things, not from 
laziness, but from distaste. His soul abhors the intricacies of 
diplomacy, and he has little sympathy with those who do not 
share this abhorrence. He directs divers sneers,.not always in 
the best taste, against “ ingenious Herr Professor Ranke,” whose 
history of Frederic, we are told, “ affords mankind a wondrously 
distilled ‘astral spirit? a ghost-like facsimile (elegant grey 
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ghost, with stars dim twinkling through), of Frederic’s and 
other people’s diplomatizings in this world.” A man like 
Ranke deserved more respectful mention. His researches have 
thrown a light on Frederic’s policy and career which we suspect 
Mr. Carlyle would have more highly appreciated, had it not 
been for the fact that the more this hero’s diplomacy is 
investigated, and the more his treaties are studied, the 
less apparent will become the “ moderation and veracity” 
ascribed to him by his English biographer. And while we are 
on this subject, we must say, once for all, that Mr. Carlyle ex- 
presses his contempt for the Prussian “ Dryasdust,”’—including 
in this borrowed phrase such men as Preuss and Ranke,—in 
terms which are quite unbecoming. The Prussian Dryasdust 
may be tedious, and much in want of an index, as well as of 
things more important ; but surely he is laborious and accurate, 
and, so far as facts are concerned, makes rough places smooth 
for those who follow after him in a manner which deserves 
thankful acknowledgment rather than rude and scornful abuse. 
Even “ ghost-like facsimiles” are something to have ready made 
to one’s hand. 

But if some students might desire fuller information regard- 
ing great treaties, none can wish for anything more regarding 
the fighting which is too often the result of treaties. All 
Frederic’s battles are set forth with surprising lucidity, and in 
the most minute detail. Even without the accompanying 
plans, the careful reader can, from the verbal description, 
take in the lie of the ground, can comprehend the general 
plan of the action, and can see how each formation and 
manceuvre bears upon that plan. Minute as Mr. Carlyle some- 
times is, he never descends to the details which make Mr. 
Kinglake’s battle of the Alma at once tedious, confused, and 
ridiculous. On the whole, so far as we can judge, he does not 
exhibit the power of seizing upon and vividly representing the 
essence, as it were, of an action which was possessed in so re- 
markable a degree by Sir William Napier; but some of his 
battle pieces, as Prague, Dettingen, Fontenoy, seem to us not 
unworthy of the historian of the Peninsular war. 

We have said that Mr. Carlyle’s research is visible on every 
page of his book. In no way is it more pleasantly visible than 
when he brings up from the great stores of his knowledge some 
lively anecdote or familiar allusion which serves to cheer the 
reader during his long, and sometimes weary journeying. We 
catch bright glimpses into the domestic life of the Prussian 
Princesses ; bitterly sarcastic pictures of the follies of the French 
Court awake our scorn and laughter; grimly humorous, but yet 
indulgent sketches of the Court of St. Petersburg, in the days 
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of Peter the Great, of infdme Catin, and of the more notorious 
Catherine II., excite we hardly know what various emotions, 
but among them certainly that of amusement. Some of these 
Court-scenes, for example such as illustrate the life and con- 
versation of Peter the Great, or of Augustus the Strong, are 
hardly suited for quotation; but we cannot resist giving the 
following sketch of the great Czarina and her husband :— 


“Catharine too had an intricate time of it under the Catin; 
which was consoled to her only by a tolerably rapid succession of 
lovers, the best the ground yielded. . . . In fine, there has been 
published, in these very years, a Fragment of early Autobiography by 
Catharine herself,—a credible and highly remarkable little Piece; 
worth all the others, if it is knowledge of Catharine you are secking. 
A most placid, solid, substantial young Lady comes to light there ; 
dropped into such an element as might have driven most people mad. 
But it did not her; it only made her wiser and wiser in her genera- 
tion. Element black, hideous, dirty, as Lapland Sorcery ;—in which 
the first clear duty is to hold one’s tongue well, and keep one’s eyes 
open. Stars,—not very heavenly, but of fixed nature, and heavenly 
to Catharine,—a star or two, shine through the abominable murk : 
Steady, patient ; steer silently, in all weathers, towards these ! 

“Young Catharine’s immovable equanimity in this distracted en- 
vironment strikes us very much. Peter is careering, tumbling about, 
on all manner of absurd broomsticks, driven too surely by the Devil ; 
terrific-absurd big Lapland Witch, surrounded by multitudes smaller, 
and some of them less ugly. Will be Czar of Russia, however ;—and 
is one’s so-called Husband. These are prospects for an observant, 
immovably steady-going young Woman! The reigning Czarina, old 
Catin herself, is silently the Olympian Jove to Catharine, who reveres 
her very much. Though articulately stupid as ever, in this Book of 
Catharine’s, she comes out with a dumb weight, of silence, of obsti- 
nacy, of intricate abrupt rigour, which—who knows but it may savour 
of dumb unconscious wisdom in the fat old blockhead? The Book 
says little of her, and in the way of criticism, of praise, or of blame, 
nothing whatever; but one gains the notion of some dark human 
female object, bigger than one had fancied it before. 

“Catharine steered towards her stars. Lovers were vouchsafed 
her, of a kind (her small stars, as we may call them) ; and, at length, 
through perilous intricacies, the big star, Autocracy of all the Russias, 
—through what horrors of intricacy, that last! She had hoped always 
it would be by Husband Peter that she, with the deeper steady head, 
would be Autocrat: but the intricacies kept increasing, grew at last 
to the strangling pitch; and it came to be, between Peter and her, 
‘Either you to Siberia (perhaps farther), or else I!’ And it was 
Peter that had to go;—in what hideous way is well enough known ; 
no Siberia, no Holstein thought to be far enough for Peter :—And 
Catharine, merely weeping a little for him, mounted to the Autocracy 
herself. And then, the big star of stars being once hers, she had, not 
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in the lover kind alone, but in all uncelestial kinds, whole nebulz and 
milky-ways of small stars. A very Semiramis, or the Louis-Quatorze 
of those Northern Parts. ‘ Second Creatress of Russia,’ second Peter 
the Great in a sense. To me none of the loveliest objects; yet there 
are uglier, how infinitely uglier: object grandiose, if not great.” 
—(Vol. vi. pp. 248-9.) 

The wretched Peter is disposed of in a few inimitable 
sentences— 


“ Peter is an abstruse creature ; has lived, all this while, with his 
Catharine an abstruse life, which would have gone altogether mad ex- 
cept for Catharine’s superior sense. An awkward, ardent, but help- 
less kind of Peter, with vehement desires, with a dash of wild mag- 
nanimity even: but in such an inextricable element, amid such 
darkness, such provocations of unmanageable opulence, such impedi- 
ments, imaginary and real,—dreadfully real to poor Peter,—as made 
him the unique of mankind in his time. He ‘ used to drill cats,’ it is 
said, and to do the maddest-looking things (in his late buried-alive 
condition) ;—and fell partly, never quite, which was wonderful, into 
drinking, as the solution of his inextricabilities. Poor Peter : always, 
and now more than ever, the cynosure of vulturous vulpine neighbours, 
mw 86) which infinitely aggravated his otherwise bad case !”—( Vol. vi. 
p- 256. 


Bankrupt, chaotic, opulent in falsities, and above all, miser- 
ably wanting in the kingly element, as the eighteenth cen- 
tury undoubtedly was, there were yet a few statesmen and 
soldiers in Prussia, and even in other countries, whose occasional 
presence gives life and dignity to the record. Walpole and 
Fleury, unable to avert the coming evil, not brave enough to 
avoid the guilt of participating in a policy they disapproved by 
a voluntary relinquishment of power, are nevertheless forced to 
give place to more fiery spirits. Kaunitz, hailed in his own 
day as the greatest of diplomatists, with his rides under glass 
cover, and his rash dinners on boiled capons—“a most high- 
sniffing, fantastic, slightly insolent shadow-king ;” Belleisle, 
vain, unprincipled, blustering, yet likeable in a way, as the last 
of the grand old Frenchmen ; “ Fiery” Loudon, and “ Cunctator” 
Daun; the two Keiths, “active” Prince Henry,—every man 
indeed of that stern band of warriors who surrounded Frederic 
—all these are brought before us living and moving, not a trait 
forgotten which can give individuality to the character. Even 
men long familiar to us we learn to know better than before: 
Chatham again lives to “bid England be of good cheer and hurl 
defiance at her foes;” Wolfe, greatly daring, is borne by the 
midnight flow of the St. Lawrence to the scene of his glory and 
his death; Montcalm, prophetic as his end draws near, fore- 
tells the revolt of America and the humiliation of England. 
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But not only from Courts and armies does Mr. Carlyle gather 
that personal element which gives so much interest to his 
History. Many of the great names in literature light up the 
page, and cheer the reader, if but for a moment, with a pleasant 
effect of contrast. They are introduced for all sorts of reasons 
—often for no reason at all, but they are always welcome. 
Their only connexion with the theme may be the time of their 
death, as Swift and Pope; they may have recorded some in- 
cident in the great struggle, as Smollett; like Maupertuis they 
may be laughed at, with Johuson they may receive a few words 
of hearty greeting; some come and go, pleasantly but without 
result, as Gellert or Zimmermann; a few leave behind them 
for ever the marks of the tread of the monarchs of thought, as 
Voltaire. Kings, statesmen, warriors, men of letters, pass in 
proud procession before us; types from every class in that 
strange society enliven the scene; and, as the stately panorama 
rolls on, the gazer looks with rapt attention on a brilliant 
and life-like picture of a bygone age, separated from us by a 
gulf broader and deeper than could have been the work of 
time alone. The historian of the great catastrophe which 
closed the eighteenth century, has in this book enabled any 
painstaking reader to form for himself some idea of what 
was the state of the nations which made that catastrophe in- 
evitable. 

On the other hand, it is not to be denied that many and 
forcible objections can be urged against the Life of Frederic as 
a work of art. It is often prolix and often confused; sins 
both of commission and of omission are numerous. Thus 
the first volume is concerned almost exclusively with the 
history of the Hohenzollerns—with the rise of Prussia into a 
nation and a royalty. This preamble, though undoubtedly too 
long, might have been made interesting had it been written in 
a clear and perspicuous style. But Mr. Carlyle’s abruptness 
and obscurity, his trick of telling a story by allusion, and his 
preposterous habit of quotation from “Smelfungus,” make it 
quite impossible for him to render an extensive sketch of this 
sort interesting or even intelligible to the general reader. The 
second volume is mainly occupied in the vain endeavour to 
make a hero out of that drunken savage Frederic William ; 
and, though enriched with much of Mr. Carlyle’s humour and 
genius, is, we must say, on the whole wearisome. Volumes 
three, four, and five are the cream of the work ; for the end of 
the Seven Years’ War, from the Battle of Torgau to the Peace of 
Hubertsburg is very tedious, and the Bavarian War is unendur- 
able. The redeeming points in the sixth volume are the account 
of the Partition of Poland, and, perhaps, the best index that 
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was ever put together. As a whole, the book wants proportion. 
We have too much of Frederic’s ancestry, far too much of his 
father in particular ; we have too much of his campaigns, and 
too little of his internal administration. Prolix, confused, out 
of proportion—all this, we regret to say, can be urged truly 
against the Life of Frederic. 

But all other literary faults sink into insignificance when we 
think of the style in which Mr. Carlyle has seen fit to write. 
Why in this respect he should have chosen so to fall away 
from his former self, it is hard to tell. It is quite melancholy 
to compare what he has done with what he chooses to do now. 
In his early days, Mr. Carlyle wrote English as few men have 
ever written it—-simply and clearly, yet with a richness and 
power peculiarly his own. No reader will blame us for recall- 
ing to his recollection the following most pathetic passage from 
the Diamond Necklace, published nearly thirty years ago :— 


“ Beautiful High-born that wert so foully hurled low! For, if thy 
Being came to thee ovt of old Hapsburg Dynasties, came it not also 
(like my own) out of Heaven? Sunt lachryme rerum, et mentem mor- 
talia tangunt. Oh, is there a man’s heart that thinks, without pity, of 
those long months and years of slow-wasting ignominy ;—of thy birth, 
soft-cradled in Imperial Schénbrunn, the winds of heaven not to visit 
thy face too roughly, thy foot to light on softness, thy eye on splen- 
dour; and then of thy death, or hundred deaths, to which the Guillo- 
tine and Fouquier Tinville’s judgment-bar was but the merciful end ? 
Look there, O man born of woman! The bloom of that fair face is 
wasted, the hair is grey with care; the brightness of those eyes is 
quenched, their lids hang drooping, the face is stony pale, as of one 
living in death. Mean weeds, which her own hand has mended, attire 
the Queen of the world. The death-hurdle, where thou sittest pale 
motionless, which only curses environ, has to stop: a people, drunk 
with vengeance, will drink it again in full draught, looking at thee 
there. Far as the eye reaches, a multitudinous sea of maniac heads ; 
the air deaf with their triumph-yell! The Living-dead must shudder 
with yet one other pang; her startled blood yet again suffuses with 
the hue of agony that pale face, which she hides with her hands. 
There is then no heart to say, God pity thee? © think not of these ; 
think of Him whom thou worshippest, the Crucified,—who also tread- 
ing the wine-press alone, fronted sorrow still deeper; and triumphed 
over it, and made it holy ; and built of it a ‘ Sanctuary of Sorrow,’ for 
thee and all the wretched! Thy path of thorns is nigh ended. One 
long last look at the Tuileries, where thy step was once so light,— 
where thy children shall not dwell. The head is on the block; the 
axe rushes—Dumb lies the world; that wild yelling world, and all its 
madness, is behind thee.” 


To us this passage seems to fulfil all the conditions of good 
writing—the worthiest thoughts expressed in appropriate and 
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moving words. Beside it Burke’s celebrated burst of eloquence 
on the same sad theme becomes tinsel ; apart from the beauty 
of the diction, there is a tenderness of feeling which goes to 
the heart. Nothing of a similar stamp, or at all approaching 
to it, can be found throughout these six large volumes ; the 
following, rather, is a fair specimen of Mr. Carlyle’s later 
style :-— 

‘** When the brains are out, things really ought to die ;—no matter 


what lovely things they were, and still affect to be, the brains being out 
they actually ought in all cases to die, and with their best speed get 


buried. Men had noses at one time, and smelt the horror of a deceased 


reality fallen putrid, of a once dear verity become mendacious, phan- 
tasmal; but they have, to an immense degree, lost that organ since, and 
are now living comfortably cheek-by-jowl with lies. Lies of that sad 
‘ conservative’ kind, and indeed of all kinds whatsoever: for that kind 
is a general mother; and breeds, with a fecundity that is appalling, did 
you heed it much.”—(Vol. iii. p. 337.) 


We cannot find it in our hearts to forgive this falling away in 
Mr. Carlyle. Such a rare and splendid gift was his, and to see 
how he has thrown it behind him! And the worst is, that he 
has done this wilfully, with his eyes open. Affectation, a love 
of singularity, an idea that inverted sentences and uncouth 
phraseology would give weight to his teaching—such have been 
the causes of the corruption of Mr. Carlyle’s style. 

Not only has he thus deprived his readers of much pleasure ; 
not only has he done himself grievous injustice, he has also in- 
flicted a deep, though not, we hope, a lasting injury, on the 
English language, than which no more grievous fault can be laid 
to the charge of a great author. A man like Mr. Carlyle should 
look on the language in which he writes as a proud heritage 
come down to him from no ignoble ancestry ; if not by him 
to be improved and enriched, at least to be preserved perfect 
and undefiled. 

Besides this unhappy substitution of rant and fustian for 
real force of expression, Mr. Carlyle’s tricks of composition 
have grown into vicious prominence. The old Smelfungus and 
Sauerteig device is repeated in these volumes until it becomes 
irksome to a degree ; his love of nicknames and sweeping terms 
of abuse has grown to an extreme. What possible good can 
come from raving against “boiling unveracities,” “apes of the 
Dead Sea,” “ putrid fermentations of mud pools,” and so on ? 
What does it all mean? To what reader does it convey any 
distinct comprehensible idea? Nay, these wild generalities 
have a directly pernicious effect. They may do Mr. Carlyle a 
good turn now and then in the way of finishing in convenient 
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vagueness some terrible denunciation; but they do this at the 
expense of clear thinking on his part and clear apprehension 
on the part of his readers. Nothing is more fallacious than the 
use of what Mr. Foster, in his essay on the use of the word 
romantic, calls “exploding terms.” They only serve the pur- 
pose of concealing obscurity or confusion of thought, and, in 
the hands of Mr. Carlyle, they serve this purpose many and 
many atime. Even worse, if possible, is Mr. Carlyle’s fondness 
for nicknames, and the prominence he gives to physical pecu- 
liarities. It would be tedious to give instances—they are to be 
found on every page. In regard to the latter point, Mr. Car- 
lyle seems to have taken a hint from Mr. Dickens. The pecu- 
liarities both in dress and appearance of many of his characters, 
of George 11. for example, are as frequently insisted on and 
made as familiar to us as the coat-tails of Mr. Pickwick or the 
teeth of Mr. Carker. 

Such tricks, besides being in bad taste, are positively mis- 
leading. Mr. Carlyle’s admirers are fond .of claiming for him 
the great merit of getting at the real nature of a man—of 
drawing his characters “from within outwards,” to use their 
favourite way of putting it. The fact may be so; but certainly 
the habit we refer to gives no very strong testimony that it is 
so. For in this way we get nothing but the outsides of people. 
They are identified by some external trait, and are ever after 
associated with it. Now, this trait may be the index to the 
real character of the man, but it also may not. We should 
like to have the character well analysed before the nickname 
is given, or the representative peculiarity fixed upon. The 
device is amusing and telling. A forcible impression is pro- 
duced on the imagination; but the question will intrude—is 
that impression true? Are the pictures like the originals ? 
We feel ourselves too much at the mercy of the writer, and 
would welcome with a sense of security characters drawn in the 
old-fashioned style. 

With a brief but vehement protest against the use of German 
nomenclature by Mr. Carlyle——at once unpleasing and puzzling, 
and, worst of all, not consistently kept up,_-we pass from con- 
sidering the book in its literary aspects. 

Unfortunately, when we do this we leave all possibilities of 
praise behind us, and get deeper and deeper into the region of 
mere fault-finding. We say nothing of his wonderful admira- 
tions, and for his not less groundless dislikes; but when we 
look at the general scope and tenor of the book, we can hardly 
convince ourselves that Mr. Carlyle is in earnest. We feel it 
impossible to get into a state of moral indignation on the 
matter, as some reviewers have done; the whole thing looks 
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so like a ponderous joke. Mr. Carlyle’s morality may be ex- 
pressed by the formula—act up to your character, that is, do 
whatever you like; his politics may be expressed by the formula 
—seize whatever you have a chance of getting, and, when asked 
to give it up, answer by demanding more. 

Thus he really seems to believe that he has satisfactorily dis- 
posed of all objections to Frederic’s faithlessness, by the ques- 
tion, “ How, otherwise than even as Friedrich did, would you, 
most veracious Smelfungus, have plucked out your Silesia from 
such an element and such a time?” which, in plain English, 
means that by setting before yourself an utterly unjustifiable 
end you become entitled to adopt any means, however iniquit- 
ous, for its attainment. Again, what can any reader make of 
the two following passages, occurring in the same volume, and 
but a few pages apart ?— 

‘And indeed we will here advise our readers to prepare for dismiss- 
ing altogether that notion of Friedrich’s duplicity, mendacity, finesse 
and the like, which was once widely current in the world; and to 
attend always strictly to what Friedrich says, if they wish to guess 
what he is thinking; there being no such thing as ‘ mendacity’ dis- 
coverable in Friedrich, when you take the trouble to inform yourself.” 
—(Vol. iii. p. 419.) 

‘‘Magnanimous I can by no means call Friedrich to his allies and 
neighbours, nor even superstitiously veracious, in this business; but 
he thoroughly understands, he alone, what first thing he wants out of 
it, and what an enormous-wigged mendacity it is he has got to deal 
with. For the rest, he is at the gaming-table with these sharpers ; 
their dice all cogged; and he knows it, and ought to profit by his 
knowledge of it. And, in short, to win his stake out of that foul wel- 
tering medley, and go home safe with it if he can.” —(Vol. iii. p. 478.) 


And this line of defence, not only immoral, but shabby— 
unworthy of any higher order of criminal than a thimble-rigger 
—is further supported on the ground that Frederic “did not 
volunteer into this foul element like the others,’ an asser- 
tion which is as nearly as possible the exact reverse of fact. 
Whether Frederic’s invasion of Silesia was justifiable or not, 
we shall presently see; but that, whether justifiable or unjusti- 
fiable, it was entirely voluntary on his part, is beyond question. 
Statements of this sort—and throughout these volumes their 





name is legion—altogether overthrow our confidence in the 
candour of the historian. 

Space would soon fail us did we attempt anything like an 
enumeration of the fallacious arguments and perverted judg- 
ments with which the Life of Frederic abounds. We will recall 
to the recollection of our readers but one more example—per- 
haps the most remarkable of all. No one who ever read it has 
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forgotten the story of the execution of Katte, the unhappy 
companion of Frederic’s flight, when driven to despair by the 
brutality of his father. Mr. Carlyle does his best to gloss over 
the barbarity of Frederic William; but the facts represented 
even by his friendly pen—the sentence of the court-martial 
changed into one of death by the king—the sudden intimation 
to the prisoner—this night drive of sixty miles just before his 
execution, for no other purpose but that the prince should “see 
him die”—the prince himself tortured into a happy insensi- 
bility, and so only escaping the sight of the death of his friend, 
—make up a drama of refined cruelty which recalls Carrier or 
Lebon, or some other of the more distinguished ruffians of the 
French Revolution, And then, at the end of all this, Mr. Car- 
lyle tells us that it was “ indeed like the doings of the gods, 
which are cruel, though not that alone.” To the justly exasper- 
ated reader we can suggest this comfort, that a hobby is least 
mischievous when pushed to its greatest extreme. Readers 
may therefore restrain their wrath ; serious remonstrance would 
be even more out of place; but a feeling of considerable irrita- 
tion cannot be altogether restrained. If an author of ordinary 
powers and moderate pretensions were to indite nonsense of this 
sort, inextinguishable laughter would be his portion. But when 
it comes from a great teacher in Israel—a writer of rare genius 
and of vast influence ; when it is forced upon us with profound 
confidence, and our assent demanded with the loftiest arrogance, 
a plain man feels at once impatient and affronted. It is not so 
much that his sense of morality is offended,—the thing is too 
preposterous for that; but he feels in a manner aggrieved by 
such outrageous insults to his understanding. What, on the 
other hand, are those qualities which gain Mr. ‘Carly le’s approval 
—which make him thus slow to mark all extremes of iniquity ? 
So far as we can see, mainly the possession of a mysterious 
something called veracity. Thus Frederic William is forgiven 
everything, because he is “a wild man, wholly in earnest, verit- 
able as the old rocks, and with a terrible voleanic fire in him 
too. There is a divine idea of fact put into him, the genus 
Sham never hatefuller to any man.” We are not supplied with 
any clearer definition than the above of this precious charac- 
teristic ; neither do we gain much knowledge of it from a study 
of those men by whom it has been possessed and displayed in 
action. Cromwell, Napoleon, Frederic William, Frederic the 
Great, what have these men in common? And our difficul- 
ties are further increased by the fact that Mr. Carlyle is by no 
means consistent in his predilections. Thus, in Hero-Worship, 
the leaders of the Commons—Pym, Hampden, etc.—are lightly 
spoken of, as “worthy,” but “unloveable” men, while in his 
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Cromwell they are restored to favour; here we have Napoleon 
and his wars denounced as “ grounded on Drawcansir rodo- 
montade, grandiose Dick Turpinism, revolutionary madness, 
and unlimited expenditure of men and gunpowder;” while in 
the History of the French Revolution this same Napoleon was 
“a natural terror and horror to all phantasms, being himself of 
the genus Reality!” So true is it that eccentricities and dog- 
matism surely lead to inconsistency and self-contradiction. 

But Mr. Carlyle is open to another charge, worse even than 
this wanton disregard of plain morality: he is not always scru- 
pulous or candid in his statements of facts. When, as not 
unfrequently happens, the exigencies of his case drive him into 
a corner, he does not stick at a trifle to get out of it. We are far 
from saying that Mr. Carlyle is wilfully unfair or inaccurate 
—naturally he is, we should think, the most honest of men,— 
but we do mean to say, that to be constantly maintaining a pet 
paradox, or supporting a very doubtful hero, must have a de- 
moralizing effect on the mind. A writer with such aims ever 
before him cannot preserve the fairness of his spirit. Historic 
impartiality is one of the rarest of virtues, and is hardly attain- 
able by a man who is always fighting against general opinion. 
It is not that directly erroneous statements are made, but hostile 
facts are so lightly thought of that they are dropped out of the 
narrative altogether; things are looked at from a false point of 
view, are seen by a coloured, not by a white light. Thus when 
Walpole sends subsidies to Austria he is covered with con- 
tempt ; when Pitt does the same by Frederic he is exalted to all 
honour. France is, by some curious legerdemain, made respon- 
sible for all the evils that have ever befallen Germany, for the 
Seven Years’ War, for the Thirty Years’ War, both of which had 
begun before she drew the sword. Nay, in order to show how 
combustible were the elements in 1740, and so afford some 
colour of an excuse to Frederic, the Spanish war, into which 
popular clamour dragged Walpole, is defended—a war which 
was afterwards condemned by the very men whose party-spirit 
brought it on, which, after lasting ten years, ended in a dis- 
creditable peace, without one of the objects for which it was 
undertaken having been gained. The story of Jenkins’ ear is 
narrated with some pathos, and without the slightest indication 
of doubt, as an instance of the high-handed doings of the Spanish 
Guarda-Costas, and as “calculated to awaken a maritime pub- 
lic careful of its honour.” And yet Mr. Carlyle can hardly be 
unaware that Burke treated the said story as a fable, and that 
good authorities have attributed the loss of Mr. Jenkins’ ear 
(which he always carried about with him wrapped up in cotton), 
not to the truculence of Spanish Guarda-Costas, but to the 
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homely severities of the English pillory. When he comes on 
matters in which his favourites are directly concerned, his 
colouring is yet more illusory. We have already remarked on 
the way in which he glosses over the shameful story of Katte. 
In the same fashion he omits or softens down many instances 
of Frederic’s harshness, as his injustice to Moritz at Colin, or the 
bitter contempt by which he broke his brother’s heart; of his 
cruelty, as his order before Zorndorf that no quarter should be 
given; or his scandalous bombardment of Dresden, which Sis- 
mondi reprobates as “une des taches les plus odieuses qui ternissent 
sa mémoire.” Worse still, we hear not a word of those professions 
of regard and iriendship with which this most “ veracious” poli- 
tician amused the Empress-Queen up to the very moment when 
he dashed into Silesia. Again, the miserable Voltaire-quarrels 
are set forth with much partiality, and at times convenient 
obscurity. Doubtless Voltaire has exaggerated the treatment 
he and his niece received at Frankfort from coarse Prussian 
soldiers; but is there xo truth in his story? Making every 
allowance for exaggeration, was not the conduct of these mili- 
tary bullies savage to a degree; and if Frederic did not ex- 
pressly authorize their harshness, did he ever disavow it? Did 
he ever punish or rebuke any one in consequence of it? Was 
not the whole trick exactly what might have been expected 
from Frederic,—the result of an unamiable craving for a con- 
temptible revenge? the meanness of the proceeding being, if 
possible, increased by the pains taken that Frederic’s share in 
it should be concealed. How low this great prince should 
stoop to gratify his pleasure in inflicting pain, may be gathered 
from the fact of his having actually issued orders to curtail the 
sugar and chocolate consumed by his distinguished guest, a 
charge which Mr. Carlyle, so far as we can see, does not ven- 
ture to contradict. Often a vital fallacy is dexterously con- 
veyed in a few words, as when we are told of “the Silesian, or 
partition of Prussia question ;’—the fact being that Silesia did 
not at that time belong to Prussia at all, and that the Empress 
Queen, in her attempts on the province, was only seeking to 
regain her own. Very extraordinary, too, is Mr. Carlyle’s 
way of dealing with Frederic’s flight from the field at Mollwitz. 
That a young prince at his first battle should have been dis- 
turbec by the defeat of his cavalry, and even swept away in 
their headlong rout, is small discredit to him; Frederic’s after 
life can well bear this slight weakness. But no spots must be 
on Mr. Carlyle’s sun. Accordingly, instead of simply saying 
that Frederic ran away, he tells us that he “was snatched by 
Morgante into Fairyland, carried by Diana to the top of Pindus 
(or even by Proserpine to Tartarus, through a bad sixteen hours), 
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till the battle whirlwind subsided.” Maupertuis told the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Vienna how he rode off in the King’s suite, 
how some Austrian hussars sallied out of Oppeln upon them, 
whereupon Frederic, exclaiming, “ Farewell, my friends, I am 
better mounted than you all,” gaily rode off, leaving his friends 
to captivity. No very great sin after all, except in the manner 
of doing the thing; but Mr. Carlyle will have none of it, and 
so disposes of Maupertuis by quoting against him Voltaire’s 
account of his doings after Mollwitz. This is really too bad. 
Voltaire to be cited as a good authority against Maupertuis, the 
man of all others whom he most hated and despised! What a 
“world of scorn would look beautiful” in Mr. Carlyle’s eyes 
at the idea of Voltaire being quoted as an authority against 
Frederic! This list of omissions and misrepresentations, rang- 
ing from matters of the highest moment to matters seemingly 
of the lowest, might be extended almost indefinitely ; and it 
seems conclusive against the trustworthiness of Mr. Carlyle’s 
history. 

With all this, what has Mr. Carlyle made out? The main 
purpose of his book seems to be twofold—/irst, to give to the 
world in Frederic the ideal of a patriot king ; second, to vindicate 
the Carlylian theory of government more completely and con- 
clusively than has ever yet been done, by showing it successful 
in action. Has either of these things been accomplished ? 

Till Mr. Carlyle took the matter in hand, people had pretty 
well made up their minds as to the character of Frederic. 
Lord Stanhope, the most impartial and sober-minded of historians, 
thus writes of him :— 


*‘ Vain, selfish, and ungrateful, destitute of truth and honour, he 
valued his companions, not from former kindness, but only for future 
use. But turn we to his talents, and we find the most consummate 
skill in war, formed by his own genius, and acquired from no master ; 
we find a prompt, sagacious, and unbending administration of affairs ; 
an activity and application seldom yielding to sickness, and never 
relaxed by pleasure, and seeking no repose except by variety of oc- 
cupation; a high and overruling ambition, capable of the greatest 
exploits, or of the most abject baseness, as either tended to its object, 
but never losing sight of that object; pursuing it with dauntless 
courage and an eagle eye, sometimes in the heavens and sometimes 
through the mire, and never tolerating either in himself or in others 
one moment of languor, or one touch of pity.” 


To reverse such judgment as this—to make the world recog- 
nise in Frederic not only a great warrior and statesman, but 
also an honest politician and a high-minded man, is Mr. Carlyle’s 
leading object. Whether or not he has succeeded in this object 
we shall hereafter see; but, in the first place, we must remark 
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that his devotion thereto has, in one important respect, been 
prejudicial to the real value and interest of his work. His 
endeavour to set Frederic before us in a new light makes him 
dwell upon the influence and doings of that prince, to the 
entire exclusion of the various elements, at once of discord and 
of progress, which were then awakened in the world. Mr. 
Carlyle could never be a supporter of the “dynamical” theory 
of history; but in this book he rejects it altogether, and thereby 
misses the real grandeur of his theme. In the struggle which 
we know by the name of the Seven Years’ War, many forces 
were at work very different from the ambition of Frederic. 
The national and political spirit of Germany was moving on 
the face of the waters. It had slept a deep sleep ever since the 
death of Gustavus on the field of Liitzen. The old medieval 
tendencies towards independence and self-government had been 
utterly overwhelmed in the Thirty Years’ War. A gloomy 
reign of darkness and terror—-of Austria and Popery—had 
lasted for some hundred years. But the time had now come, 
though the fulness of time was not yet. The league formed 
against Frederic, which Pitt, with pardonable exaggeration, 
styled “the most powerful and malignant confederacy that ever 
yet has threatened the independence of mankind,” roused, to 
some extent, that independence which it menaced. Despite the 
blind of the accession of Sweden, it was universally felt to be a 
league of Catholics against Protestantism, and the spirit of the 
sixteenth century swelled high in favour of the successor of the 
“Lion of the North.” Clement xm. did Frederic an invalu- 
able service when he sent a sword and a velvet hat, and dove 
of pearls, enriched with his pontifical benediction, to Marshal 
Daun. It was a struggle, too, of despotism against liberty. 
Austria, the overthrower of the Hanseatic cities, the destroyer 
of Bohemia, the violator of the Constitution of Hungary and of 
the Low Countries, could never be regarded as other than the 
bitter foe of freedom and of German nationality. In every way 
it was a contest between darkness and light, for the awakening 
mind of Germany was naturally on the side of German inde- 
pendence. Thus all the stars in their courses fought for 
Frederic. In his behalf—the sceptic, the despot, the French 
littérateur—were enlisted the influences of Protestantism, of love 
of liberty, and of the rising power of German thought. The 
spirit of the times was on the side of Frederic—an aid which, 
even if despised by him or undeserved, should not have been 
omitted in the story of his life. Such omission may tend to 
the greater glory of Frederic, though we doubt this; but it 
certainly is a serious injustice to the reader, and detracts sadly 
from the dignity and the value of the record. 
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But to return to Frederic’s character. The point on which he 
is most generally condemned is his conduct of the foreign affairs 
of Prussia. In his relations with other kingdoms he is accused 
of unprincipled ambition and utter faithlessness. Now we 
should have been well content had the question of Frederic’s 
public morality or immorality been left without remark to the 
judgment of the reader. We have no great love for that style 
of history-writing which is always pointing a moral. We pre- 
fer greatly the passionless indifference of Thucydides, who sheds 
his light alike upon the just and the unjust. We have no in- 
clination to preach ourselves, and we have still less inclination 
to listen to the preaching of others. If Mr. Carlyle would only 
tell us calmly and truthfully what took place, and then leave 
us alone! But this is precisely what Mr. Carlyle will not do. 
He is for ever in the pulpit ; exhorting, prophesying, denounc- 
ing. If his doctrine were sound, and his preaching dull, we 
might silently go to sleep. But no slumbers are possible to 
Mr. Carlyle’s hearers ; and as we cannot choose but listen, and 
listen to much that is quite wrong, we are forced to take up our 
testimony on the other side. 

Two events in Frederic’s life may be taken as decisive of the 
case—the invasion of Silesia and the partition of Poland. Of 
these the former is incomparably the more important. For here 
undoubtedly we have the key to the whole of Frederic’s career. 
If his seizure of Silesia, in the first instance, was justifiable, the 
guilt of what followed does not rest with him. Mr. Carlyle has 
laboured this point in his hero’s favour, and quite fairly : “ His 
first expedition to Silesia,—a rushing out to seize your own 
stolen horse, while the occasion answered,—was a voluntary 
one; produced, we may say, by Friedrich’s own thought and 
the Invisible Powers. But the rest were all purely compulsory, 
—to defend the horse he had seized.” Doubtless this last sen- 
tence is quite true. All Frederic’s subsequent history runs up 
to the invasion of Silesia. His wars were undertaken either to 
ward off anticipated danger from this coveted province, or to 
defend it when openly attacked. They all take their character, 
so to speak, from the original outbreak in 1740. It becomes 
therefore a matter of some importance to see what was the 
nature of Frederic’s claims to Silesia. The sort of information 
which the reader will gain from Mr. Carlyle on this point may 
be gathered from the following passages :— 

“No fair judge can blame the young man that he laid hold of the 
flaming Opportunity in this manner, and obeyed the new omen. To 
seize such an opportunity, and perilously mount upon it, was the part 
of a young magnanimous king, less sensible to the perils and more to 
the other considerations, than one older would have been.” 
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“ Friedrich, after such trial and proof as has seldom been, got his 
claims on Schlesien allowed by the Destinies. His claims on Schle- 
sien; and on infinitely higher things; which were found to be his 
and his nation’s : though he had not been consciously thinking of them 
in making that adventure. For, as my poor Friend insists, there are 
Laws valid in Earth and Heaven; and the great soul of the world is 
just.”—(Vol. iii. pp. 141, 335.) 

This can hardly be considered satisfactory historical informa- 
tion; and really there is little better to be got. We suspect 
that very few, even among the careful students of these volumes, 
could tell what Frederic’s claims on Silesia really were. Clear 
statement of them there is none; but from the obscurities of 
the first volume the diligent reader may glean an idea of their 
nature, though a vague and insufficient one. We will do our 
best to state them shortly and plainly. 

When Silesia first comes clearly into the light of European 
history—-about the middle of the tenth century—it had been 
Christianized, and was governed by Poland. Divisions of the 
heritage of the Polish crown among the members of the Royal 
family made Silesia independent about the middle of the 
twelfth century. Towards the middle of the fourteenth century 
it became a feudatory of Bohemia, or rather a part of that 
kingdom, partly by resignations of various Silesian dukes, partly 
by a fortunate marriage of the son of that king of Bohemia who 
fell at Cressy. From this time Silesia shared the fortunes, 
good and evil, of Bohemia; adopted the doctrines of Huss, wel- 
comed the Reformation, and supported the cause of the “ Winter- 
King ;’ and had therefore to endure, in a greater or less degree, 
the miseries of the wars of Zisca, and the yet greater miseries 
of the Thirty Years’ War. The treaty of Westphalia made no 
difference in the political position of Silesia; only secured to it 
freedom of religious opinion, a privilege which the House of 
Austria laboured perseveringly to take away. In 1537, Silesia, 
or rather certain portions of Silesia, became connected with 
Prussia in the following manner :—Frederic Duke of Brieg and 
Liegnitz-principalities in Silesia, concluded a treaty of succes- 
sion or agreement, to succeed reciprocally, on failure of heirs 
to either, with Joachim the Second, Elector of Brandenburg. 
Doubts, however, existed from the first as to the legality of this 
treaty, and nine years after its execution it was declared null by 
the King of Bohemia, afterwards the Emperor Ferdinand the 
First. In this declaration of nullity the states of Bohemia con- 
curred, and the Duke of Liegnitz at least acquiesced. Nay, the 
states of Bohemia were the first to challenge the proceeding. 
Mr. Carlyle calmly assumes that the paction was “question- 
able by no mortal.” But the point is not quite so clear. The 
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right of a vassal to dispose of his lands is most distinctly 
though implicitly limited by the condition that he must not 
dispose of them to the injury of his suzerain and of his country. 
Would the Earl of Warwick, under our Edward Iv., have been 
entitled, by the laws of England, to make such a “ heritage- 
brotherhood” with the Duke of Burgundy? The illustration is 
perhaps a strong one. But it brings out the principle which jus- 
tifies the states of Bohemia and the King in what they did; a 
principle which not only regulated the whole feudal system, 
but which lies at the root of all tenures now,—the principle 
that a vassal does not hold his land absolutely,—that he has no 
right to alienate it according to his own arbitrary wish,—that, in 
short, as lawyers put it, “no man is in law the absolute owner 
of lands; he can only hold an estate in them.” The rights 
accruing to Prussia, in virtue of these transactions, constituted 
Frederic’s best claim on Silesia. Another and a weaker ground 
for justifying the invasion arose as follows :—The principality 
of Jiigendorf, also a district of Silesia, had come into the pos- 
session of Joachim Frederic, Elector of Brandenburg, by various 
steps which it is not necessary to narrate here. Joachim gave 
it to his second son, John George. The new Duke of Jagendorf, 
unfortunately for himself, warmly supported the Elector-Pala- 
tine in his attempt on the crown of Bohemia. The result of 
that attempt, and the fate of the “ Winter-King,” is well known. 
The Duke was laid under the Ban of the Empire, and of course 
forfeited Jiigendorf, the investiture of which was conferred on 
the princes of the House of Lichtenstein. With the merits of 
the cause which the unlucky John George espoused we have 
nothing at present to do. He played and lost ; and accordingly 
forfeited his possessions. The proceedings of the House of 
Austria may have been harsh, but cannot be called illegal. 
The danger had been too great for lenity. Rulers more mer- 
ciful than the House of Hapsburg has ever shown itself, would 
hardly have proved lenient to the adherents of a cause which 
had nearly torn from them such a possession as the kingdom of 
Bohemia. Mr. Carlyle, of course, attacks this proceeding as 
“contrary to all law!” Unfortunately for himself he gives his 
reasons, or rather his reason, which is merely that Johann 
George had left “innocent sons ;” as if rulers had always re- 
cognised, or were at all bound to recognise, the amiable doctrine 
that the political sins of parents do not descend to children. 
Lastly, in 1686, the Elector Frederic William expressly re- 
nounced his pretensions to Jiigendorf and the other Silesian 
duchies in exchange for a district, contiguous to his own 
dominions, and called the “ the circle of Schwiebus.” Frederic’s 
son was jockeyed out of this circle of Schwiebus for the sum of 
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£25,000; but nevertheless the renunciation of the father, if, 
indeed, that renunciation was required, remained good. 

To rake up from the dust of past centuries pretensions such 
as these, and make them the ground for war, is conduct the 
rectitude of which it would be idle to discuss. No wonder 
that Mr. Carlyle finds it convenient to talk vaguely of Frederic’s 
“claims,” without clearly telling us what these claims were. If 
such pleas are to be regarded as a cause of war, the world could 
never be at peace for a week together. What would be said of 
France were she to take up arms that she might enlarge her 
borders till they should be as they were at the peace of Amiens? 
What would be said of the King of Holland were he to begin 
a European war that he might regain the Belgian provinces ? 
Nay, fresh as the wound is, would Austria be held justified 
were she, without any new provocation, to overrun with 
her troops the plains of Lombardy? But Frederic’s conduct 
was far more flagrant than any of the cases we have sup- 
posed. His claims were antiquated—prescribed by the lapse 
of centuries. It is, to say the least, exceedingly doubtful 
whether they were at the first well founded. Beyond doubt 
they had been distinctly waived by his ancestors, and prince 
after prince of his house had acquiesced in that waiver. And 
lastly, Prussia was a party to treaties whereby the integrity of 
those dominions which Frederic treacherously invaded was 
expressly guaranteed. Of course Mr. Carlyle laughs at the 
Pragmatic Sanction: “the only real treaties are a well-trained 
army, and your treasury full.” Truly a comforting doctrine for 
the wellbeing of mankind, calculated to promote peace and 
good-will, and stop the present mania for armaments,—in all 
ways well worthy of a great teacher of the public mind. But 
surely we cannot disregard the fact that all the States of 
Europe, Prussia included, had bound themselves to maintain 
the Pragmatic Sanction—a treaty which regulated the Aus- 
trian succession, and secured the Austrian dominions. That 
instrument, in the weighty words of Lord Macaulay, “was 
placed under the protection of the public faith of the whole 
civilized world.” And yet Mr. Carlyle would convince us that 
Frederic did well to violate his obligations under that instru- 
ment, because, forsooth, “flaming Opportunity” invited him ; 
that is, because Austria was poor, because the Emperor was 
dead, and because the young matronhood of the daughter of the 
man to whom Frederic probably owed his life might prove 
unequal to the cares of empire. 

The results of this treachery were such as might easily have 
been foreseen. When war had once begun all the nations of 
the earth gathered together to the fray. According to Mr. 
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Carlyle, France is to blame for this. Why should she have 
interfered, and have so “palpably made herself the author of 
the conflagration of deliriums that ensued for above seven 
years heuceforth ; nay, for above twenty years”? Undoubtedly 
France was wrong. We are in no way concerned to defend 
her. But is it just that she should bear the whole, or even the 
chief blame? It would have been right, of course, in her to 
have kept aloof, and seen other nations enriching themselves 
with the spoils of the great Austrian heritage ; but such virtue, 
are at any time, would have been unprecedented and incom- 
prehensible in the middle of the eighteenth century. Why, 
we might rather ask, should she have refrained from the 
plunder? She was bound by no ties to Austria. She had not 
been recently an ally and friend of the House of Hapsburg. 
On the contrary, France and Austria had been foes for long 
ages. It was too much to expect that either of these Powers 
would let slip a favourable opportunity of humiliating and 
reducing the other. And yet France is loaded with abuse for 
having yielded to temptation, and gone to war openly and 
above-board ; while Frederic’s treacherous robbery is justified 
and praised. It is really too much that history should be 
turned topsy-turvy in this fashion. On Frederic, and on 
Frederic alone, lies the blame of having commenced this fear- 
ful strife. But for his unprincipled ambition, peace would 
have probably been preserved. In peace lay the only hope of 
safety for Austria. France and England were ruled by minis- 
ters to whom peace had been always dear. Russia had nothing 
to gain by war, and showed no inclination to move. These 
Powers, together with Poland and Holland, had expressly de- 
clared their intention of maintaining the Pragmatic Sanction. 
And no one of them showed any symptom of falsifying these 
declarations until the example of the King of Prussia called 
the whole world to arms. “On his head is all the blood which 
was shed in a war which raged during many years and in every 
quarter of the globe, the blood of the column of Fontenoy, the 
blood of the mountaineers who were slaughtered at Culloden. 
The evils produced by his wickedness were felt in lands where 
the name of Prussia was unknown; and, in order that he might 
rob a neighbour whom he had promised to defend, black men 
fought on the coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each 
other by the great lakes of North America.”! The beginning of 
strife is like the letting out of waters. It is a terrible question, 
—At whose door lies the guilt of a war? And by what motive 
driven did Frederic do these things? In his manifestoes he 


‘spoke a little, and Mr. Carlyle now speaks a great deal, of 


“claims” on Silesia; but it must be admitted that Frederic 
1 Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Frederic. 
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did not, as a rule, pretend to more virtue than he had. In his 
letters and conversations he ascribed his conduct to its true 
motives——a desire to extend his territory, and a vain craving 
for La Gloire. 

His schemes were carried out with profound secrecy and 
duplicity. He preferred no demand for redress, he made no 
declaration of war. He continued his assurances of amity up 
till the last moment, and had overrun Silesia with his troops 
before Austria knew that he had any cause of quarrel against 
her. As he began the war, so he carried it on. With every 
new success he rose, “ sibyl-like,” in his demands; and yet Mr. 
Carlyle affects to be mightily indignant because the world would 
not credit his professions of moderation. But whenever his own 
ends were secured, he cared little for the safety of his allies, or 
for the preservation of his own honour. After the battle of 
Chotusitz, Maria Theresa agreed to cede Silesia, and he abandoned 
France and Bavaria without a thought. France,pressed by Austria 
and England, was soon reduced to desperate straits ; Bavaria was 
overrun by bands of Austrian hussars, and her unhappy Elector 
hurried heartbroken to the grave. Then Frederic took alarm 
at the ascendency of Austria, allied himself anew with France, 
and without complaint, without cause of offence, a second 
time invaded the Austrian dominions. A year had barely 
elapsed when he again deserted France, and concluded an- 
other peace with Austria, now sufficiently humiliated. In 
fact, his policy was simply this: to seize whatever he could, 
and then so to play off France against Austria as to prevent 
the fruits of his robberies being forced out of hands. The 
policy was astute, and it was pursued with perfect resolution, 
rapacity, and faithlessness. A desire to stand well in public 
opinion, somewhat strange in such a_politician,—connected 
perhaps with the real admiration and the love of letters which 
formed part of his character,—prompted him from time to time 
to justify his conduct in the eyes of Europe.’’ Thus, on the 
occasion of his second attack on Austria in 1744, he published 
a letter or address to the people of England. He does not 
seem to have taken much by the motion. “A poor perform- 
ance,” writes Horace Walpole of it; “his Voltaires and his 
literati should correct: his works before they are printed. To 
pen manifestoes worse than the lowest commis that is kept 
jointly by two or three Margraves, is insufferable.” 

On the question of the partition of Poland we have less to 


1 Mr, Carlyle differs from this, and finds in Frederic ‘‘ not the least anxiety 
to stand well with any reader.” This may be true of Frederic in his auto- 
biography, but not asa rule. Witness the instance in the text, his publication 
of the papers found at Dresden, and his A pologie de ma Conduite in 1757. 
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say. Our readers will not hear from us any “ shrieks or foam-: 
lipped curses” over that proceeding. Mr. Carlyle defends or 
palliates it by drawing a forcible and humorous picture of 
Poland in a state of “anarchy, pestilence, famine, and pigs 
eating your dead bodies,” deliverance from which would be a 
manifest blessing for Poland herself, and hardly less so for her 
neighbours. The Poles are plainly no favourites with Mr. Car- 
lyle; and their constitution, as described by him, with the 
right of confederation—that is, the right of any man to disobey 
the law when he might think fit ; and the Liberum Veto—that is, 
the right of any man to stop the proceedings of the whole Par- 
liament,—* an ever-flowing fountain of anarchy, joyful to the 
Polish nation,’—certainly seems the most remarkable form of 
social existence under which mortal men ever attempted to live 
and prosper. We should like to quote much here, but we must 
content ourselves with the summing up :— 

“The Poles put fine colours on all this; and are much contented 
with themselves. The Russians they regard as intrinsically an inferior 
barbarous people; and to this day you will hear indignant Polack 
Gentlemen bursting out in the same strain: ‘ Still barbarian, sir; no 
culture, no literature,’—inferior because they do not make verses 
equal to ours!’ How it may be with the verses, I will not decide ; 
but the Russians are inconceivably superior in respect that they have, 
to a singular degree among Nations, the gift of obeying, of being com- 
manded. Polack Chivalry sniffs at the mention of sucha gift. Polack 
Chivalry got sore stripes for wanting this gift. And in the end, got 
striped to death, and flung out of the world, for continuing blind to 
the want of it, and never acquiring it. Beyond all the verses in 
Nature, it is essential to every Chivalry and Nation and Man. ‘ Polite 
Polish Society for the last thirty years has felt itself to be in a most 
haleyon condition,’ says Rulhiére ;} ‘given up to the agreeable, and 
to that only ;’ charming evening-parties, and a great deal of flirting : 
full of the benevolences, the philanthropies, the new ideas,—given up 
especially to the pleasing idea of ‘ Laissez-faire, and everything will 
come right of itself.’ ‘What a discovery!’ said every liberal Polish 
mind ; ‘ for thousands of years, how people did torment themselves 
trying to steer the ship ; never knowing that the plan was, to let go the 
helm, and honestly sit down to your mutual amusements and powers of 
pleasing !’ 

“To this condition of beautifully phosphorescent rot-heap has 
Poland ripened, in the helpless reigns of those poor Augusts ;—the 
fulness of time not now far off, one would say? It would complete 
the picture, could I go into the state of what is called ‘ Religion’ in 
Poland. Dissenterism, of various poor types, is extensive ; and, over- 
against it, is such a type of Jesuit Fanaticism as has no fellow in that 
time. Of which there have been truly savage and sanguinary out- 
breaks, from time to time ; especially one at Thorn, forty years ago, 


1 Rulhiére, i. 216 (a noteworthy passage). 
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which shocked Friedrich Wilhelm and the whole Protestant world. 
Polish Orthodoxy in that time, and perhaps still in ours, is a thing 
worth noting. A late Tourist informs me, he saw on the streets of 
Stettin, not long since, a drunk human creature staggering about, who 
seemed to be a Baltic Sailor, just arrived; the dirtiest, or among the 
dirtiest, of mankind; who, as he reeled along, kept slapping his hands 
upon his breast, and shouting, in exultant soliloquy, ‘ Polack, Catho- 
lik!’ Jam a Pole and Orthodox, ye inferior two-legged entities !—In 
regard to the Jesuit Fanaticisms at Thorn and elsewhere, no blame can 
attach to the poor Augusts, who always leant the other way, what they 
durst or could. Nor is speciality of blame due to them on any score ; 
it was ‘like People, like King,’ all along ;—and they, such their luck, 
have lived to bring in the fulness of time.”—(Vol. vi. pp. 409, 410.) 





Looking upon these things, Mr. Carlyle is clearly of opinion 
that Poland was moribund, and had well deserved to die. He 
makes a somewhat novel application of the old analogy between 
the State and the Individual, maintaining that just as when a 
man “has filled the measure of his wicked blockheadisms, sins 
and brutal nuisancings, there are Gibbets provided, there are 
Laws provided; and you can, in an articulate regular manner, 
hang him and finish him to general satisfaction,” so nations 
fallen into depths of decay must be disposed of by some similar 
process. There is much truth in all this, but the analogy fails 
in one important point, namely, that it is not so easy to hang 
a nation as to hang one man. The “finishing” is an essential 
element in Mr. Carlyle’s process; and to finish a nation is a 
hard thing. Poland, for example, has not been finished to 
this day. Had the partition of Poland, once accomplished, 
proved to be a matter disposed of for ever, had no re-partitions 
and rebellions ensued, Mr. Carlyle’s defence might have been 
held conclusive ; but, as things have turned out, the case is not 
quite so clear. Of all the parties concerned, however, the 
Czarina was most free from blame. Mr. Merivale, in his 
recently published volume of Essays, has shown that she inter- 
fered not only in the interests of order, but as the champion of 
religious liberty. The territory which she took from Poland 
had been for long a debatable land between two barbarous 
nations. She interfered in answer to the appeals and supplica- 
tions of millions of serfs, almost all orthodox Greeks, ground 
down to the earth by a savage and bigoted aristocracy, the 
victims at once of tyranny and fanaticism. The Archbishop 
of Cracow had induced the Diet to bind themselves by a solemn 
vow never to extend toleration to schismatics,—thus adding 
another to the many instances in which successful Ultra- 
montanism has proved the ruin of nations. Still, judged of by 
the results, the partition of Poland was, to say the least of it, 
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a serious blunder, and the above defence can be pleaded on behalf 
of Catherine alone. Yet it would be well for Frederic’s repu- 
tation if nothing worse than his share in this transaction could 
be laid to his charge. 

Students of the military science will find much to interest 
them in these volumes. Not only are the battles narrated, as 
we said before, distinctly and with brilliancy, so that ordinary 
readers can understand and enjoy; but no little skirmish is 
forgotten, and the plans of Frederic’s campaigns are mapped 
out ina way which must for soldiers be both interesting and 
instructive. We can imagine no more profitable study than 
the study of Frederic’s marches and manceuvres—in which, so 
far as we can judge, his military genius is even more con- 
spicuous than on the field of actual battle, always excepting 
the signal triumphs of Rossbach and Leuthen. Indeed, for so 
great a captain, Frederic committed some extraordinary blun- 
ders in the work of fighting. At Colin, Hochhirch, and Kuners- 
dorf, disregarding the counsels of his best officers, he rushed 
into errors which brought him to the brink of destruction. At 
Prague, again, he rejected advice which, had it been followed, 
would have secured to him not only the victory he gained, but 
the total and final overthrow of the foe. In fact, Frederic was 
not a heaven-born general. Lord Stanhope, in the passage we 
before quoted, was quite mistaken when he spoke of Frederic’s 
skill in war as “formed by his own genius and acquired from 
no master.” It was formed by long experience, and acquired, 
not only from the teaching of his own veterans, but from some 
severe practical lessons administered in his second Silesian war, 
by old Marshal Traun. “No general,’ says Frederic himself, 
“committed more faults than did the King in this campaign.”! 
It was a campaign of manceuvring not fighting, and Frederic 
was out-manceuvred. His campaigns in the Seven Years’ War 
had very different issues. Beaten he sometimes was, out- 
marched or out-manceuvred never. 

It would be out of place to discuss here at any length Frede- 
ric’s qualities as a commander, even were we qualified to do so; 
but the constitution of his army, and his bearing towards both 
his officers and their men, are points of general interest, and 
which throw some light on his character. What manner of 
man did he show himself to be in this most important relation 
of his life? The first thing which strikes us is, that a harsher 
chief never led men to victory. He praised rarely, rewarded 
almost never, and punished unsparingly. In his officers he 
visited mere blunders with cruel severity. Bevern, a brave 

1 He always admitted that he regarded this campaign as his school in the 
art of war, and M. de Traun as his teacher. 
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and skilful captain, was sent to Stettin in disgrace because 
of the doubtful result of the battle of Breslau, fought in 
circumstances which even Mr. Carlyle admits to have been 
“horribly difficult.” Schmettau, for the capitulation of Dres- 
den,—-a capitulation expressly authorized by Frederic him- 
self about a month before it happened,—was disgraced and 
never employed again. Years after, when the aged veteran 
ventured to complain of the scanty pension allowed him from 
the Invalid List, he received the gracious answer that he should 
be “thankful he had not lost his head.” General Finck, an 
able soldier, of tried skill and courage, who had been thought 
worthy to be intrusted with the command of the army after the 
disaster of Kunersdorf, was ordered by the king, against his own 
vehement remonstrances, into a position of extraordinary diffi- 
culty and danger at Maxen—“ has a Sphinx riddle on his mind, 
such as soldiers seldom had.” He failed to extricate himself, 
and was forced to capitulate. For this he received a year's 
imprisonment in Spandau, and was thereafter dismissed the 
service. Throughout his life Frederic kept up a strange vindic- 
tiveness towards every one who had been, however innocently, 
connected with this disgrace; possibly because he must have 
felt that he had himself in great measure to blame for it. Years 
after, when an officer, who had belonged to the capitulating 
army, fallen into poverty and evil times, sent in a humble petition 
for a pension, Frederic wrote on the margin, with cruel sarcasm : 
“ Assign him a pension by all means! assign it on the profits of 
Maxen.” Such conduct betrays unmistakably a cruel nature, 
and is very short-sighted besides. Frederic was not better 
served in consequence of it, but worse. Instances not a few 
occurred in these wars, in which Frederic’s generals, from an 
undue dread of his displeasure, rushed upon disaster against 
their own better judgment. Thus, in 1760, Fouquet, “the Bay- 
ard” of Prussia, reluctantly obeying Frederic’s mistaken orders 
(Spandau and disgrace might have been awaiting him otherwise), 
lost Silesia, and some 10,000 men. Fear indeed is a deadly foe 
to good counsel. No man can exercise the full powers of his 
mind when disturbed by the knowledge that a mistake, how- 
ever innocent, will certainly entail punishment. Accordingly 
no wise chief, in war or anything else, was ever other than 
lenient to mere errors of judgment. 

The constitution of Frederic’s army was in the highest degree 
remarkable. It was officered by Prussians and nobles; but the 
troops were gathered from all quarters of the earth, and by 
every possible device of lying and kidnapping. Mr. Carlyle 
never alludes to Frederic’s recruiting expedients, though he does 
to those of his father. But Frederic was, in this respect, 
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even worse than Frederic William. He had his miserable 
crimps spread all over Europe, kidnapping peasants, or seducing 
the troops of his allies; sticking at no crime to gain men to be 
sacrificed to the ambition of this “last of the Kings.” He pro- 
fited by their disgraceful services, and paid them; but if they 
were detected he disowned them, and left them to their fate. 
The cruelty of the treatment to which these troops were sub- 
jected was such as few armies have ever experienced. The 
following description, though given in a work of fiction, is no 
whit exaggerated :— 


“ The life the private soldier led was a frightful one to any but men 

of iron courage and endurance. There was a corporal to every three 
men, marching behind them, and pitilessly using the cane; so much so 
that it used to be said that in action there was a front rank of privates 
and a second rank of sergeants and corporals to drive them on. 
The punishment was incessant. Every officer had the liberty to inflict 
it; and in peace it was more cruel than in war. . I have seen the 
bravest men of the army cry like children at a cut of the cane; I have 
seen a little ensign of fifteen call out a man of fifty from the ranks,—a 
man who had been in a hundred battles,—and he has stood presenting 
arms, and sobbing and howling like a baby while the young wretch 
lashed him over the arms and thighs with the stick. In the day of 
action this man would dare anything. A button might be awry then 
and nobody touched him; but when they had made the brute fight 
then they lashed him again into subordination.” ! 


This horrible life was uncheered by hope. The possibility of 
promotion at once awakes the stimulus of personal ambition 
and imparts a feeling of professional dignity; but for the 
Prussian soldier there was no such possibility. The army must 
be officered by nobles alone. This illustrious prince, in whom 
Mr. Carlyle discovers, as the soul of all his noble tendencies, 
“that he has an endless appetite for men of merit, and feels, 
consciously and otherwise, that they are the one thing beautiful, 
the one thing needful to him,” when peace came, would dismiss 
any officer who was not noble, whatever his services might have 
been. In spite of all his cant about equality and sneers at 
blood, he was in practice a bitter aristocrat. He carried his 
reverence of German quarterings even into his administration 
of civil affairs. He would not allow a merchant to travel at 
more than a certain fixed rate of expense ; he would allow a 
nobleman’s estate to be purchased by none but a nobleman. 
The punishments by which this motley army was kept in order 
were frightful. Death was regarded as a secondary punishment. 
In order to insure a capital sentence a strange and horrible 
crime of child-murder became prevalent. The ‘soldiers shrank 


? Thackeray, Barry Lyndon. 
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from the guilt of suicide; but they thought it little harm to 
secure their own release from suffering by causing the death of 
an innocent child. That even such an army as this fought 
well under Frederic is matter for no surprise. For they knew 
their trade well, and on the field of battle that knowledge must 
come into play. Men are essentially combative by nature ; and 
the hounds love the huntsman who can best show them the 
prey. But they fought unstirred by any of those influences 
which almost make fighting virtue. It is too bad of Mr. Car- 
lyle to compare such an army as this to Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides. He has elsewhere described it far more truly,—* fighters 
animated only by drill-sergeants, messroom moralities, and 
the drummer’s cat!” A few of the native Prussian soldiers 
did show something of stern enthusiasm, as at Leuthen; but 
these were the exception. The stock of such men was soon 
exhausted ; and the rest were merely the best fighting brutes, 
perfectly trained, and handled by a master. Never, we think, 
did the profession of arms wear a less inviting aspect. The 
army, as a body, was animated by nothing of that religious and 
political enthusiasm which made the troops of the Common- 
wealth the finest soldiers the world has ever seen, or of that 
passion for distinction and glory, that fervid devotion to a 
leader, which carried the legions of Napoleon triumphantly to 
the close of many a bloody day. When Frederic himself im- 
plored them to return to the charge at Colin, he had for his 
answer, “ No, no, Fritz ; we have done enough for eightpence 
a day.” No such thought was present to any English or French 
soldier when brought up to turn the doubtful battle at Marston 
Moor or Marengo. 

The one inexplicable puzzle to our mind is, that this army 
never rose up in impetuous revolt and put a stop to the whole 
thing, by shooting, if necessary, the king and every officer they 
had. We are told indeed that Frederic was never quite safe on 
parade, and no wonder. The troops deserted, when opportunity 
offered, as at the retreat from Dresden, in scores and hundreds ; 
but no mutiny was ever brought to a successful issue, though 
the attempt was more than once made. The difficulty of com- 
bination, in such circumstances, is almost insuperable; and 
we fear it must be added, that there is a tendency in human 
nature to cower before stern oppression. Of this strange army 
we get no knowledge from these pages; we are presented 
instead with an imaginary picture of high-minded Prussians, 
devoted to their king, and overflowing with patriotism and 
Lutheran hymns. 

The third of Mr. Carlyle’s volumes opens with rejoicings over 

1 French Revolution, vol. iii. 
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the beginning of Frederic’s civil reforms— rejoicings not wholly 
undeserved. He showed a real anxiety for the speedy admini- 
stration of justice, and did his best to secure for his subjects 
this great blessing. Ile abolished torture. He granted to all 
sects, except the Jews, perfect religious liberty. He allowed 
uncontrolled freedom of thought and expression. These were 
great boons. But one boon, greater than all these, was persis- 
tently withheld, namely, freedom of action. “My people,” he 
said, “may think as they please, provided I may act as I 
please!” Never was a people so regulated and disciplined in 
every relation of life. They could not marry, or buy or sell, 
or travel abroad, or stay at home, save as the king thought fit. 
And the extraordinary thing is, that he did all this super- 
intendence himself. He had absolutely no ministers. Those 
who are curious to see how nearly the life of a great and illus- 
trious prince may resemble the life of a galley-slave should 
read Lord Macaulay’s sketch of Frederic’s business habits. He 
himself did all the work of governing Prussia, and what that 
work must have been, owing to his love of meddling and dis- 
trust of subordinates, it is hardly possible for us to conceive. 
A nobleman could not go to Aix-la-Chapelle for his health ; a 
man of letters could not go to Holland to procure information 
for a history of that country, without special permission from 
the king! Sir Charles Hanbury Williams thus writes to Mr. 
Fox in 1751: “If a courier is to be despatched to Versailles, 
or a minister to Vienna, his Prussian Majesty draws himself 
the instructions for the one, and writes the letters for the other. 
This you will say is great; but if a dancer at the opera has 
disputes with a singer, or if one of those performers wants a 
new pair of stockings, a plume for his helmet, or a finer petti- 
coat, the same king of Prussia sits in judgment on the cause, 
and with his own hand answers the dancer’s or the singer's 
letter.”* His leading idea was to make Prussia a barrack-yard. 
He was persuaded that his people could not act or think wisely 
for themselves, and that he therefore must think and act for 
them. In his conception of how to promote the wellbeing of 
a nation he was far inferior to Peter the Great. The Czar 
laboured to raise brutes into men; Frederic’s aim was that 
men should remain as children. 

1 The marginal notes written by Frederic on the reports sent to him by 
his ministers, or more properly speaking, secretaries, are characteristic, and 
sometimes most amusing. The answer which he gives to a petition from 
some officials objecting to the promotion of their juniors over their heads, is 
well worthy of attention among ourselves : “ [ have in my stable a parcel of 
old mules, who have served me a long while, but I have not yet found any 


of them apply to be made superintendents of the stable.” 
2 Quoted in Lord Mahon’s History of England. Aypeudix, vol. iv. 
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Perhaps the most inexcusable and pernicious development 
of Frederic’s love of meddling was when he interfered with the 
administration of the law. The story of Miller Arnold’s law- 
suit is well known. We have no space to go into that mutter 
here, further than is necessary to illustrate Frederic’s style of 
government. If, after repeated investigation and consideration, 
all the best judges in a country should agree on a point in an 
intricate and difficult branch of law; if, in spite of remon- 
strances and threats from a despotic king, they adhere to their 
opinion as one which they cannot, on their consciences, change 
or modify, people will be apt to think that they must be in the 
right. Not so the king of Prussia. Without misgiving he re- 
versed the decision ; abused the judges who pronounced it only a 
little less coarsely than his father would have done; and rewarded 
them for their conscientiousness by dismissal and imprisonment, 
finding them liable also in damages to the successful litigant. The 
results were what might have been expected. For some time after 
the Courts of Law found the utmost difficulty in enforcing their 
authority ; and it is gratifying to know that hundreds of peasants 
used to throng under the king’s windows with petitions in their 
hands, all loudly shouting, “Please your Majesty, consider our 
case; we have been far worse treated than the Arnolds.” How 
the king relished this practical result of his interference we are 
not informed. Finally Frederic’s successor had to pay out of 
his own pocket all the expenses occasioned by this freak of 
royal equity, and so hush up the matter. 

Frederic’s commercial policy opens up a topic at once more 
attractive and instructive. In many respects it was worthy of 
attention, and not the less so because he violated, pretty con- 
sistently, all the doctrines of free-trade. 

“To prevent disappointment, I ought to add that Friedrich is the 
reverse of orthodox in ‘ Political Economy ;’ that he had not faith in 
Free Trade, but the reverse; nor had ever heard of those Ultimate 
Evangels, unlimited competition, fair start, and perfervid race by all 
the world (towards ‘ cheap-and-nasty,’ as the likeliest winning-post for 
all the world), which have since been vouchsafed us.”—(Vol. iv. p. 
370.) 

“They are eloquent, ruggedly strong Essays, those of a Mirabeau 
Junior upon Free Trade ; they contain, in condensed shape, everything 
we were privileged to hear, seventy years later, from all organs, coach- 
horns, jews-harps, and scrannel-pipes, pro and contra, on the same 
sublime subject: ‘God is great, and Plugson of Undershot is his 
Prophet. Thus saith the Lord, Buy in the cheapest market, sell in 
the dearest !’ ”—(Vol. vi. p. 351.) 


It is no cause of reproach to Frederic that he did not under- 
stand or appreciate free-trade ; but it is difficult to keep one’s 
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temper when a man like Mr. Carlyle condescends to such idle 
buffoonery as this. It was hard enough to get free-trade 
adopted ; it is even now hard enough to get it carried out; and 
it is very intolerable that a great writer and pretentious teacher 
should indulge in meaningless sneers at a policy which he can- 
not intelligently attack. That Frederic was wrong in many of 
his views, as his horror at the precious metals leaving the 
country, his love of monopolies, his belief that manufactures 
would flourish at his will, that trade could be fostered by re- 
strictive laws, will now-a-days hardly be disputed. On the 
other hand, he adopted a course with regard to many matters, 
which, though we may hastily condemn it as unsound, would 
seem, judged by the result, to have been eminently successful ; 
and Mr. Carlyle would have rendered better service by helping 
us toa solution of these difficulties, than by his vague denun- 
ciations of the “ Dismal Science,” as he thinks it humorous to 
call Political Economy. 

It is hard indeed to say whether we are more astonished by 
Frederic’s mode of sustaining the burdens of war, or by his power 
of repairing the ruin which war leaves behind. Even seen, as it 
only now can be seen, by dim glimpses, his war budget is indeed 
wonderful ; to extravagant British minds almost inconceivable. 
The pay of the Prussian soldier was small, and when peace 
came every unnecessary man was rigorously paid off. The eco- 
nomy practised in every branch of the public service was carried 
to the verge of meanness. The frugality practised in the Royal 
household was unexampled, though it were much to be desired 
that it should gain imitators. Moreover, the war was to a great 
extent conducted on the principle of making war support war. In 
Saxony, an enemy’s country, levies of men and contributions were 
made by him during all those terrible years. Still the mystery 
remains quite inexplicable: how did he manage to come through 
that fearful conflict without incurring a penny of debt? And 
then another curious question arises, and one of some moment 
when nations take to fighting, Would it not have been better if 
debt had been incurred? Would not much suffering have been 
avoided if more money had been forthcoming? Though the 
nation did eventually recover, at the time the agony was almost 
too great for endurance. Now, might not this agony have been 
greatly mitigated, might not much personal suffering have been 
spared, much property have been preserved, by borrowing from 
the resources of the future? Then, again, as to the tampering 
with the currency. Can it ever be good in the long-run for the 
financial wellbeing of a nation that the coinage should be de- 
based as Frederic debased it ? 

Yet more astonishing than Frederic’s management of the war 
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was the way in which Prussia, under his guidance, recovered 
from its effects. The state of the country at the close of the 
Seven Years’ conflict is not easy to be imagined. The popula- 
tion had been decreased by ten per cent.; wide tracts of country 
lay desolate ; the villages were depopulated; the fields were 
uncultivated ; at best, only women and children remained to 
follow the plough. The very seed-corn had been devoured. The 
towns were hardly in better plight than the country. In Berlin 
itself a third part of the population was supported by alms. But 
if the guilty ambition of Frederic had reduced his country to 
this point of misery, it is only fair to add that his industry and 
administrative capacity soon raised her out of it. In some three 
or four years Prussia was restored to comparative prosperity. 
There could hardly be a more interesting or instructive study 
than to inquire carefully how this was done. Readers who 
remember Lord Macaulay’s elaborate account of the debasement 
of the coinage under William, and the measures taken to restore 
it, will understand what might have been done here. Unhap- 
pily Mr. Carlyle has no taste for such inquiries. He reiterates 
with vehemence that Frederic violated all the doctrines of “ the 
dismal science,” but beyond this it does not please him to go. 
And we are not sure that he is right even thus far. Undoubt- 
edly Frederic did not much understand or value Political 
Economy, but in the matter now before us it is by no means 
quite clear that political economists would have condemned all 
his proceedings. For example, at the close of the war he had in 
hand some twenty-five million thalers which he had got ready 
against the next campaign. These he spent himself, in the 
manner and at the places where necessity seemed most im- 
perious. Now it is certainly a doctrine of Political Economy 
that private enterprise best develops the resources of a country. 
But there is not in this science more than in others any rule 
without exceptions ; and the most rigid political economists will 
probably admit that crises may come in the history of a nation, 
when the interference of the Government may be not only harm- 
less but salutary. Such a crisis in our own history was the Irish 
famine. Some writers carry this doctrine considerable lengths, 
maintaining, for instance, that Government may, with good effect, 
afford to the people facilities of locomotion, so as to enable them 
to take advantage of any local rise in wages. Indeed, strictly 
looked at, is a State system of emigration anything but carry- 
ing out this principle on a large scale? The truth is, that 
the doctrines of economic science cannot be unbendingly 
applied to extraordinary conditions of society. Prussia, at 
the close of the war, was in a condition altogether extra- 
ordinary. Trade was annihilated, property insecure, the law 
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weak, and the people consequently in that state in which a 
tendency to hoard money, instead of profitably employing it, 
must have been wide-spread. It may therefore be doubted 
whether Frederic’s “ paternal,’ or rather steward-like, system 
of government was not well adapted to the exigencies of the 
case. The question is most interesting, but we have no space 
to discuss it here—-the rather that it is not opened by Mr. 
Carlyle. Instead of dealing with it he has chosen to indulge 
in such “inarticulate shriekings” against Political Economy 
and Free-Trade as we have quoted above. By this course he has 
done injustice at once to his readers and himself. His readers 
have lost much valuable political information; and the life of 
Frederic has been written without any sufficient statement of 
Frederic’s greatest and purest title to fame. For a detailed 
account of the means by which Frederic healed the wounds of 
the State, and of his administration during the last twenty-three 
years of peace which closed his reign, how willingly would we 
exchange the prolix record of the early glories of the Hohen- 
zollerns, the irritating defences for the extravagances of Fre- 
deric William, or even the minute descriptions of Frederic’s 
marches and countermarches among the mountains of Bo- 
hemia. That Frederic was totally mistaken in the general 
‘ principles of his administration is hardly disputable, but it by 
no means follows that he was mistaken in the measures he 
adopted under certain extraordinary circumstances ; and history 
never could have discharged a more useful office than in point- 
ing out the reasons of this distinction. 

There can be no doubt that Frederic had at heart the well- 
being of his subjects. Lmmediately after his accession he 
announced his determination to “make men happy.” That he 
sincerely laboured to carry out this determination cannot be 
denied. Unfortunately, like most men in all ranks and stations 
of life, he insisted on making others happy according to his views, 
not according to theirown. It is a mistake not less serious than 
common. He believed he understood their real interests better 
than they did themselves ; therefore they were not permitted to 
seek their wellbeing in their own way. His argument ran thus: I 
am wiser than my people, therefore they can only be truly happy 
if they obey my orders in all things; and so the whole popula- 
tion was drilled like so many soldiers---or almost slaves. Again, 
he thought it for the good of the country that his territory 
should be enlarged, and so the Seven Years’ War was — 
upon the people that Silesia might be obtained. That we 
cost Prussia some 200,000 men, not to speak of the aiiciion 
of the survivors. Was the acquisition of Silesia sufficient to 
convert all this misery into a balance of happiness? Supposing 
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Frederic had never gone near Silesia, but had preserved peace 
throughout his reign, devoted himself to developing the re- 
sources of the country, and increasing the intelligence and 
extending the liberties of the people, would not the Prussians 
have been happier then, more prosperous and higher in the 
scale of nations now? Mr. Carlyle, as we have seen, defends 
the Silesian robbery. But even he cannot defend all Frederic’s 
civil administration ; yet he is never at a loss for an excuse 
to save his hero. When Frederic does anything wise, no one 
may share the credit with him; when he does anything very 
unwise, some one else, if possible a Frenchman, has to bear 
the blame. Thus, when he introduces a system of excise for 
which no good word can be said, the whole responsibility is laid 
upon the advice of D’Alembert and Helvetius. 

Frederic’s character is a strange study in human nature. 
He was often satirized; but he never fell into the hands of a 
satirist who could make the most of him. To an epigrammatic 
writer like Pope he would have been invaluable. The incon- 
sistencies and contrasts in his nature are grotesque and puzzling. 
Mr. Carlyle’s indiscriminating praise gives us no aid towards 
solving the riddle. This is mainly owing to his unfor- 
tunate . predilection for Frederic William. He insists on de- 
fending the conduct of that drunken savage, whose best excuse, 
indeed, is, that he was often drunk for months together, if not 
quite mad; nay, in upholding him as a model father, whose 
judicious, if somewhat stern control was productive of the 
greatest benefit to his son. Now the real truth we suspect to 
have been that Frederic’s whole nature was distorted and 
corrupted by the treatment of his youth. As a boy, he was 
“one of the prettiest, vividest little boys;’ as he grew up 
he evinced an open, generous, and affectionate nature. But 
his love of literature and music, and a distaste for constant 
drill, excited his father’s wrath. To what lengths that wrath 
reached,—public blows, imprisonment, murder of his son’s 
friend, almost the murder of his son himself, is well known. 
No mortal could pass through such an ordeal unscathed. None 
but rarely beautiful natures can come out of an unhappy home 
otherwise than hurt and marred. Frederic’s home was more 
than usually unhappy, and the results of this were not trifling. 
Want of sympathy made him reserved; cruelty made him 
hard-hearted ; stern repression made his nature break out into 
low practical joking. So far as we can now judge, he was 
naturally the very reverse of irreligious, and indeed he early 
showed a disposition towards serious thought. But his father 
stormed at him as a Calvinist and a Predestinarian ; forced him, 
on pain of death, to relinquish these damnable heresies; and 
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ended, as might have been anticipated, in making him a be- 
liever in nothing. Again, paternal love sought to exert itself 
in arranging a marriage for the prince, and, yielding to the 
suggestions of courtiers in Austrian pay, paternal love forced 
upon Frederic a wife whom he detested, and whom he hardly 
ever saw; condemning him to a life of loneliness, without the 
affection of a woman, or the hope of posterity. Worst of all 
was that fear taught deceit, the only protection of the weak. 
From that sad day on which Katte was led to death before his 
eyes, Frederic shrouded himself in a “polite cloak of dark- 
ness,” to use Mr. Carlyle’s elegant euphemism for a system of 
complete hypocrisy. It is painful to read of the Crown Prince 
kissing his father’s dirty gaiters ; but he had to stoop yet lower. 
His proud heart must have suffered many a bitter pang before 
he endured to write in terms of fawning affection to such a crea- 
ture as Grumkow, the most contemptible of the knot of traitors 
and toadies, who, under the intellectual reign of Mr. Carlyle’s 
first hero, ruled the destinies of Prussia. That cloak of 
darkness, which then seemed to stand him in good stead, was 
never through life thrown aside, and leaves a shadow on 
his fame. Altogether apart from his faithlessness to his en- 
gagements, Frederic’s attempts to deceive, or, in slang phraseo- 
logy, to “humbug” his adversaries, were often so barefaced as 
to be quite ludicrous. Thus, at the very time when his armies 
were occupying the whole of Silesia, except a few fortified 
towns, he had the effrontery to write to the Duke of Lorraine, 
“My heart has no share in the mischief which my hand is 
doing to your Court.” 

Curiously enough, the domestic vices generally reappear in 
those who have suffered from them. Frederic had many of the 
faults of his father, only in a less degree. But they do not 
seem to have been his naturally; he acquired them from the 
teaching of example. By nature frank, generous, affectionate ; 
cruel usage made him deceitful, harsh, unfeeling, implacable. 
“He is as hard,” said Voltaire of him, as Churchhill said of 
James I1., “he is as hard as that marble table.” In some points 
he greatly improved and softened as he grew older; he became 
more tolerant, more patient, more moderate. It would have 
been an instructive study to mark how many of his greatest 
faults were derived from a corrupting education, and how 
many of these faults age and experience removed. But this 
would have involved the admission of imperfection in his 
father, and even in himself; and neither admission is Mr. 
Carlyle prepared to make. Instead, therefore, of such a study 
of character, we have undiscriminating panegyric of both, 
neither interesting, nor philosophical, nor just. 
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An extravagant affection for the lower animals has often been 
found in men who cared very little for their fellow-creatures. 
Frederic was a notable example of this; though the peculiarity 
is nowhere mentioned by Mr. Carlyle. He had always some 
half-dozen Italian greyhounds in the room with him ; one the 
especial favourite, the rest kept to afford the favourite the 
pleasures of society. To one of these, called Alemena, he was 
so attached, that at her death he was quite overpowered with 
grief, and insisted on keeping her corpse in his room long after it 
had become putrid. Dogs cost him less, he used to say, and 
were much more attached and faithful than a Marquise de 
Pompadour. A footman was appointed to the honour of 
attending on them, and a carriage was appropriated to their 
use, in which they went out for their airing, always occupying 
the hind seat. They were all buried on the terrace at Sans 
Souci, and in his will he left directions that he should be 
interred beside them. 

Keen literary tastes were among the strange elements of Fre- 
deric’s character. Beyond doubt he was possessed by an earnest 
and pure love of literature. Few kings have ever so loved litera- 
ture for its own sake; many successful authors have striven less 
laboriously after literary success. He lay under the disadvan- 
tage of having the command of no language; and yet his prose 
writings have received the commendation of Gibbon. As to his 
verses, the less said of them the better; save, perhaps, the one 
remark, that Mr. Carlyle’s argument, from their frequent and 
extreme indecency, to their author’s innocence of the actual 
commission of those iniquities which have been laid to his 
charge, is not more ingenious than true to human nature. 

A curious similarity may be remarked between the weak- 
nesses and faults which marred the character of Frederic, and 
the weaknesses and faults which marred the character of Riche- 
lieu. In both these great men there was the same love of small 
matters, and passion for minuteness of detail, which could not 
but be injurious to greater interests. In both there was the 
same love of literature, the same addiction to literary trifling. 
Both were penetrated with a profound scorn and distrust of 
their fellow-men ; neither could resist a mocking humour which 
made enemies for the sake of a laugh; both derived enjoyment 
from humiliating and giving pain to others in the intercourse of 
social life. 

Mr. Carlyle has avoided anything like a delineation of 
Frederic’s character; but at the close of all he brings him 
strikingly before us in his greatest weakness and his greatest 
strength :— 

“He well knew himself to be dying; but some think, expected that 
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the end might be a little further off. There is a grand simplicity of 
stoicism in him; coming as if by nature, or by long second-nature ; 
finely unconscious of itself, and finding nothing of peculiar in this new 
trial laid on it. From of old, Life has been infinitely contemptible to 
him. In death, I think, he has neither fear nor hope. Atheism, 
truly, he never could abide: to him, as to all of us, it was flatly incon- 
ceivable that intellect, moral emotion, could have been put into him 
by an Entity that had none of its own. But there, pretty much, his 
Theism seems to have stopped. Instinctively, too, he believed, no 
man more firmly, that Right alone has ultimately any strength in this 
world: ultimately, yes ;—but for him and his poor brief interests, what 
good was it? Hope for himself in Divine Justice, in Divine Pro- 
vidence, I think he had not practically any; that the unfathomable 
Demiurgus should concern himself with such a set of paltry ill-given 
animaleules as oneself and mankind are, this also, as we have often 
noticed, is in the main incredible to him. 

“ A sad Creed, this of the King’s ;—he had to do his duty without 
fee or reward. Yes, reader ;—and what is well worth your attention, 
you will have difficulty to find, in the annals of any Creed, a King or 
man who stood more faithfully to his duty; and, till the last hour, 
alone concerned himself with doing that. To poor Friedrich that was 
all the Law and all the Prophets: and I much recommend you to sur- 
pass him, if you, by good luck, have a better Copy of those inestim- 
able Documents !—TInarticulate notions, fancies, transient aspirations, 
he might have, in the background of his mind. One day, sitting for 
a while out of doors, gazing into the Sun, he was heard to murmur, 
‘Perhaps I shall be nearer thee soon:’—and indeed nobody knows 
what his thoughts were in these final months. There is traceable only 
a complete superiority to Fear and Hope; in parts, too, are half- 
glimpses of a great motionless interior lake of Sorrow, sadder than 
any tears or complainings, which are altogether wanting to it.” —(Vol. 
vi. pp. 636-7.) 

Assuredly he possessed, if ever man did, fortitude—“ the vir- 
tue of adversity,” the most heroic of all the virtues. The full 
force of his character was never shown till among the dangers 
and sorrows of the Seven Years’ War. He bore up against over- 
whelming calamities, and triumphed over them, and established 
himself in security. Few men ever sought less their own 
happiness and ease, ever worked harder in their vocation. He 
discharged, with calm endurance, the multifarious labours of 
his life of self-imposed toil, uncheered by hope, urged on by 
no fear, but ever loyal to his sense of duty. “The night cometh 
when no man can work.” As the night drew nigh, his weariness 
grew more intense, his loneliness yet deeper. One by one the 
companions of his prime, towards a few of whom he felt as 
much affection as his iron nature was capable of feeling, had 
fallen from his side; he had no love for any of his own family 
who then survived, save, perhaps, the Princess Amelia, and in 
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her pitiable state she could only be to him an additional cause 
of sorrow; through life he had never sought affection, so now 
the solace of affection could not be his: friendless and hope- 
less, he met with serene courage the inevitable end. It is a 
picture from which we cannot withhold our reverence, but 
which fails to command our love. Had he been less be-praised 
we should have liked him better: the outrageous worship of his 
biographer affronts the reader, and alienates his sympathies. 


The second great point of interest in this book is, as we have 
said, that it contains the completest exposition and illustration 
of Mr. Carlyle’s views on government which the world has as 
yet received. We have dwelt so long on the character of Frede- 
ric that we must be brief on this matter. Generally, the world 
knows pretty well how Mr. Carlyle would have it governed, but 
the Life of Frederic leaves no doubt on the matter. Frederic’s 
system is unreservedly commended; England, on the other 
hand, has only at rare intervals in her history been governed at 
all. Lord Chatham was— 


“The one King England has had, this King of Four Years, since 
the Constitutional system set in. Oliver Cromwell, yes indeed,—but 
he died, and there was nothing for it but to hang his body on the 
gallows. Dutch William, too, might have been considerable,—but 
he was Dutch, and to us proved to be nothing. Then again, so long 
as Sarah Jennings held the Queen’s Majesty in bondage, some gleams 
of Kinghood for us under Marlborough :—after whom Noodleism and 
Somnambulism, zero on the back of zero, and all our Affairs, temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal, jumbling at random, which we call the Career 
of Freedom, till Pitt stretched out his hand upon them. For four 
years; never again, he; never again one resembling him,—nor indeed 
can ever be.” .. . 

“No; Nature does not produce many Pitts:—nor will any Pitt 
ever again apply in Parliament for a career. ‘ Your voices, your 
most sweet voices; ye melodious torrents of Gadarene Swine, gal- 
loping rapidly down steep places,—I, for one, know whither!’ * * 


—Enough.”—(Vol. vi. pp. 556, 557.) 


Parliament, representation, a free press, these things on which 
we are wont to pride ourselves, are not only useless, they are 
utterly destructive and damnable. Indeed, as to the latter, we 
are told with unusual distinctness, that it cannot “answer very 
long among sane human creatures; and, indeed, in nations not 
in an exceptional case, it becomes impossible amazingly soon.” 
This, however, does not arise from indifference to his country. 
On the contrary, it springs from a keen jealousy for her honour. 
Mr. Carlyle never writes with more unaffected enthusiasm than 
when he is describing some gallant exploit of his countrymen. 
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Hawke destroying the French fleet amid the storms of the Bay 
of Biscay and the dangers of an unknown shore, the column at 
Fontenoy, the horsemen who followed Granby at Warburg—none 
of these want their sacred poet. He seems ever on the watch 
for some exploit of British arms, eager to celebrate it. But, as 
a rule, it is only the men that he can praise. The officers he 
finds a sorry set. If they are without fear of death, they are 
also without knowledge of war. Trained soldiers laugh at them 

s “knowing absolutely nothing whatever” of their profession ; 
and “this goes from the ensign up to the general.” In a word, 
they are nothing but “courageous poles with cocked hats,” 
which evil, as well as all others, comes from our constitution- 
alism, which prevents the recognition of heroes, and denies them 
scope when found. The only remedy is to renounce altogether 
our miserable system, and to throw the government of the 
country unreservedly into the hands of those who are worthy. 
Let us be ruled by “ heroes” and all will be well. 

Now this high-sounding theory, whatever its merits, is by no 
means new. It is at least as old as Plato. Indeed it is a 
necessary result of speculations, which consider politics in an 
ethical point of view, which mix up politics with ethics. Plato’s 
ideal statesman, as developed in the Gorgias and the Republic, 
is a minute and despotic teacher or trainer, fashioning all men 
after the pattern he thinks best. In his state only hero-philo- 
sophers are to bear sway. A chosen few have been gifted with 
that gold beyond price, which gives them the right to guide and 
govern men. On these few nature has bestowed the sad | privilege 
of ruling, on others she imposes the obligation of obedience. 
But then the difficulty is how these hero-rulers are to be 
secured. Plato faces the difficulty, and gives us the result in 
the social rules of the Republic. He does not shrink from put- 
ting plainly before us all the extraordinary social regulations 
requisite to carry out such a theory of government, the restraint 
and enforced uniformity to which it leads. But Mr. Carlyle 
does not face this difficulty at all. He preaches the duty of 
obedience to these rulers when they appear; he says, that be- 
cause we have them not we are running down steep places like 
“ Gadarene swine ;” but he gives us no hint of how we are to 
get them. It is perhaps true, that of all forms of government, 
a wise and beneficent despotism may do most for the happiness 
of the people. But where are we to find this? We fear that 
few rulers of this stamp have ever existed, or are likely to exist 
among the sons of men. Certainly the examples which Mr. 
Carlyle has given from our own history are not calculated to 
recommend his theory. Cromwell, a great and sagacious prince, 
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did all in his power that his government should not be despotic ; 
great as were the merits of William IL, a care for the interests 
of the people of England was at no time the leading motive of 
his policy; and perilous would be the fortunes of a nation 
which lay at the mercy of the greedy, and traitorous, and all- 
capable Marlborough. Pitt’s daring enthusiasm saved England 
in a dark and troublous hour; but Pitt’s career, marred by 
many and grievous errors, shows nothing less than the wisdom 
and statesman-like sagacity which could safely be intrusted 
with uncontrolled power over the destinies of a nation. No 
second Pitt, says Mr. Carlyle in a spirit of dismal prophecy, can 
ever save England again. But we are not told why. Pitt rose 
to power under constitutionalism ; and under a phase of con- 
stitutionalism far less alive to the influence of genius than that 
under which we now live. If Mr. Carlyle would point out the 
influences which in our present state of society throw obstacles 
in the path of genius, he would do good service; for such 
influences there undoubtedly are. But he does no service by 
simply calling his fellow-countrymen swine—whether of the 
Gadarene or any other breed. 

Now, in this difficulty as to the supply of heroes—the diffi- 
culty. which Plato failed to solve, and which Mr. Carlyle has 
made no attempt to solve—what does it behove us to do? Are 
we to waste ourselves in a useless longing for them? or are we 
rather to entertain the belief that the true greatness of a nation 
consists in being able to do without them; that a people is then 
best governed when its institutions are such as allow of an open 
and easy expression of the national will,—when, in short, it can 
look for government, not to the accident of one man, bat to the 
free exercise of the sense and knowledge of the intelligent com- 
munity. It is the old story told in new and pompous words ; 
the old controversy, constitutionalism against despotism, which, 
in times of trouble, is always brought up to puzzle the unwary. 
But, looking beyond plentiful though vague expressions of scorn 
and disgust, what definite charges does Mr. Carlyle bring against 
constitutional governments? So far as we can make out, one 
only,—that they are badly served. Our statesmen are incapable ; 
our diplomatists are ignorant ; the men who lead our armies are 
“barber’s poles.” And this, the greatest calamity which can 
befall a nation, is a necessity of a constitutional government :— 

“ But Votes, under pain of Death Official, are necessary to your 
poor Walpole: and votes, I hear, are still bidden for, and bought. 
You may buy them by money down (which is felony, and theft simple, 
against the poor Nation); or by preferments and appointments of the 
unmeritorious man,-—which is felony double-distilled (far deadlier, 
though more refined), and theft most compound ; theft, not of the poor 
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Nation’s money, but of its soul and body so far, and of all its moneys 
and temporal and spiritual interests whatsoever ; theft, you may say, 
of collops cut from its side, and poison put into its heart, poor Nation ! 
Or again, you may buy, not of the Third Estate in such ways, but of 
the Fourth, or of the Fourth and Third together, in other still more 
felonious and deadly, though refined ways. By doing claptraps, namely; 
letting off Parliamentary blue-lights, to awaken the Sleeping Swineries, 
and charm them into diapason for you,—what a music! Or, without 
claptrap or previous felony of your own, you may feloniously, in the 
pinch of things, make truce with the evident Demagogos, and Son of 
Nox and of Perdition, who has got ‘ within those walls’ of yours, and 
is grown important to you by the Awakened Swineries, risen into alt, 
that follow him. Him you may, in your dire hunger of votes, consent 
to comply with; his Anarchies you will pass for him into ‘ Laws,’ as 
you are pleased to term them ;—instead of pointing to the whipping- 
post, and to his wicked long ears, which are so fit to be nailed there, 
and of sternly recommending silence, which were the salutary thing.— 
Buying may be done in a great variety of ways. The question, How 
you buy ? is not, on the moral side, an important one. Nay, as there 
is a beauty in going straight to the point, and by that course there is 
likely to be the minimum of mendacity for you, perhaps the direct 
money-method is a shade Jess damnable than any of the others since 
discovered ; while, in regard to practical damage resulting, it is of 
childlike harmlessness in comparison! . . . 

“T am struck silent, looking at much that goes on under these stars ; 
—and find that misappointment of your Captains, of your Exemplars 
and Guiding and Governing individuals, higher and lower, is a fatal 
business always; and that especially, as highest instance of it, which 
includes all the lower ones, this of solemnly calling Chief Captain, and 
King by the Grace of God, a gentleman who is not so (and seems to 
be so mainly by Malice of the Devil, and by the very great and nearly 
unforgiveable indifference of Mankind to resist the Devil in that par- 
ticular province, for the present), is the deepest fountain of human 
wretchedness, and the head mendacity capable of keing done !—.”— 
(Vol. iii. pp. 374-5, 433.) 


Doubtless there is much truth in all this. It is especially 
true of the lower ranks of the public service. So far as regards 
these, England then was, and probably now is, worse served 
than any country in the world. We would especially recom- 
mend Mr. Carlyle’s observations on this theme to those 
wiseacres who think that India can be best governed by 
any chance son of a Director, and regard it as a frightful 
hardship that diplomatists should be required to know French, 
and that soldiers should be expected to have mastered the 
arduous accomplishments of writing and spelling; arguing that 
to insist on such advanced knowledge is absurd, because there 
have been eminent men who did not possess it; in other words, 
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that because Frederic the Great never could spell, therefore every 
boy who can’t spell will make an excellent officer. In all pro- 
fessions and employments in England, rising merit is less en- 
couraged by the Government than in any other country. This 
mal-administration of patronage is doubtless an evil, and it is 
an evil connected with our system of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment; yet we have our checks,—the vague check of public 
opinion, the more active check of her Majesty’s opposition ; 
and the latter of these is supposed to be pretty vigorous just at 
present. 

The case against constitutionalism is not so clear as regards 
the higher offices. It cannot be said that here we are 
in any way worse than our neighbours. Mr. Carlyle often 
makes himself merry with our way of choosing a king to rule 
over us. It does sound comical enough our picking up a 
Hanoverian gentleman, who knew nothing about England and 
cared less, who could not even speak our language, and 
making him our chief and leader; first binding up tightly in 
constitutional restraints lest he might do us a mischief. But 
on the whole we prefer this system, with the results to which 
it leads, to the system of investing a dynasty of Bourbons or 
Hapsburgs with uncontrolled power, in the hope that by some 
wondrous concourse of atoms a hero may rise up among them. 
Again, as to our chief men under the king, we do not see that 
we are worse than others. Certainly, in the times Mr. Carlyle 
writes of, statesmen like the Pelhams and Bute, soldiers like 
Lord George Sackville from sulks or cowardice refusing to 
charge at Minden, or Howe fiddling in Philadelphia while 
America was slipping from the grasp of England, do not form 
a pleasant subject for contemplation, any more than the Aber- 
deen administration and Crimean War of our own day. Nay, 
the older time has rather the better of it, in that they had at 
least the satisfaction of shooting an admiral, whereas our mis- 
carriage ended in the ingenious device of a Chelsea inquiry for 
white-washing everybody, and in worrying almost to death the 
man to whose courage we were indebted for a knowledge of our 
shortcomings. Still, what nation fared better in the Seven Years’ 
War? Not France, which put Marshal Soubise at the head of 
her armies, and was rewarded with the rout of Rossbach. Not 
Austria, which sent out Prince Karl five times to lead her 
armies to defeat, until at last Leuthen was too much even for 
her patience ; which threw away her only chance of victory by 
depriving Loudon of his command because he had taken 
Schweidnitz—the most brilliant exploit of the war—without 
the knowledge of the Aulic Council or the Empress. Nay, not 
even Prussia; for merit had no chance of rising in an army 
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officered by nobles alone. There is no harder matter than to 
secure that only those who are fit for high command should 
attain it. But in this particular neither reason nor history con- 
vinces us that constitutional governments are worse than des- 
potic governments. We cannot see that Parliaments are more 
likely to be affected by favouritism, or any other corrupt in- 
fluence, than kings and prostitutes. Surely George UI. and 
Bute, with a Parliament, were better than Louis xv. and Madame 
de Pompadour without one. Corruption, both in the shape of 
bribery and of the promotion of incompetence, prevailed most 
when Parliaments were unreformed and public opinion weak. 
It is now less than it was, and, if we desire it to decrease yet 
further, we should do well to adopt the means which proved 
efficacious before. We should do all in our power to strengthen 
public opinion, to extend education, so increasing the intelli- 
gence in the country, and to bring that intelligence to bear upon 
the conduct of public affairs by giving the nation a more ade- 
quate representation. 

The two great political evils which beset States are anarchy 
on the one hand; on the other abject submission—an existence 
dignified by no political feeling, stirred by no interest in public 
affairs, without hope, without honourable ambition, unconscious 
at last even of its own degradation. Constitutionalism leads to 
neither of these ; despotism must lead to one or the other. 

It is when we come to look at the life of a nation that the 
difference between good institutions and the accident of one 
wise ruler comes out. The former endure, the influence of the 
latter soon passes away. In the pages of Mr. Carlyle England 
cuts a sorry figure by the side of Prussia. Under the sway of 
Frederic, Prussia rose like the day-star on the European world. 


“There is no taking of Silesia from this man; no clipping of him 
down to the orthodox old limits; he and his Country have palpably 
outgrown these. Austria gives up the Problem: ‘We have lost 
Silesia!’ Yes; and, what you hardly yet know,—and what, I per- 
ceive, Friedrich himself still less knows,—Teutschland has found 
Prussia. Prussia, it seems, cannot be conquered by the whole world 
trying to do it; Prussia has gone through its Fire-Baptism, to the 
satisfaction of gods and men; and is a Nation henceforth. In and of 
poor dislocated Teutschland, there is one of the Great Powers of the 
World henceforth; an actual Nation. And a Nation not grounding 
itself on extinct Traditions, Wiggeries, Papistries, Immaculate Con- 
ceptions; no, but on living Facts,—Facts of Arithmetic, Geometry, 





Gravitation, Martin Luther’s Reformation, and what it really can 
believe in :—to the infinite advantage of said Nation and of poor 
Teutschland henceforth. To be a Nation; and to believe as you are 
convinced, instead of pretending to believe as you are bribed or bullied 
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by the devils about you; what an advantage to parties concerned! If 
Prussia follow its star—As it really tries to do, in spite of stumbling!” 
—(Vol. vi. pp. 332-3.) 

How has this fair promise been realized? Compare England 
and Prussia now. National swagger is silly and vulgar, so we 
shall say nothing of England save that even Mr. Carlyle can 
bring no more definite charge against our present condition 
than that we are “swine,” and given up to the worship of 
“shoddy.” But look at Prussia. It seems to us that she has 
retained nothing of Frederic save his rapacity and selfishness. 
Animated by his genius she held the third place among Euro- 
pean States; she holds that place no longer. Immediately on 
his death she began to fall away. Even the excellence of his 
army was rested on no basis which could survive himself. 
Twenty years after Frederic’s last drill, the army of “the sword 
of Europe” was annihilated in a single day, and Prussia was 
laid prostrate at the feet of Napoleon. Military critics predict 
a similar fate for her army now, in the event of its being called 
on for any more arduous enterprise than the bombardment of 
Diippel. 

In her foreign relations the Prussian Court has kept in the 
paths in which Frederic taught her to tread. What was the 
idea of Frederic’s wars? The unjust possession of Silesia; a 
low aim, not calculated to elevate the tone of a people. This 
love of acquisition, this spirit of unscrupulous selfishness, has 
animated Prussian politics ever since. The lure of Hanover led 
her into her selfish and suicidal neutrality in the great struggle 
against France. When forced into that struggle she haggled 
for money and territory like an old Jew. On one occasion the 
king refused at a critical moment to send his contingent unless 
the Powers should make up for him an extra subsidy of two 
millions. On another, the intelligent negotiations of the then 
Lord Malmesbury enabled that astute Court to get both money 
and territory at once. That eminent diplomatist signed a treaty 
at the Hague by which 62,000 Prussians were to join the 
allies in the Low Countries for the trifling consideration of 
£300,000 down, and £50,000 per month. England did actually 
pay about a million and a half, and the money, as well as the 
62,000 soldiers, was employed, not in the defence of the Low 
Countries, but in the subjugation of Poland. In such matters 
Prussia contrasts unfavourably even with Austria. <A certain 
“ dignity of vice” has always characterized the proceedings of 
the Imperial Court. She never had much virtue, and she has 
had the frankness never to assume any. Prussia is now, and 
has ever been, quite as selfish, far more hypocritical, and far 
more mean. Her conduct throughout the Schleswig-Holstein 
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business, both towards the duchies ‘themselves, and towards 
Austria, would have astonished, perhaps gratified, even Fre- 
deric. Europe, indeed, can never forget the services rendered 
by Prussia in the crisis of 1813. But for that small thanks 
are due to the Prussian Court. It was the work of the great 
German people rising up pro aris et focis, and we all know how 
they have been rewarded. 

Through many changes, broken pledges, and violated consti- 
tutions, liberty has made litile progress in Prussia. The result 
of this has been that she has lost, it may be never to return, 
her chance of the Hegemony of Germany. The Klein-deutsch, 
or Prussian party, were strong at the close of 1848; but the 
miserable weakness of Frederic William, arising solely from 
his dislike of freedom, refused the offered crown of the resus- 
citated German empire, and their prospects were ruined. The 
king’s attempt to gain some little advantage by an alliance with 
Saxony and Hanover, ended in the humiliation of the Conven- 
tion of Olmiitz, and the overthrow of liberalism in Germany. 
She has never regained the position she then threw away; she 
never can regain it so long as she persists in her present policy. 
The minor States will never rally round a despotic or half- 
despotic power. The later history of Prussia shows, to our 
thinking convincingly, how little permanent benefit is bestowed 
upon a nation by the accident of “a hero.” “ Never since the 
death of Frederick the Great,” Count Bismark is reported to 
have said, “has the king governed in Prussia; it is his entowr- 
age that governs.”! And that entowrage has governed by adher- 
ing to all Frederic’s faults as a ruler, and forgetting all his 
virtues. 

We had something more to say on the present position of 
Prussia; but our space is exhausted. But we have, we hope, 
said enough to show that Mr. Carlyle has failed in his attempt 
to raise up Frederic into a model of every kingly excellence ; 
and in his more dangerous endeavour to glorify despotism at 
the expense of constitutional government. 


He must be a confident critic who can animadvert on the 
works of a man of genius without any feeling of misgiving. 
Such feelings must be unusually frequent and strong when it is 
thought right to dissent from, and even to condemn, the opinions 
of such a writer as Mr. Carlyle. We all owe him so much, 
that to do this seems not only presumptuous, but ungrateful. 
But it is precisely because his power is so great that his errors 
may not be passed over. He cannot escape on the plea of 


1 See an instructive article on ‘*The Germanic Diet” in the National 
Review for April 1864. 
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being harmless. A few years ago his influence was unbounded ; 
and now, if less extensive, it is not less potent. To him we 
owe it (not to take meaner instances) that the deepest art critic 
England can show, and one of the greatest masters of the Eng- 
lish language, has forsaken his true vocation, and become a 
fierce denouncer of imaginary evil, and a foolish prophet of woe 
to come. And this Life of Frederic is, we verily believe, more 
calculated to do mischief than anything Mr. Carlyle has written. 
It contains the fullest exposition of his views, and it carries out 
these views unflinchingly in practice. In composition, style, 
and arrangement, a falling off from his former self cannot fail 
to be remarked; but his humour is as rich, his power of de- 
scription as brilliant as ever. It is in tone and sentiment that 
his deterioration is most painfully obvious. It may not greatly 
matter what any one may think of the man Frederic: he is 
beyond this world’s foolish judgments. And it is no pleasure 
to dwell upon the faults which marred a character in so many 
points entitled to our respect. But while we shrink from rash 
condemnation or vulgar abuse of the man, we must not be 
blinded as to the real nature of his actions. It does matter 
very greatly that the verdicts of history should not be reversed, 
that evil should not be turned into good, at the bidding of 
genius ; that men should not be persuaded that vigour and for- 
titude can compensate for rapacity and faithlessness. And it 
does greatly matter also that men should not be driven into 
vague dissatisfaction with all things round them—-alike with 
the religion they profess and the freedom they enjoy. Mr. 
Carlyle’s denunciations, often very commonplace in themselves, 
command attention from the force and originality with which 
they are expressed; and the contemptuous tone of his philo- 
sophy becomes popular because it appeals pleasantly to our 
self-conceit. But beyond this he affords no help; no troubled 
and truth-seeking mind will find any guidance from him, A 
state of cheerless mockery or passionate discontent, leavened 
with a flattering sense of superiority to all mankind, such would 
be the perfected triumph of Mr. Carlyle’s teaching. He can 
pull down, but he cannot build. He leads his votaries out into 
the wilderness, and leaves them to wander there alone. He 
stirs up doubt and discontent in their minds, and then 
abandons them to that unhallowed companionship. Happily 
we have nothing now to do with his tone on religious subjects. 
But he has in this work assaulted political morality, the 
recognised principles of Government, and the British Constitu- 
tion. We refuse to cast aside any of these at his bidding; and 
we believe that he will render no useless service who shall, 
however humbly, labour to show that morality must be ob- 
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served in political affairs not less than in the common business of 
life ; that a despotic, meddling, “ paternal” government represses 
the independent exertions of the people, and so obstructs their 
progress and hinders their wellbeing; that the Constitution, in 
the perfecting of which so many great men have spent them- 
selves, sparing not their goods, their comfort, or their lives— 
which so many generations of Englishmen have loved, and been 
wont to glory in—is not a thing of naught, to be despised and 
rejected, to be disparaged and cast aside because of some slight 
defects or some temporary failure; but a rich and noble 
inheritance,—as Comines called it centuries ago, “a holy 
thing ;” a treasure of great price; to be revered with exceeding 
reverence; cherished, amended, but never slandered; in a 
word, that this country, so far as we can see, is not hurrying 
to destruction, nor, so far as we can judge, is worthy of such a 
doom. 
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Art. IV.—The Works of Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart., 
D.CL., Sergeant-Surgeon to the Queen, President of the 
Royal Society, &c. With an Autobiography. Collected 
and arranged by CHARLES HAWKINS, F.R.C.S. In Three 
Volumes. London: Longmans, 1865. 


THE late Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie commenced the Hun- 
terian Oration in 1837 by saying, “The annual oration which 
I have this day undertaken to deliver, was founded by the late 
Sir Everard Home and Dr. Baillie, for the purpose of comme- 
morating John Hunter, and other illustrious individuals who 
exist no longer among us, but who, while they did exist, contri- 
buted to advance the sciences, or otherwise to adorn the character 
of the surgical profession.” He himself is now numbered with 
those of whom he then spoke; and has already taken a place 
among them second to none, John Hunter alone excepted. Nor 
will his reputation suffer much by comparison even with that 
rare man. If he had not Hunter’s brilliant genius and profound 
originality, if his contributions towards the advancement of the 
sciences of Surgery were less pregnant and less revolutionary, it 
may at least be said that he did far more to adorn the charac- 
ter of the profession. In some respects his life and history are 
more worthy of study and “ commemoration” than even Hunter’s. 
Hunter was wholly an exceptional man; Brodie emphatically 
a representative man. He was a representative man, not in the 
often-used sense that he represented or embodied peculiar abs- 
tract views or theories, but in the sense that he might be taken 
without hesitation as the representative of the class to which 
he belonged. While he lived, he did on more than one occasion 
actually represent the profession to Government, and his name 
was continually used among us as the symbol of his calling. 
In works of fiction especially, if any name was required to be 
called in to attend an imaginary patient, that of Brodie was 
always selected ; particularly in cases of the kind which he was 
never accustomed to treat. Now that he is dead, his character 
is still looked up to as realizing, with a near approach to per- 
fection, both what the public would desire the profession to 
be, and what the profession would wish themselves to become. 
And the recent publication of his collected works, in which a 
most interesting but fragmentary autobiography is included, 
brings himself and his life vividly before us again. 


BENJAMIN COLLINS Bropieg, the fourth of six children, was 
born in 1783, at Winsterslow in Wiltshire. His father, who was 
rector of the parish, seems to have been a man of considerable 
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attainments and intellectual power. Unable to afford the ex- 
pense of sending his children to the large public schools or the 
universities, and unwilling to trust them elsewhere, he deter- 
mined to take upon himself the sole charge of their education. 
As a schoolmaster, he was a strict disciplinarian, and the studies 
of the young Brodies were constant and severe. With many 
minds a too early and unremitting application defeats its own 
object, but in the present instance it produced nothing but 
good. Sir Benjamin Brodie was wont to attribute his success 
in life very much to the habits of regular and arduous study 
in which he had been trained in his youth. The household was 
a very quiet one, seeing but little society, and accustomed to 
trust to itself for those things which give a zest and interest to 
life. He thus grew up a home-bred boy, shy, modest, and re- 
tiring, “thinking too much of himself in some things, too little 
in others,” but with habits of reflection, and with an indepen- 
dence of character which might have been extinguished by the 
experience of a public school. That he should enter the medical 
profession was determined, not so much by any special liking or 
expressed wish of his own, as by the will of his father, who was 
led to choose that path for one of his sons, by the fact that Dr. 
Baillie, Dr. Denman, and Sir Richard Croft, three distinguished 
medical men of the time, were connected with him by family ties. 
The son obediently followed the leading of his father. He 
scarcely even asked himself whether he should be happy in the 
choice or no, but accepted it as a matter of course, almost as if 
it had been arranged before he was born. Not only had he no 
bias in favour of the profession, but there had been no special 
direction towards that end given to his studies. He had be- 
come a good Greek and Latin scholar ; knew a little French and 
Italian ; and as much mathematics as enabled him to study the 
elementary parts of astronomy, mechanics, and physics. 

It was in October 1801 that he first came up to London to 
commence his professional studies, which at that time were very 
differently arranged from what they are at the present day. 
Nearly every General Hospital in London has now a medical 
school attached to it, in which lectures on the various sciences 
which belong to the profession are delivered, and theoretical in- 
struction in Medicine and Surgery is given to the students who 
have ertered to study the practice of the hospital; and the 
Professors attached to the school are for the most part also 
officially connected with the hospital. It very rarely happens 
that a student joins the medical school of one hospital, and 
pursues his practical studies in another. At the beginning of 
the present century, however, very little general or theoretical 
instruction was given in connexion with any of the hospitals. 
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This was supplied by various Anatomical Schools, which were 
the property of independent individuals, in no way necessarily 
connected with any hospital. A student might join one of the 
schools for the purpose of dissecting, of learning his anatomy, 
and of receiving instruction in other matters, and might proceed 
to “walk” any one of the hospitals he pleased.1. Among these 
schools, one of the most famous was the so-called Hunterian 
School of Anatomy in Great Windmill Street, which received its 
name from the distinguished William Hunter, who had taught 
here, and who had transmitted it to the equally distinguished 
Dr. Baillie, from whose hands it passed into those of Mr. Wilson. 
It was in this school that Brodie began the study of Anatomy. 
His work there was done under a strong sense of duty, and in 
trustful obedience to the advice which his relation Dr. Baillie 
had pressed upon him, to make himself master of Anatomy 
before he proceeded to study Disease. The first nausea of the 
dissecting-room was soon overcome, but no great affection for 
Anatomy was acquired. Moreover, he felt solitary among his 
fellow-students. There was no one, with the exception of 
Lawrence, to whom he could talk with freedom, or with any 
hope of response, on the matters that as yet chiefly interested 
him. Dugald Stewart and the problems of psychology, Homer, 
Virgil, and literary criticism, were all lost upon the rough un- 
tutored fellows who dissected by his side at Wilson’s. A mind 
less evenly balanced, less subject to discipline and the duty of 
obedience, might easily have been led to turn away from the 
profession in disgust. If we may judge from some slight indi- 
cations, it was not without a struggle that Brodie pursued his 
path. Happily, his intercourse was not confined to Mr. Wilson’s 
pupils. His relations Denman and Baillie took much notice 
of him ; his brother was in London studying Law; and he had 
joined some friends, among them Dr. Maton, in founding a sort 
of literary debating club, where everything was discussed except 
theology and politics. 

A summer’s holiday at home was followed by another winter 
at Wilson’s, and in the following spring he entered St. George’s 
Hospital, for the purpose of attending the surgical practice of 
Mr., afterwards Sir Everard Home. During his first winter he 
had listened to the surgical lectures of Mr. Abernethy, and had 
been led, through the enthusiasm of the lecturer, to choose pure 
Surgery as that branch of the profession to which he should 
devote himself—his want of a university degree shutting him 

1 It is a matter for very grave consideration, whether many advantages 
connected with the old system are not now entirely lost, and whether a re- 
vival of that system, with some modifications, might not prove beneficial to 
the profession, and more especially to science. 
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out from the career of a physician. With his entrance into 
the Hospital he felt that he was beginning a new life. In 
the study of Anatomy, as a preliminary to the medical pro- 
fession, the mind is for the most part passive; it is then learn- 
ing how to appreciate the accuracy, the exactitude, the iron 
rule of nature. There is no room for any display of logic, 
of imagination, of mental acuteness. The student has only to 
remain obedient and quiet until an image of the mysterious 
mechanism of the human body, in its minutest details, has 
been stamped upon his senses and his memory. But the 
moment that he crosses the threshold of the hospital all is 
changed. The mind is at once called into great activity; the 
faculty of observation, the power of inference are set at work ; 
probabilities have to be calculated, and the judgment has to be 
largely used. Brodie, whose mind had been previously interested 
in works of imagination and speculation, had found Anatomy 
rather dull work; but in the investigation of disease by the 
bedside, and in the appreciation of remedies and treatment, he 
recognised that the profession could afford him all the intellec- 
tual occupation that he desired. His lessons in the Hospital, 
too, threw back an interest on the dissecting-room, and he re- 
turned to Wilson’s in the following winter with an awakened 
zeal in Anatomy, able to follow Dr. Baillie’s advice from choice 
as well as from obedience. The spring of the following year 
was saddened by the death of his much-loved father, but the 
loss sent him back to the Hospital with a renewed determination 
to work. In the October of the same year he was again to be 
found at Wilson’s, but this time assisting to teach the other stu- 
dents as well as improving himself. During the next summer, 
that of 1805, he occupied the post of house-surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital, a situation which vastly increased his oppor- 
tunities of study. At the conclusion of his term of office in 
the succeeding October, Mr. Home proposed to make him his 
private assistant, and the offer was gladly accepted. Such a 
position, besides being compatible with the winter duties in 
Great Windmill Street, and bringing in some small emolu- 
ments, was one of great advantage to Brodie, inasmuch as it 
brought him into close contact with one who, whatever may 
have been his faults, was a good surgeon, and whose love for 
Comparative Anatomy, though marred by an overweening per- 
sonal ambition, could not but have a very beneficial effect on a 
young surgeon. For two years and a half Brodie continued 
with Home, learning some surgery, teaching at Wilson’s, and 
doing a good deal of work in Comparative Anatomy. During 
this time he was often thrown into the company of Clift, 
who afterwards became the Conservator of the Hunterian 
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Museum. Home also made much of him, introducing him to Sir 
Joseph Banks and other distinguished men of science; and the 
shy, retiring young surgeon might often be found in the library 
of the Royal Society’s President, where, on Sunday evenings, 
Davy, Wollaston, Young, the elder Herschel, Cavendish, and 
others, met to talk together about things as great as the uni- 
verse, and, in spite of Peter Pindar, as small as fleas. He was, 
in fact, admitted a member of the aristocracy of science. 

The influence of these two years and a half on the future of 
srodie’s life can hardly be exaggerated. In his boyhood his 
studies were rather literary than scientific ; and, during the first 
two years of his residence in London, the ignorance of his fel- 
low-students drove him to seek for elevating intercourse in the 
society of men whose tastes were for the most part confined to 
literature. The profession he had adopted seemed to him at 
that time a duty rather than a pleasure—a mechanical routine 
to be mastered for the sake of the competency it promised, 
rather than one of the paths of intellectual culture. He was 
apt, we imagine, to rank science far below literature, and espe- 
cially below philosophy, technically so called, as an intellectual 
pursuit or as an exercise of mental power. His experience in 
the Hospital, however, opened his eyes to the amount of thought 
involved in a successful practice of the healing art, and his 
happy intercourse with the bright band of distinguished men of 
science into whose society Home had brought him, showed him 
that science was well justified by her children of that day, who 
stood second in intellectual vigour to none of the minds of the 
age. From that time forward Brodie and science were insepar- 
able. Throughout the remainder of a long life none were so 
ready as he to utter just praises of science; none so ready to 
foster all scientific efforts. Literature never ceased to be pleas- 
ing, nor philosophy enticing to him; but science, either in its 
pure or its applied forms, ever afterwards claimed and received 
his warmest affections. In 1808, while he was as yet a mere 
senior student, not quite twenty-five years of age, he was ap- 
pointed assistant-surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. From the 
day of his election, Home resigned to him much of his own 
duties, and the absence of the junior surgeon, Mr. Gunning, 
with Lord Wellington’s army in the Peninsula, placed in Brodie’s 
hands the care of a large number of patients. He immediately 
gave himself up with vigour to his new duties. Every day he 
spent hours in the Hospital, taking notes and studying cases. 
The porters and other menial officials of the place were aston- 
ished to see him working as busily as if he were still a student, 
instead of treating the patients in that rapid and cursory man- 
ner which became the dignity of a surgeon. A year or two 
before, he had joined Mr. Wilson in delivering lectures on Sur- 
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gery at the school in Great Windmill Street, and very soon 
found that the greater share of the work fell upon himself. So 
successful and popular with the students was he, that he began 
to take part in the anatomical lectures as well. The absence 
of private practice, however, left still some spare time on his 
hands, and that he sedulously devoted to experimental re- 
searches in Physiology. In 1809 he presented to the Royal 
Society an “ Account of a Dissection of a Human Foetus, in 
which the Circulation of the Blood was carried on without a 
Heart.” It was printed in the Philosophical Transactions, and 
though he himself in after years set little or no store by it, he 
was on the strength of it elected a Fellow of the Society, on 
the 15th of February 1810. In November 1810, when twenty- 
eight years of age, he delivered a Croonian lecture, “On some 
Physiological Researches respecting the Influence of the Brain 
on the action of the Heart, and on the Generation of Animal 
Heat,” for which a Copley medal, “the highest honour the 
Society has to bestow,” was awarded to him. In 1811 he con- 
tributed a paper containing “ Experiments and Observations 
on the different Modes in which Death is produced by certain 
Vegetable Poisons ;” and, in 1812, two papers containing further 
experiments and observations on the same subjects, animal heat, 
and the action of poisons. The Copley medal was at that 
period not given with the same jealous care which marks its 
distribution at the present day, and was perhaps on some occa- 
sions granted for memoirs of decidedly inferior merit. The 
selection of Brodie’s researches for the honour has, however, 
been ratified by the importance which has been attached to 
them ever since, and which has led to their being described in 
nearly all text-books of Physiology. It may be worth while to 
enter into them somewhat fully here. 

The experiments on the different modes in which death is 
produced by certain poisons, were undertaken with a view to 
“ascertain in what manner certain substances act on the animal 
system so as to occasion death, independently of mechanical 
injury.” The author's purpose was not so much a forensic as a 
purely physiological one. He desired not so much to assist in 
the solution of the various practical questions that come up in 
the witness-box, as, by destroying piecemeal the various mem- 
bers of the economy, to get, amid the unloosing of the bands of 
life, some insight into the laws governing the actions of animal 
bodies. Poisons are, indeed, in the hands of the physiologist, 
most valuable instruments of analysis. By them he is enabled, 
with some degree of success, to annihilate this or that function 
of the body, and to observe what takes place when the re- 
mainder are thus deprived of the help of their fellow. Hence 
any advance in our knowledge of their physiological properties 
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carries with it all the benetits that result from the improvement 
of a scientific instrument, or of a method of observation. The 
action of poisons is, it is true, an exceedingly obscure matter, 
but it shares that feature in common with all the deeper parts 
of Physiology. There are few physiologists of note who have 
not at some time or other of their lives been induced to attack 
these difficult problems; and if their labours have not always 
produced striking and important results, their researches have 
at least been great opportunities for enunciating and defining 
their views on fundamental physiological doctrines. Among 
such the investigations of Brodie will always hold a high rank. 
Since the date of his memoirs much progress has been made 
in the chemical and forensic aspect of these things; and, 
with regard to one poison which he studied, viz., urari, recent 
inquiry has brought to light some very important facts, having 
a most decided influence on the general progress of Physiology, 
which had escaped his notice. But as concerns the physio- 
logical action of the other poisons, it will be scarcely too much 
to say that our knowledge in that direction has received but 
few material additions since his time. 

The other researches, begun with the intention of testing the 
truth of the views of the brilliant Bichat concerning the heart’s 
beat being independent of the brain’s action, ended in coming 
upon a result which at that time was judged, and rightly judged, 
to be of extreme importance. Various hypotheses had been put 
forward by the older philosophers to account for the fact that 
a very large number of animals, the so-called warm-blooded 
creatures, have a fixed, constant, individual temperature, which 
is, in the main, independent of any external source of warmth, 
being at times below, but mostly above, that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, and which is said to be due to Animal Heat. In the 
pages of the learned Haller, one may read how, it being taken 
for granted that the general heat of the body was merely a 
manifestation of the heat of the blood, some thought that a 
certain amount of caloric was innate in the heart, by whose 
efficacy the blood was continually warmed ; how others, among 
them the great Newton, fancied that heat was generated in the 
heart through the influence of the same humours that drove 
that organ to its pulsations ; how a third sect attributed it to a 
fermentation or effervescence in the blood ; others to the move- 
ments of the body; and still others to the friction of the blood- 
globules as they roll along through the narrow capillaries. The 
same author enters into an exhaustive discussion of the merits 
of these various views. All such conflicting shadows of opinion! 
were, however, dispersed and driven wholly away by the bright 

1 Exception should be made in favour of Mayow, who dug up the truth 
about oxidation and respiration, and then half-buried it again with rubbish. 
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light of the chemical discoveries of Black, Priestley,and Lavoisier. 

Under the teaching of those great men, it began to be conceded 
that animal heat was an effect of respiration, the result of the com- 
bustion of carbon (and hydrogen) into carbonic acid (and water) 

by the oxygen of the breath,—that the temperature of the body 
and that of a stove were identical in their causation, being both 
produced by the very same process. But the word “ respira- 
tion” was at that time used to denote a change supposed to 
take place in the lungs only. By it was understood an oxida- 
tion in the lungs of the carbon of the blood by means of the 
oxygen of the breath. In that process the rest of the body had 
no share, except in so far as it furnished material for combus- 
tion, and received the benefit of the resulting warmth. The 
lungs were looked upon as the furnace where all the actual 
burning took place, the blood-vessels, as species of hot-water 
pipes, carrying all over the body the heat arising from the com- 
bustion in the lungs. Whatever processes were taking place in 
other parts of the body, brain, muscle, or viscera, might be ful- 
filling their functions in bringing forth other fruits of living 
action, as sensation, motion, secretion, etc., but they had nothing 
to do with the production of animal heat. The physiologists of 
that day were too much inclined to regard the body as a bundle 
of machines or organs, each organ having its own particular 
function and nothing else much to attend to, and all being 
bound together by no strong bond, save that of the so-called 
vital principle. Against this theory of Lavoisier, it was 
urged, with great force, that if their views were true, the 
lungs ought to be the hottest part of the body, which they 
certainly were not. This difficulty was, however, for a while 
supposed to be laid by the highly ingenious, but it must now 
be said barren speculations of Crawford, on the specific capacity 

for heat of venous and arterial blood; and although Lagrange 
and Hassenfratz contended that the essential part of respiration, 

the oxidation of carbon, took place, not in the lungs, but in the 
capillaries of the body at large, their views were not generally 
accepted for many years afterwards, until, in fact, they were 
supported by the observations of Magnus on the relative quan- 
tities of oxygen and carbonic acid contained in venous and 
arterial blood. At the time of Brodie’s memoirs the theories of 
Black and Lavoisier reigned supreme, and it was because his 
results were unexpectedly i in such direct contradiction to their 
views that they attracted so much attention. 

For the purpose of showing that the heart could continue to 
beat in the absence of a brain, Brodie employed artificial respi- 
ration on animals who had been decapitated, or whose brain 
had by other means been destroyed. By the regular action of 
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a pair of bellows attached to a tube introduced into the wind- 
pipe, air could be driven in and out of the chest in a way 
exactly simulating ordinary respiration. When this was done, 
the heart continued to beat, the muscles of the limbs and trunk 
to contract when stimulated, the blood to be changed from a 
venous to an arterial colour in its passage through the lungs; in 
fact, except that there was no consciousness, no voluntary move- 
ment, and apparently no secretion, the animal machine seemed 
to be performing the same functions as during life. According 
to the theory of Black, the respiration, the change of the blood 
from a venous to an arterial character in the lungs, being in 
such a case still carried on, animal heat ought also to have 
been generated, and consequently the insufflated corpse ought 
to have maintained its natural temperature as long as artificial 
respiration was continued. Brodie, however, found that it gra- 
dually but persistently became cooler. Nay more, when two 
rabbits of the same size, breed, and colour were killed, and the 
one left untouched, while the other was insufflated, the latter 
always cooled the most rapidly, for the obvious reason that in 
its case, a certain amount of cool air was at frequent intervals 
brought into contact with the warm interior of the animal. He 
moreover obtained the same results when he refrained from 
mechanically destroying the brain, and merely suspended its 
action by a narcotic poison ; and, with the help of Brande, de- 
monstrated that not only did the blood appear to the eye to 
undergo in the lungs the usual change from the venous to the 
arterial condition, but also that the amount of carbonic acid given 
off by the animal during artificial respiration, to no extent 
differed from that proper to life and health. He drew from his 
experiments the conclusion that animal heat was in no direct 
way connected with respiration ; that by respiration no (he after- 
wards changed the “no” for “ little”) heat was generated, but 
that the sole condition and source of the elevated temperature 
of warm-blooded creatures was the integrity and functional 
activity of the brain and nervous system. 

The results thus obtained by Brodie were corroborated, with 
unimportant modifications, by subsequent inquirers ; and it may 
at the present day be said that ordinary artificial respiration, 
after the destruction of the brain, or during the suspension of 
its activity, is insufficient to maintain the temperature natural 
to the living healthy animal body. The conclusions, however, 
drawn by him from these results may be looked at from two 
points of view. On the one hand, they may be considered as a 
protest against the chemical theory of Lavoisier, and they 
doubtless did contribute to the subsequent acceptance of the 
truer doctrines. On the other hand, they seem to ascribe to 
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the brain a work hitherto unnoticed or unknown,! and indicate 
a disposition to rebel against the dominant scheme of indepen- 
dent organs and functions. 

It must be confessed that the development of physiological 
science has taken the direction which these researches may thus 
be supposed to have pointed out. Not that Brodie saw by 
any means clearly the true meaning of his results. Had he 
done so, the papers of Home’s young pupil would have shown, 
not signal ability only, but great genius. He thought he saw in 
them a clear contradiction of chemical theories of life, and an 
undoubted support of so-called vital theories ; and was inclined 
at first*to believe that the nervous system generated heat in 
some peculiar, mysterious way; whereas in reality they only 
contradicted chemical theories which were erroneous, in so far 
as they were narrow and limited, and opened up the way to 
wider and truer views of the same kind. Since his time the 
theory of Lavoisier has been superseded, not by doing away 
with it altogether, but by extending it. And as in the old- 
fashioned mazes he gets to the central tree the soonest who 
at first seems to be going directly away from it, so, in the 
history of physiological science, the way to a physical and 
chemical explanation of vital actions has been often gained 
by what seemed at first sight a turning the back on Chemistry 
and Physies altogether. Again and again the appeal to vital 
principles has turned out in the end to be an appeal to a wider 
Chemistry and truer Physics. At the present day we regard 
animal heat as due, not to combustion of carbon in the lungs, 
but to an oxidative metamorphosis of all the tissues of the body, 
some to a greater, and others to a less extent. The lungs are, 
we now think, not a furnace to which all burning is confined, 
but a chimney through which issues the smoke generated by a 
combustion which goes on everywhere, and that most fiercely in 
the tissue or part where life is most active. In fact, the most 
advanced philosophy teaches that all the measurable forces of 
living bodies are due to combustion, to oxidation, or at least to 
chemical transformation, and believes that they may, when our 
knowledge is wide enough, be all expressed in terms of units of 
heat. To affirm that heat can be produced in the animal body 
without previous oxidation, without a metamorphosis of its 
chemical substances, or that oxidation can there take place 
without heat or some equivalent force being set free, is to con- 
tradict, not the physiological science only, but also the whole 
physical philosophy of the present day. We may admit that 
the brain has a great influence on animal heat, but we can do 


1 Unless it be by some obscure theorizer. See the amusingly excited note 
in Milligan’s translation of Majendie’s Physiology, 1829, p. 578. 
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so only under the assumption that it affects either the sum-total 
of the bodily metamorphosis, or the manner and amount in and 
to which the force arising from the ordinary oxidation is either 
distributed and dissipated as heat, or transformed into some 
other mode of energy. An exact interpretation of Brodie’s re- 
sults demands a quantitative examination of all the circum- 
stances of the experiments, much greater and more minute than 
he, with the resources then at his command, was able to give to 
them. That such an examination has since, as far as we know, 
not even been attempted, indicates that the experiments have 
not now the same importance that they formerly had. Like 
their author, their work is done ; they form part of the history 
rather than of the working capital of science. What is really 
the same subject, the influence of the nervous system on chemi- 
cal transformation, @.e., on secretion, nutrition, etc., is now being 
attacked from other points with a success which, during the last 
few years, has been very great, and has explained much which 
seemed to support the erroneous part of Brodie’s views. No 
line of research, in fact, seems to promise more fruit than that 
of which Sir Benjamin Brodie’s inquiries may be regarded as 
one of the earliest efforts. If we look at them in this light, in 
tracing out the genesis of one small branch of that scientific 
thought, which waxes as the years roll on, we may recognise in 
them a value which increases with time, even though the par- 
ticular praise which was bestowed on them at the date of their 
publication, and which won for him the Copley medal, may 
seem exaggerated, if not mistaken. Inthe line of English phy- 
siologists who, few and scanty as they be, have handed down 
the apparently vital theories of John Hunter, and little by little 
have interpreted them, without radical change, into the rigid 
physico-chemical doctrines of the present day, the name of 
Brodie will always occupy a high place. 

Three other memoirs complete his purely physiological 
writings. One, “On the Influence of the Nerves of the Eighth 
Pair on the Secretions of the Stomach,” was printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1814 ; another, “On the Influ- 
ence of the Nervous System on the Action of the Muscles in 
general, and of the Heart in particular,” was read as a Croonian 
lecture in 1813, but by the desire of the author was not published ; 
a third, “ On the Effects produced by the Bile in the Process of 
Digestion,” appeared in Brande’s Quarterly Journal of Science, in 
1823. The two first are both connected with the same subject 
which had previously engaged his attention, the bond between 
the nervous system and the organic, that is, the chemical and 
physical processes of the animal body ; and what has been said 
of the earlier papers applies equally to these. The matter was 
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one of surpassing interest to Brodie. He saw in it not a mere 
idle question to be answered by curious men, but an image of, 
and in some sort a key to, that mysterious connexion between 
the immaterial mind and the material body, which was ever a 
subject of much thought to him, which comes prominently 
forward in his Psyc hological Inquiries, and which led him “ to 
say to a friend, in speaking of his lectures on the Comparative 
Anatomy of the Brain, ‘The complexity of the mechanism of 
the higher brains is enough to make one giddy to think of it.’” 
Although during the whole of his life Brodie never failed 
to take the greatest interest in all matters relating to Physiology 
and Anatomy, and as an active Fellow of the Royal Society 
was frequently busied with new discoveries in those sciences, 
his own personal exertions in them may, except from 1819-23, 
when he held the post of Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology to the Royal College of Surgeons, be considered 
to have ended within a few years after his appointment to St. 
George’s Hospital. In 1809 he had taken a house. In 1812 
Wilson wished to make over to him the school in Great Wind- 
mill Street, in which they had conjointly delivered anatomical 
and surgical lectures. Acting upon Home’s advice, he declined 
the offer, which was afterwards accepted by Charles Bell. He 
took, however, another house in the same street, in which he 
fitted up a museum, and where he continued to deliver surgical 
lectures until the year 1829, when he transferred them to St. 
George’s Hospital. By far the greater part of his time was 
spent in the Hospital, where his studies were unremitting and 
laborious. His attention being drawn to diseases of the joints, 
the paucity of knowledge on the subject led him to make some 
original investigations, the results of which were communicated 
in 1813 to the Medical and Chirurgical Society, of which he 
had become a member in 1808. As an effect of these inquiries, 
and of the practical and scientific reputation he was acquiring, 
he found that patients came to consult him in increasing 
numbers; and he began to feel that his physiological experi- 
ments must be laid aside, that his business in life was not pure 
science, but actual practice. Although his scientific epoch, if 
we may so call it, was a very happy, perhaps the most happy 
period of his life ; and although in his later years he longed for 
some respite from patients and active duties, in order that he 
might return to the studies of his early days, he never regretted 
the choice he had made of becoming a successful surgeon rather 
than a distinguished physiologist. Nor has the world any 
reason to deplore it. It is true that England is not overbur- 
dened with working physiologists; those that deserve that 
name at the present day may be counted on the fingers, and 
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many of them are harassed with other duties. She was not 
overburdened then, though in this respect she held at that 
time a rank among other nations which she holds no longer. 
Yet she could afford to spare Brodie. Distinguished scientific 
men may be got any day, may be trained at any time, if love 
be present, and scope (and a livelihood) be allowed, while the 
qualities necessary for a perfect surgeon are more rare. Ifa 
man has industry, a tolerably good head, and a humble, stead- 
fast love of truth, he can hardly fail in producing good results 
in pure science when he sets himself heartily to the work ; 
whereas great success in the practical art requires as well moral 
and social qualifications that are not always to be found. The 
one deals with nature, who demands only obedience ; the other 
has to do with nature too, but also with men and women who 
need as much ruling as she needs obeying. Had Brodie de- 
voted himself to pure Physiology he might have proved himself 
not merely a fruitful labourer but a great discoverer, or he might 
have settled down into an ordinary Professor. Judging from 
what we know of him, it is probable that he would not have 
ascended to the highest heights of pure science. That absence 
of pronounced bias towards any particular path of knowledge, 
which proved of such great utility in the life he actually adopted, 
would not have been the best augury for his progress in pure 
science. For a career of that kind an enthusiasm is necessary, 
an enthusiasm such as that of Edward Forbes, an enthusiasm 
that is often all the more useful for being apparently sometimes 
blind and heedless. On the other hand, a strong feeling concern- 
ing “duty,” which was ever uppermost in Brodie’s mind, and 
which is the grand support of all who have to act, would have 
been for the most part lost in a life devoted to abstract inquiry. 
The man of science, as far as his researches are concerned—and 
if he be real, he and his researches are one—needs no such 
source of strength. He has only quietly, humbly, and truth- 
fully to push forward in the way that opens up for him the 
more clearly the longer he pursues it. “Duty” to such a one 
is superfluous, if not unintelligible. Men of pure science, again, 
are content often to look forward to the results of their labours 
as useful only in future. Sir Benjamin Brodie had that long- 
ing to see the immediate fruits of his works, which is character- 
istic of a practical mind. Even in his abstruser speculations, 
such as those which he developed in his old age, it was not so 
much the love of abstract truth as the hope of achieving good 
that stirred him. His Psychological Inquiries are to be regarded 
as not so much an effort in mental science, as a transcript from 
the note-book of a physician, who, calmly talking over and 
wisely considering the symptoms of humanity, points out what 
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he considers the best treatment and remedies to be adopted. 
But if Sir Benjamin Brodie might not have become a leader in 
science, he did become one of the greatest of English surgeons. 
His success justified his choice. 

It is very interesting to observe the position he took in refer- 
ence to the conflicting claims of the science of life and the art 
of healing. There is very considerable ditficulty in judging 
fairly of the mutual relations of these two things. Though, 
theoretically considered, the latter is the practical application 
of the former, practically speaking they stand apart from each 
other. A physiologist is not necessarily a good practitioner, but 
rather the contrary; and the converse is equally true. It is 
matter of uncertainty, and yet not without importance, how far 
the two should be combined. If we turn to the public for 
advice, we find them in a state of hopeless contradiction or 
vacillation. At one moment they shrink from everything that 
is not entirely practical, and make haste to shun any manifesta- 
tion of science, as foreboding unwise and dangerous treatment. 
It is said of Sir Charles Bell that the falling off of his patients 
after the appearance of a scientific memoir from him, generally 
led him to publish a practical clinical lecture, with a hope of 
restoring the balance. At another time the public rush all agape 
after the latest scientific discovery, and hope all things of the 
last new physiological theory. Very often an abstruse paper has 
happily produced an unexpected rise in patients. Nor is the pro- 
fession itself by any means unanimous on the matter. There 
are many, and such are generally called “ highly practical,” who 
delight in making a mock of all science, and feel a special plea- 
sure in adopting courses for which no reason can be rendered : 
the Pharisees, as it were, of Medicine, worshipping the traditions 
of the elders, and accepting no physiological doctrines until they 
have, in process of time, acquired the stamp of the sect. In the 
eyes of such men, Physiology, if not unclean, is at least nothing 
more than a mere plaything, wholly useless in everyday life. 
Others again, on the other hand, are perhaps too “ hastily scien- 
tific,” too ready to accept the flickering light of a few academical 
disputations as a guide through the darkness of the human 
body, too willing to act upon any advice that is written in 
letters of Chemistry or Physiology, and not in the language of 
common sense. To such, Chemistry, or Galvanism, or some other 
section of knowledge, is a shibboleth, and the recent advance of 
Physical Science the dawning of a millennium. A third class, 
forming, as we believe, the bulk of the profession, while refus- 
ing no ray of light or offer of help that comes from Physiology 
or Chemistry or elsewhere, temper the zeal and eagerness of 
science with the wisdom and caution of experience. They may 
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be said to be practical in re and scientific in modo, inasmuch as 
they are distinguished, not by their wearing the externals of 
science, not by their resting their treatment on the result of 
vivisections and chemical experiments, not by their giving them- 
selves up to any dominant scientific doctrines, but by their 
studying their cases and governing their practice in that 
truthful, unwearied, catholic spirit, and trustful obedience to 
nature, which is the token of all science properly so called. 
They feel that the bedside and laboratory are as yet too far 
apart for them to pass rapidly from one to the other; but they 
feel, too, that truth and success are to be won by the same 
means in both. 

It need hardly be said that it was to this last class that Sir 
Jenjamin Brodie belonged. His youthful intercourse with the 
muse of pure science prevented him from ever disparaging her, 
while his having felt, from personal knowledge, how fragmen 
tary and uncertain, how far behind the urgent necessities of 
everyday life, were the doctrines of Physiology, saved him from 
blindly following their lead. Ever anxious to connect the phe- 
nomena of disease with those of health, ever striving to lay bare 
the deep-seated general laws governing both alike, he was still 
aware that what he knew cast but a stray light on what he had 
to do, that, while now and then some far off truth in Physiology 
lighted up the obscurity of a harassing case, it happened far 
more frequently that relief came both to the patient and the 
doctor through a quick following up of the hints that accident 
or acute observation started, through treatment which science 
neither suggested nor could give a reason for. He saw that 
the honest performance of his practical duties could leave him 
but little leisure for scientific pursuits, that he could not be a 
great surgeon and a remarkable physiologist at the same time. 
He did not care, or rather he saw he was not the man to be, 
like Young, a great philosopher and a moderate practitioner. 
3ut he felt that he could carry into his active life the same 
spirit that had already given him so great a success in his 
leisure studies, and the walls of St. George’s Hospital could 
testify to the way in which he set to work. Every day he 
spent hours there. He studied the cases that came under his 
care with as much assiduous, conscientious, painstaking accu- 
racy as if he were preparing his notes for publication in the 
Philosophical Transactions. He felt that every patient called 
for as much research as any subject of his previous memoirs. 

The public soon began to learn that a man of such a temper 
was one who could be fully trusted. The few patients quickly 
became many. In 1816 he married, upon an income of £1500 
a year; and after the publication, in 1819, of his papers on 
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Diseases of Joints, in the form of a book, his practice very rapidly 
increased. In 1823 his annual income from fees alone amounted 
to £6500, being about half of what is stated to be the limit 
which it in no year exceeded. 

In the life of a busy surgeon, and especially of one enjoying 
unbroken success and uniform progress, there are naturally but 
few events of which others will care to be told. In the auto- 
biography we meet more than once with such a remark as, 
“During this time my recollection furnishes me with very little 
that is worthy of being recorded. My mode of life was uniform 
enough.” The chief facts of Brodie’s external history may soon 
be enumerated. In 1817 he gained, through his straightforward 
conduct, the friendship of Sir William Knighton, and upon the 
advice of that gentleman, was called in to see the wonderful 
sebaceous tumour on the head of King George Iv., of the removal 
of which so ludicrous an account is given in the Life of Sir 
Astley Cooper. In 1828 he became surgeon to the King, and 
in 1830 he treated with great temporary success the dropsy of 
that monarch. In 1832 he became, upon the death of Sir 
Everard Home, sergeant-surgeon to King William Iv. In 1834 
he was elevated to the rank of baronet, and thus received 
the highest political honour open to the profession. In 1822 
the resignation of Mr. Griffiths changed his position at St. 
George’s Hospital from that of assistant-surgeon to full surgeon. 
In 1828 the partial retirement of Sir Astley Cooper largely 
increased his practice, particularly in the department of Opera- 
tive Surgery. In 1830 the pressing demands of his private 
duties compelled him to give up his systematic course of sur- 
gical lectures at St. George’s, though for some years afterwards 
he continued to give occasional clinical discourses. In 1834 
he became, by virtue of his position as sergeant-surgeon, one of 
the examiners at the Royal College of Surgeons. In 1837, 
looking forward to some leisure in the coming years, he pur- 
chased Broome Park, at Betchworth in Surrey. In 1840, 
“after having filled the piace of assistant-surgeon for fourteen 
years, and that of surgeon for eighteen years,” he resigned his 
office, at the early age of fifty-six, partly because he now began 
to feel the necessity of diminishing the amount of his labours, 
and partly from a generous wish to increase the opportunities 
of the active and deserving young men he saw around him. 

With the exception of memorable occasions such as these, 
his life might seem to lookers-on full of sameness: patients in 
the morning, patients in the afternoon, patients in the evening, 
and even in the night, with, at one period of his life, the fre- 
quent harassment of long provincial journeys. But, though 
objectively monotonous, it was subjectively of great and varied 
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interest. Even the private patients had sometimes charms 
that were not limited to the fees they brought. The treatment 
of many cases became, of course, after a while, a mere matter of 
dry routine. A few questions, a rapid glance, and both the 
nature of the disease and the proper remedy were at once 
divined. Little mental exertion was required for, and therefore 
little pleasure derived from, instances of maladies which had 
been seen and studied again and again. All cases, however, 
were not of this description. Every day was sure to bring to his 
observing eye some feature of disease that awakened curiosity 
and stimulated the mind, something that had been looked for 
long, something that had not been expected at all. No day 
could fail to add fresh links to various chains of thought, to 
bring fresh proofs or new corrections of growing theories and 
views. Especially true was this of his hospital experience, 
where disease could be studied more rigidly and with greater 
scientific accuracy than in the private consulting-room, and 
where the intellectual pleasure of observing any striking 
symptom or result of treatment was increased by the satisfae- 
tion of explaining its importance or meaning to a group of 
intelligent and inquiring students. “Some of my happiest 
hours,” he writes, “ were those during which I was occupied in 
the wards of St. George’s Hospital, with my pupils round me, 
answering their inquiries, and explaining the cases to them at 
the bedside of the patients.” Science, again, was a never-fail- 
ing source of pleasure to him. He took part in all the new 
and stirring discoveries, and mixed with all the distinguished 
men of his time. And if he needed or cared for other excite- 
ments he had his share in them too. The surgeon who rises 
to be the leading surgeon of the day is necessarily brought into 
close contact with all phases of life, the highest as well as the 
lowest. He sees, moreover, characters at seasons when real 
features come to the surface, and learns secrets which are hid 
from all the world. He has, perhaps, on the whole, better 
opportunities than most men of getting behind the scenes, and 
seems to take some part in all the life of his time. Among 
that knowledge which was buried in the grave with Brodie, a 
great deal that appeared to him most likely worthless, would 
be highly prized by many a gossiping mind. 

It is difficult to form a just estimate of the good effected by 
such a life as Brodie’s. The number of valuable lives spared 
or lengthened, the amount of human suffering lessened by his 
skill, with the benefits to mankind thus indirectly wrought ; 
all, in fact, that is implied by the well-known Homeric line 
which asserts that a healer is worth a hundred other men, by 
no means comprises all he did. His professional writings, 
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though they were but few, were of the highest order. His 
book on Diseases of Joints at once took, and has since main- 
tained the rank of a standard work. It may be said to have 
inaugurated a new epoch in the treatment of those maladies. 
And the same observation will apply to his other larger treatises, 
while his various short observations, occasional papers, and 
lectures, are a rich mine of practical ideas and suggestive hints, 
to which a practitioner will again and again turn when baffled 
in his art. But his unwritten influence was far larger than his 
written. With the death of such a man there is lost to the 
world a store of wisdom, in which it can never share. In the 
case of Brodie this was perhaps larger than with most distin- 
guished men. He himself was wont to say that nine-tenths of 
his knowledge would perish with him. All his life long, how- 
ever, and especially during his later years, he was working upon 
the men of his time in a way which was but dimly visible to 
himself, and which cannot perhaps even as yet be fully appre- 
ciated by others. We have said that he was emphatically a 
representative man; he was a pattern to the public of what the 
profession might and ought to be, and an example to the pro- 
fession of what it might and ought to become. In both fune- 
tions he did great and good service. Before his time men had 
been much accustomed to associate eminence in the surgical 
profession with individual talent marred by coarseness, abrupt 
humour, or personal vanity, and often united with great ignor- 
ance in matters outside the art. Brodie showed them that 
general culture, science, and philosophy were helpmates rather 
than hindrances to professional ability, and that it was best for 
one who aspired to be a leading surgeon, not to discard nor to 
affect to despise the mind and manners of a gentleman. The 
whole tenor of his life did much to raise the surgical art in the 
opinion of the world. Equally beneficial was his influence 
upon his brethren. The profession and the public are not 
always agreed as to who deserve to be considered the most 
eminent surgeons or physicians, but for once they heartily 
joined in ranking Sir Benjamin Brodie as facile princeps. Per- 
haps no one was ever so universally esteemed and looked up to 
by his fellows as was he. This was partly due to the great 
respect he in turn felt for his fellows. The large class of gene- 
ral practitioners, to whose care, after all, the health of the 
community is in the main intrusted, he always held in high 
estimation. He never delighted, as many in his position do, in 
snubbing them. On the contrary, whenever he was called in 
consultation to some obscure spot in the country, he used to 
take with him a list of questions, to be put to his humble 
brother, in order that he might learn something from the latter's 
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experience, and he was wont to say that many a time the 
benefit which he himself in this way received was greater than 
that which he was able to bestow upon the patient. An ac- 
knowledged leader of the profession, such as he was, would 
naturally have a great power of moulding and forming the 
minds and characters of others, especially of those who entered 
the profession at the time when he was in the zenith of his 
fame. Every student who entered the hospitals would be sure 
to see in himself, with more or less distinctness, a future Brodie. 
And it was well for the profession that it had a man of Brodie’s 
stamp at its head. He was, in many respects, far fitter to hold 
that position than his immediate predecessor, Sir Astley Cooper, 
whose acknowledged eminence, being beyond defence, need not 
fear criticism. No two men could be more unlike than were 
these distinguished surgeons. The only point in which they 
touched was the love each bore to science, and they differed 
even in their attitude towards science. Brodie looked upon Ana- 
tomy chiefly as the basis of Physiology; and in Physiology he 
saw a means of intellectual culture, a stronghold of the healing 
art, and a great help towards solving the riddle of human nature. 
His own physiological labours were connected with important 
questions, the answers to which turned both the thoughts and 
practices of men. Sir Astley Cooper loved Anatomy partly for 
its own sake, just as he loved dissecting, partly on account of 
its direct utility in Mechanical Surgery, and partly because it 
was a path along which he might tread towards fame. And 
his own labours were prompted by one or other of these feelings. 
The one was in his proper sphere when in the midst of quiet 
discussion, the other when, with the help of students, he was 
dissecting an elephant under adverse circumstances. 

In his professional capacity, Cooper was brilliant, somewhat 
off-hand and hasty perhaps, delighting in difficult and extraor- 
dinary operations, restless under the necessity of minutely and 
laboriously investigating an obscure case, in his glory when an 
unforeseen accident in the operating theatre dismayed his fel- 
lows, and called for prompt decision and immediate action. 
Brodie, though never failing in emergencies, disliked the glamour 
of operations, looked upon the knife as a reproach rather than 
as a credit, was cautious and wisely slow in judgment though 
quick in ratiocination, to the last modest and retiring, and shone 
most when thought and wisdom were most required. Both loved 
their profession, but Cooper loved fame more than the accom- 
plishment of duties, and it may perhaps be said, loved praise more 
than fame. If Brodie loved anything more than his profession, it 
was that general pursuit of truth and performance of duty of which 
the surgical art was only one example ; and if he had ambition, it 
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was ambition of the purest quality, mixed with nothing that was 
not proper to a noble mind. In Cooper’s eyes, the healing art 
was a sphere in which natural ability, a quick hand and eye, a 
tact in dealing with men and things, were sure to meet with 
success. Brodie saw in it a continual attempt, oftentimes un- 
successful and disappointing, to solve baffling problems, a path 
of duty which could only be happily trod with the help of a 
watchful study of nature, a faithful, childlike, humble obedience 
to all she taught, and a wise appreciation of all the hints she 
gave. The influence of Cooper’s example was to make young 
surgeons inclined to overrate their own importance, to think 
much of the externals of their art, of personal address and skill 
in the use of the knife, and to be calculating rather how they 
should deal with patients than treat diseases. Brodie taught 
them to look upon themselves, not as single individuals about 
to secure the admiration and fees of a large clientéle, but as 
members of a body which, by its history, its education, and its 
connexions with science, was called to great exertions in order 
to overcome or to soothe the sufferings of mankind. 

And not only by virtue of his moral nature and temper was 
Brodie’s influence over his brethren a benign one ; in the more 
strictly intellectual features of his professional character he 
was equally potent for good. His method of healing, which by 
the force of example became the method of many others, may be 
briefly described as the union of skilled diagnosis with a wise 
and happy adaptation of ordinary remedies. By his excellence 
in diagnosis he helped very materially to construct the edifice 
of modern Medicine, and to keep his particular department of 
Surgery on a level with the rapidly developing one of the 
pure physicians. To one not conversant with the details 
of disease, the mere distinguishing one disease from others 
may seem to be only preliminary to the more difficult task 
of treatment; but in reality it is much more than half 
the struggle. The true appreciation of a malady being 
rightly got, the manner of curing it follows in most cases as a 
matter of course. For true diagnosis, the accurate sorting and 
setting apart the various sets of symptoms which we call dis- 
eases, must not be confounded with a mere superficial distribu- 
tion of names. A name may be given without trouble, and 
therefore without result ; but two diseases, alike in their super- 
ficial and external phenomena, but unlike in their deep-seated 
and fundamental qualities, cannot be distinguished until we 
have gone right down into the essential nature of each. Dia- 
gnosis is in fact merely the expression of Pathology, the science 
of disease. And it is only by knowing diseases that we can 
hope to cure them. It is astonishing sometimes to witness how 
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effectual the simplest remedies and plainest directions turn out 
when they are suggested by an accurate knowledge of the nature 
of the malady,—in other words, when a correct diagnosis has 
been made. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, when a 
particular treatment has been remarkably successful after the 
failure of many others, the result has been due to the thera- 
peutic blow having been directed, not at random, but with clear 
intent. <A slight tap in the right place will do what no amount 
of beating the bush could effect. Many of the diseases which 
afflict us are so dreadful because they are mere shadows. They 
torment us in the gloom of ignorance ; when Jight approaches they 
melt away almost of themselves. And though there are many 
which we fail to touch, even when we seem to know most about 
them, we have, through diagnosis, at least the melancholy satis- 
faction of foreseeing all their gravity. In the art of diagnosis 
Sir Benjamin Brodie was a master, and great was the delight 
which he took in the work. His other characteristic, the wise 
use of remedies, almost necessarily followed from his efficiency 
in this. Perfection of diagnosis and multiplicity of remedies 
are always to be found existing in an inverse ratio to each other. 
He who is careless in his analysis will be profuse with his pre- 
scriptions ; and he who has gone to the bottom of a malady will 
not have to go much further in seeking for the cure. Apart, 
however, from those remedies suggested by the results of dia- 
gnosis, there are also a large number of purely empirical remedies 
and plans of treatment, satisfactory indications for which fail 
either because the nature of the disease can with our present 
knowledge be probed to a certain depth only, or because our 
knowledge of the modus operandi of drugs and other therapeutic 
agents is so imperfect. The various members of the medical 
profession vary very much in their attitude towards these sealed 
missives of cure. Some are eager for them, use them frequently 
and fearlessly, are alternately borne up by hope and cast down 
by disappointment in their experience of them. New reme- 
dies, always joyfully accepted by patients, are not without 
charms for professional men, and fashion here, as elsewhere, has 
a powerful sway. Other practitioners are fond of confining 
themselves purposely and rigidly to a very scanty list of drugs, 
like Brodie’s old master in pharmacy, who in his “open shop” 
had many show-bottles, but, for the most part, only four use- 
bottles, one for each of the quarters from which he believed the 
wind of disease to blow. It is a very common thing to hear 
men, accounted remarkably successful men, exclaim in their old 
age, “Give me opium, quinine, and sulphur,” or, “ calomel, digi- 
talis, and antimony, and I will cure all diseases that can be 
cured ;” and tales have been told of those who had but one pre- 
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scription, which, if not regarded as a panacea, was at least offered 
as treatment to all sorts and conditions of men. On the other 
hand, there is a small class of men who state that they conscien- 
tiously abstain from every treatment for which they cannot render 
a reason from beginning to end. It need scarcely be said that 
Brodie belonged to none of these. While accepting no treatment 
rashly, and never obstinately refusing to receive assistance either 
from the newest elegant pharmaceutical preparation or from the 
latest and most ingenious mechanical contrivance, he held that 
many remedies, however old-fashioned, were of the greatest 
use when one had learnt from experience the exact time and 
place in which to employ them. His scientific culture was too 
pronounced to allow him ever to fail of reaping the first and 
last fruits of Physiology and Pathology, while his practical 
wisdom and humility kept him from ever discarding an unmis- 
takable help because he could not write down the scientific 
formula of its action; and we may safely say that the great 
bulk of the profession is treading in the same path. It is con- 
fessedly difficult to disentangle the influence of a single man 
from the mixed impulses of an age; but the fact is patent, that 
during the past half century the progress of the healing art, 
and the intellectual and moral development of those that 
practise it, have taken place exactly in that direction towards 
which all Sir Benjamin Brodie’s efforts turned. Everywhere, 
even in the humblest representative, may be seen the same 
drawing near to science, the same desire to rest all treatment 
on a rational basis, and the same consciousness of the ennobling 
effect of uprightly pursuing its duties. It would be absurd to 
say that he himself was not borne upon a wave which began 
elsewhere ; it would be unjust to think that he was not fore- 
most in urging the movement on. 

Though naturally not of a very strong, and certainly not of 
a very robust constitution, he lived, notwithstanding years of 
laborious exertion and times of almost incessant toil, to see the 
fruit of his labours ; to witness, beside his own personal success, 
that development of the sciences, and that exaltation of the 
character of the surgical profession, for which he had striven. 
Without trespassing much on a subject that has often been 
selected as a butt for sarcasm, we may perhaps venture to say 
that the length of his life was in part the result of his own care. 
Seeing so clearly as he did how much mental exertion depends 
on a comfortable physical condition of the body, he considered 
that carelessness in regard of his health was worse than a waste 
of time. In his early days he once allowed a too intense appli- 
cation to render him for a while unfit for his duties, but he 
never, we believe, repeated the mistake. As far as was in his 
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power he so kept his body, that in his old age he was able to 
enjoy the honours that came upon him. 

We have already mentioned, that in 1834 he received the 
highest political mark that can be bestowed on the medical 
profession. Had there been other higher ones he would un- 
doubtedly have had them, and as undoubtedly would not have 
cared much for them. He told his students more than once 
that they were to seek not political but scientific rank. “ Our 
profession,” said he, “is not a political one.” And the words 
which have been chosen by Mr. Hawkins in which to give a 
facsimile of Sir Benjamin’s handwriting, do not merely express 
a sentiment put in to grace an introductory lecture ; like every- 
thing else that Brodie said, they simply spoke his real feelings. 
In telling the students what they were to look forward to, he 
was talking of his own desires. Looking back on his own life, 
he could not but recognise its great success in the wealth, pro- 
fessional reputation, and social rank he had attained to. One 
thing only was lacking to him---some external token that science 
as well as the world acknowledged his labours, and was proud 
of his worth. 

His cup might be said to be full when on the 30th of Novem- 
ber 1858 he was elected President of the Royal Society. We 
may fairly believe that no event of his life ever gave him such 
pleasure as this. The Royal Society, the nurse of English science, 
though at times it has suffered from the influence of cliques, has 
had the good fortune never to degenerate into an Academy. 
This may partly be attributed to the fact that its fellowship 
is not restricted to cultivators of pure science, but that intel- 
lectual prowess is leavened with the leaven of high social sta- 
tion and of distinguished practical ability. In their President 
the Fellows have often wisely sought not so much rare success 
in one branch of science as a catholic appreciation of all kinds 
of knowledge. In no one could such a quality have been found 
to a more eminent degree than in Sir Benjamin Brodie. For 
three years he adorned that office as he had adorned his profes- 
sion; and it was with the greatest regret that the Council, in 
November 1861, unwillingly accepted his unwilling but forced 
resignation. An affection of the eyes, which even the skill of 
a Bowman was unable to arrest, was beginning to render him 
unfit for all active duties. The same cause compelled him to 
resign the Presidency of the General Medical Council, where his 
wisdom and experience had been of especial use. The life 
that had been so rich in works was beginning to fail. His 
general health, however, continued so far good that he was able 
to be in London during the winter of 1861-2, and to attend and 
speak at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
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Society, when an address of condolence to the Queen on the 
death of the lamented Prince Consort was voted; a fit subject 
for his last public speech. 

At the end of April he returned to Broome Park, and after a 
few days was seized with fever. Very soon a malignant affee 
tion of the right shoulder began to show itself. He gradually 
got worse, and on the 21st of October 1862 he died. His death 
was such as might have been expected from his life. He, the 
greater part of whose days had been spent “in the midst of the 
valley of the shadow of death,” who had ever been most earnest 
in the search for truth, was not likely to have been heedless of 
the things behind the veil, or to haye been unready himself to 
pass beyond it. 
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Tt. V.—1l. The Salmon. By Avex. Russe. {dinburgh, 
L864. 
2. View of the Salmon Fishery of Scotland. By Murpo Mac 
KENZIE, Esq. Edinburgh, 1860. 


THERE is more in the title and the title-page of a book than 
people are apt to imagine. Many an author, who has to his 
complete satisfaction rounded his sentences, polished his 
periods, and finished the fair copy of his manuscript for the 
printer, will acknowledge the perplexity he has experienced in 
finding an appropriate name under which to introduce his work 
to the public. Mr. Russel has overcome this common difficulty, 
-——if indeed he ever felt any,—and has found for his book in 
one simple word—and that the mere name of the noble fish, on 
which he has given to the world perhaps as able and compre- 
hensive a treatise as ever has been written on that or any other 
subject— a title plain and unpretending, qualified by no supple- 
mentary specification of his plan of action. Yet, how sugges- 
tive! how seductive !—* Tur SALMON.” 

From whatever point of view we regard the salmon, he will 
be found to assert an importance and claim an interest far 
greater than attaches to any other of our British fishes. If we 
look at him artistically, for symmetry of form and graceful- 
ness of outline, for brilliancy of hue, he is perfection. Con- 
sider him gastronomically—Is he not the king of fishes? In 
his season—and the brightest and most enjoyable season of the 
year is his—what dinner is not graced by his presence ? 
Comely in death as he was handsome in life, how right royal 
he is to look at as he lies in state, unconsciously awaiting the 
panegyrics and laudations which are, more or less, awarded to 
departed notabilities—to none more worthily than to him at 
whose obsequies the assembled guests are about to assist! 
We cannot trust ourselves to dilate on so exciting a theme. 
Why needlessly provoke the appetite by beatific visions of 
dexterously divided portions of firm, rich, pink flake, with its 
creamy curd, and the more luscious cut from the under part of 
the fish, neatly, temptingly disposed side by side on our plate, 
over which the crisp, fresh-sliced cucumber sheds a rich aroma! 
If we do make mention of another condiment, too often reck- 
lessly, ignorantly, taken with salmon, it is simply to record the 
novel and sensible proceeding of a learned German professor of 
our acquaintance, who, after doing ample justice to his solid fish, 
called for the lobster-sauce, and helping himself to half a tureen, 
made a second fish course of it, and pronounced it excellent. 

Take the salmon commercially. Its acknowledged value is 
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attested by the enormous amount of legislative enactments 
passed from very early periods of our history down to the 
present day, to regulate the fisheries and to insure its preserva- 
tion. These laws, we may suppose, were originally framed, in 
respect of the salmon being a staple article of food, and grants 
were made by the Crown of fisheries in sea and estuary and 
river with the design of insuring a regular supply of what was 
in early times a necessary—not a luxury: for before the means 
of ready transport were thought of, the salmon was as recognised 
an article of diet to those within reach of the precious com- 
modity as beef or mutton is now. 

The excellence and the value of the salmon standing thus 
confessed, we would fain know something of its habits and 
manner of life, of its instincts and peculiar organization. We 
stumble on the very threshold of our inquiry. The salmon is 
a mysterious fish even to those who have made it a study. Its 
rapid growth, the metamorphoses it undergoes before it arrives 
at maturity—from parr to smolt—from smolt to grilse—from 
grilse to the perfect fish; its annual migration to the sea—its 
return to the river in which it was bred, to deposit its spawn 
on the gravelly beds up the stream; its amphibious nature, 
which renders it necessary that it should be now a denizen of 
the salt, now of the fresh water—sea and river each claiming 
it as its own; its strength of purpose and perseverance in over 
coming the natural obstacles in the way of its journey—all is 
mystery. 

Charles St. John, while residing beside the estuary of the 
Findhorn, did not fail to observe the habits of the salmon— 

“During the spring and summer, it is an amusing sight to watch 
the salmon making their way up the river. Every high tide brings 
up a number of these fish, whose sole object seems to be to ascend 
the stream. At the shallow fords, where the river, spreading over a 
wide surface, has but a small depth of water, they are frequently 
obliged to swim, or rather wade (if such an expression may be used) 
for perhaps twenty yards of water of two inches in depth, which 
leaves more than half the fish exposed to view. On they go, however, 
scrambling up the fords, and making the water fly right and left, like 
ducks at play. When the fish are numerous, I sometimes see a dozen 
at once. 

“The jumping of the salmon up a fall is a curious and beautiful 
sight, and the height they leap, and the perseverance they show in 
returning again and again to the charge, after making vain efforts to 
surmount the fall, are quite wonderful. Often on a summer evening, 
when the river is full of fish, all eager to make their way up, have [ 
watched them for hours together, as they sprang in rapid succession, 
looking like pieces of silver as they dashed up the falls with rapid 
leaps. The fish appear to bend their head to their tail, and then to 
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fling themselves forward and upwards, much as a bit of whalebone 
whose two ends are pinched together springs forward on being released. 
I have often watched them leaping, and this has always seemed the 
way in which they accomplish their extraordinary task.” 

We claim a peculiar right to quote Mr. St. John’s words on 
this subject, for being in Sutherland with him many years ago 
—the year may be recognised from the circumstance of the late 
Duke having, in consequence of the decline of the fish, wisely pro- 
claimed a jubilee for the salmon—we sat with our lamented friend 
on the rocks above the falls of the Shin, on a lovely afternoon in 
the late spring, to watch the fish going up, speculating on the 
chances of this or that fish succeeding in making his landing 
good on the narrow ledge of rock at the top of the fall, over 
which the stream was rushing with great violence-—the fish, 
now struggling, with half his body in mid air hanging over the 
pool below—now gaining a little, now losing ground-—and 
finally, making a vigorous effort, was either lost to our sight, or, 
spent with his exertions, fell heavily back to the foot of the 
fall, to recover his strength and “ get his wind” for another leap. 
We counted nearly a hundred fish that made their way to the 
upper level, some of which we put at twenty pounds’ weight. 

Now, a word of the salmon as a game fish—an object of 
sport. Half a century ago, rod-fishing for salmon was but little 
practised—more perhaps in England than in Scotland. The 
upper proprietors of rivers were content to supply their tables 
by netting; spearing or leistering’ was also resorted to; and as 
this mode of capturing salmon demanded considerable skill and 
dexterity, the art was not unfrequently cultivated by gentlemen 
for their amusement, but was more successfully carried on upon a 
larger scale by unauthorized persons, in season and out of season, 
as much for sport as profit. The rod-fishings, until within the last 
forty years, were of so little moment that the Salmon Acts 
contained no clause whatever to regulate them—the object of 
these laws was the fixing the fence or close times, and the 
making certain provisions for facilitating the journey of the 
fish from the sea to its spawning beds in the river. The 
harvest of the salmon river was at the river’s mouth, and 
the interests of the proprietors of the lower waters were alone 
deemed worthy of legislative care. 

But the time arrived when our fish was no longer to be put 
in the same category with vulgar cod and herring, when his 
value was not to be gauged by the price he might fetch per 
pound in the market as mere provender. He was now to take 
rank with the noble hart of the forest—to be honoured, as that 

1 Leistering has been long practised in Norway, and under nearly the same 
name, There is a parish in one of the best fishing districts called Lyster. 
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sainted animal the fox is by the huntsman. He was to inaugurate 
a new sport, to create a new order of sportsman, who should 
preserve and watch over him as jealously as he might the wild 
bird of the heather, or the more gentle pheasant of the wood- 
land covert. Through him was to be set in movement a new 
industry, giving employment to hundreds of new hands ; the 
most costly appliances were invented for taking him scienti- 
fically, artistically. The rarest and most beautiful specimens of 
the feathered tribe were made subservient to the sport. Fabrics 
of steel of the finest tenrper—of gold and silver—silken skeins 
of richest die,—were all put in requisition to make fitting offer- 
ings to him. Bright eyes and fair hands help to trim the lure 
that tempts the poor fish to his fate! 

We turn to Mr. Russel’s book for an eloquent defence of rod- 
fishing for salmon :— 

“But is the salmon good for sport? There actually are people 
that will ask such a question, though to all but the grossly ignorant it 
seems to verge on the insane, if not on the profane. Perhaps there 
may even be some who, being assured that the salmon is good for 
sport, are capable of asking next, what is sport good for? But to this 
extreme class we merely reply, that it is good for health and for 
amusement—at least as good for these purposes as much of the walk- 
ing and riding that is done under the sun, and greatly better than 
most of the eating, drinking, and dancing that is done under the 
chandelier. We may consent to admit—for it is nothing to the pur- 
pose—that salmon angling is actually one of the most costly, and is 
apparently—that is, to the eye of all but the person suffering—one of 
the dreariest and most desperate of recreations. The expense and the 
labour are great; the material recompense inappreciable, and often 
quite invisible. The average cost of a salmon taken on the rod 
fisheries of the Tweed (and Tweed is not an extreme case), was lately 
calculated as varying between £3 and £5, counting nothing for time 
and for travelling expenses,—the latter item, it must be understood, 
being proportionately very heavy, because a salmon fisher cannot, like 
a grouse shooter, remain at his station for weeks together, but is re- 
stricted to only two or three days after each flood. Yet the money 
is cheerfully paid, and the disappointments no less cheerfully endured. 
Salmon-fishing is indeed a passion, perhaps unaccountable as to its 
origin, but certainly irrepressible in an ever-increasing proportion of 
the people ; while in individuals the appetite, once implanted, almost 
invariably grows rapidly till the end, on the very little indeed that it 
now-a-days has to feed upon. It is strange to think of the exceeding 
desperateness of the chances of success which suffice to tempt men 
away from their business and their families to some of our salmon- 
streams ; yet those who have most often felt and seen the hopelessness 
of the undertaking, are just those who are most eager to try it again. 
Look at that otherwise sensible and respectable person, standing mid- 
way in the gelid Tweed (it is early spring, or latest autumn, the only 
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seasons when there is much chance), his shoulders aching, his teeth 
chattering, his coat-tails afloat, his basket empty. A few hours ago, 
probably, he left a comfortable home, pressing business, waiting clients, 
and a dinner engagement. On arriving at his ‘ water,’ the keeper, as 
the tone of keepers now is, despondingly informed him that there is 
‘nae head (shoal) o’ fish,’ although, at the utmost, ‘there may be : 
happenin’ beast,’ or, as we have heard it expressed, with that tendency 
to a mixture of Latinisms with the Border patois, which is to be 
ascribed, we suppose, to the influence of the parochial schools, ‘ There’s 
aiblins a traunsient brute.’ But in his eagerness and ignorance he 
knows better than the keeper; and there he is at it still, in his seventh 
hour. The wind is in his eye, the water is in his boots, but Hope, 
the charmer, lingers in his heart.” 


Who that has been bitten with the mania for salmon-fishing 
—its fascination is little less than mania—-will not acknow- 
ledge the truth of this picture ; will not regard it almost as a 
photograph of himself, and a reflect of his own feelings ? 

“Tt has been maintained,’ Mr. Russel goes on to say, “ though not 
perhaps in cool print, by men of sense and sobriety—men not igno- 
rant of any of the delights to which flesh has served itself heir—that 
the thrill of joy, fear, and surprise (now-a-days surprise is the pre- 
dominating emotion) induced by the first tug of a salmon, is the most 
exquisite sensation of which this mortal frame is susceptible,—whether 
he come as the summer grilse, with a flash and a splash; or like a 
new run but more sober-minded adult, with a dignified and deter- 
mined dive ; or like a brown-coated old inhabitant, with a long pull 
and a strong pull, low down in the depths.” 


The most prejudiced unbeliever cannot choose but admit that 
there must exist some extraordinary charm in a pursuit which 
takes such a strong hold on the affections of its followers— 
which can lead them, men of whose sanity there can be no ques- 
tion, to undergo willingly all and more than Mr. Russel so graphi- 
cally paints. In what consists this charm? Let us—not 
invidiously—compare salmon-fishing with the two sports of the 
field that have equally keen and enthusiastic admirers. Taking 
fox-hunting first : we will suppose the case of a good horseman, 
with a perfect horse under him; he jogs on quietly to the meet, 
full of pleasant anticipations of sport ; he exchanges greetings 
with his friends and neighbours at the covert-side ; it is a good 
scenting day, and the ground is in capital order; he comes in 
for “a good thing;” his horse carries him well; he is well 
forward at the kill; he has enjoyed his gallop thoroughly. As 
to the hunting—of which he sees little, and cares perhaps less 
—that is managed by the huntsman, who, too impatient to let 
the hounds work out the scent, usually /ifts them when in diffi- 
culties, in order to insure a fast run. Hunting, real hunting, 
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went out with the slow hound of bygone days; it is now but 
steeple-chasing under another name, and, but for the stirring 
music of the hounds, a drag does almost as well. After all, it 
is the horse that has done the work. 

Is it not somewhat the same in deer-stalking ? We will assume 
that our sportsman is a strong walker, hardy and lasting, and take 
it for granted he is a good shot with the rifle—in these days who 
isnot ? Under the guidance of his stalker or forester, he enjoys 
a glorious travel over moor and mountain, refreshed perhaps 
occasionally with an extempore bath in a cool burn, and is at 
length, by the skilful strategy of his attendant, brought up to 
his stag. The “bonnie beast” is there within eighty or a hun- 
dred yards of the boulder behind which master and man are 
almost breathlessly crouching; the tips of his antlers, barely 
showing above the heather, would scarcely indicate his presence, 
if it were not for an attendant hind or two who are keeping 
ward and watch over their sultan. After a long and tedious 
interval of pleasurable suspension—the rifle, may be, resting 
the while on the rock, and covering the lair of the unconscious 
hart---the alarm is given by the hinds, and the noble animal 
lazily rises, looks round him, stretches himself leisurely, and 
presents a broadside to the line of fire. Echo has hardly 
finished giving back the sharp crack of the rifle, when the ready 
hunting-knife has finished the work. It may be a good head ; 
so much the better—we will suppose it to be perfect—but 
there is an end of the stalk. For how much of his success has 
our sportsman been dependent upon his forester ? 

But let us not speak grudgingly of the sport of deer-stalking 
for the exceptional man who can enjoy it by his own energy. 
We have access to a journal of one such—a man who has 
stalked and shot more deer than most in Scotland, and who 
thinks no more of the public when he is writing his memoran- 
dum of his day’s sport, than when he is creeping to his stag. 
We will indulge our readers with a peep at the notes of one 
day’s sport. The date is the 19th September :— 


“T started at ten, and looked the whole Glut Forest to the head— 
blank; lunched at 1.30 in the Glut water half-a-mile above Glenmore 
(lunch, the heel of a loaf and some weak brandy and water, followed 
by the never-failing dessert, a pipe); we then crossed the flow in for 
the head of Glenbaun, and on tothe Cromalt burns, which we looked 
and double looked but in vain—then had another nip of B. and W., 
and another pipe, and a long look at the country in general, and 
Orkney in particular, where we could distinctly see the waves breaking 
upon Hoy (it was very clear), then up and off home, réa Glenbaun, Lia- 
vid, ete. ; when we got near Liavid burn (downwind, could not help it) 
we noticed two or three ravens working pretty high up the burn [since 
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I found the dead hind last Wednesday through the assistance of the 
ravens, [ have a sort of respect for them; in fact, they seem to follow 
me, and to-day I may say they found for me a living stag], at same 
moment got a very fresh track going up the burn; next moment saw a 
whole flight of ravens get up off something, so I went up the burn to 
see, still getting the fresh track. Robert at once said, ‘A deer has 
just got our wind, sir, and gone up the burn and put up the ravens’ 
(and he was right), so I went cautiously up the burn, looking very 
sharp. Presently we came to an old dead sheep; I said, ‘ This is all, 
Bob.’ ‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘go on, I am sure a deer is on before us,’ so 
we went on about 200 yards, when Robert, who was close to me, touched 
me and pointed silently, and, by Jove! there were a pair of horns lying 
in some deep heather, about 80 or 90 yards from me! I down at once 
and proceeded to creep in, knowing very well his head would be sure to 
be looking downthe burn. After creeping a while, I raised myself alittle, to 
get his horns again, to make sure of my cover ; and as I was creeping on 
very gently (for now I was only about fifty or sixty yards from him), from 
some cause or other which [ can’t make out, up he got and cantered 
up the burn ‘end on,’ and up got I, cocked, and shot him dead (at 
any rate, he came down on his nose, and could not rise) with the first 
barrel; then in I ran, but he was so violent, kicking and tearing, that 
I did not dare to go near him. He then struggled till he fell over a 
bank into the burn, and [ let him have his own way for a minute; then 
when he was lying a little quict, I saw the main jugular throbbing, so 
I made a rapid plunge at it with my knife, and ran out of the way; 
however, the deed was done, and he fairly pumped the blood out of 
his body, and made the little burn run red, till at last nature had to 
give way, and he died, but not before he had wriggled and struggled 
about twenty yards down the channel of the burn from the place where 
he first fell. We then grealloched him, and covered him up in a bank 
with heather, and went home, arriving at seven P.M., very delighted 
and very hungry, so I enjoyed my dinner, consisting of soup made 
from his predecessor (the stag of last Wednesday), ete. ete. Now for 
the cause of all this struggling and kicking and subsequent death : the 
little leaden messenger had gone right along his back, eutting the hair in 
a line exactly parallel to, and about one inch from the black line of his 
back, and then through the neck, touching, but not breaking the bone. 
Perhaps a learned physician would call it an abrasion, and subse- 
quent concussion of the cervical verichre of the spine.” 


To fox-hunting, as well as to salmon-fishing, a spice of danger 
adds zest to the thing. The fox-hunter may chance to be con- 
veyed to the nearest farm-house upon a hurdle or a gate; the 
fisher may be nearly drowned by his own boots, and be landed 
by his own clip in a strong stream or an eddying pool. The 
utmost mishap that can befall the deer-stalker is a fit of rheum- 
atism occasioned by the frequent alternations of heat and cold 
and wet to which he 12 necessarily subjected, and this, it must 
be admitted, is by no means a comfortable risk to run. Neither 
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of these contingencies, we imagine, enters very largely into the 
estimate of the pleasures to be derived from the respective 
pursuits, so we will put them out of the question, and will 
endeavour to show cause why salmon-fishing may justly claim 
precedence over other sporting pursuits—w hy it is more power- 
ful in its attractions, and more grateful to the self-love of its 
followers. 

And first, then, a fisher is thrown mainly upon his own 
resources—that is, always supposing him to be intimately ac- 
quainted with his river; that he has fished it in every state ; 
in high water, still coloured and fining from the last spate, the 
stream yet full and strong and rapid; at ‘low w ater, bright and clear 
and gentle in its flow, when the boulders, over which but a few 
days since the stream was dashing furiously, show their rounded 
faces high and dry above water; that he has noted carefully, by 
some well-known mark on rock or bank, the height of the water, 
knowing that an apparently trifling difference in its level will 
cause the fish to shift their lay, to move upwards to the neck of 
the stream, or to fall back to the tail of the run,—that he has 
studied, in a word, the anatomy of his river. We need not say 
much of his method of handling the rod ; the throwing a good 
line—straight to the point and light—is a necessary accomplish- 
ment—it ought to be a matter of course ; but it no more follows 
that the man who is an adept at casting, could kill a fish when 
he has hooked him, than that the Eton “boy, who can flick a fly 
off the stable-door with his elder brother's four-in-hand whip, 
would be able to drive a team in a crowded thoroughfare. 

Suppose our ideal fisher to know exactly where to look for 
his fish. Let us suppose him, after a vast expenditure of 
patience and perseverance and hard work, to have succeeded 
in hooking it. It is now, at the first mad rush of the fish, 
when the reel is grinding delicious music, that the real qua- 
lities of the man are brought to the fore--skill combined 
with coolness and judgment ; dashing readiness with patience ; 
force tempered with gentleness; now humouring the wild 
impetuosity of the fish, keeping the while a steady strain 
upon him. If our readers desire a specimen of the qualities 
brought out in this sport—the dexterity, the decision, the 
patience, the fertility of resouree—we would pray his attention 
to the narrative, not written for the public, of one who is no 
mean master of the art, and who has the rarer quality of paint- 
ing his scene in natural colours to the life :— 


‘Do you remember saying a salmon was as good as lost if he 
went over the Ess on the Findhorn at Relugas ?” writes Sir A. 
Cumming to St. John. “A strong and active fish played me a trick 
last weck, and contradicted your idea, by taking me down from 
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Rannoch over the Fall as far as the Pool above the Divie junc- 
tion. The night had been stormy, with heavy rain, and although 
I expected ‘she’ would ‘ grow’ in the course of the day, I thought 
that by an early start I might get a few hours’ fishing before the water 
came down, especially as fish very often take greedily just before a 
grow. I was at the river by four a.m., and commenced at Rannoch 
(Randolph’s Leap). I found the water much as I left ‘her’ the 
night before, small and clear, the only chance of fish being just in the 
white broken water at the throats of streams, or in the deep holes 
amongst the rocks. Rannoch is fishable only from one small ledge or 
bench, about two feet square, and 25 feet above the level of the water, 
to which bench you must scramble down the face of the rock, and 
from this spot you fish the whole pool, beginning with the line as the 
fly comes off the bar of the reel, and letting out yard by yard till the 
fly is working in the ‘ spoots’ or narrow rapids, 80 to 90 feet down 
the stream. If you hook him you must play and kill him in the pool, 
if possible, your gillie clipping him on a small bed of gravel down 
below your feet, it being impossible to follow him if he takes down the 
water, from the small two-feet square ledge, without first ascending to 
the footpath, and redescending to the bed of the river; this you can- 
not manage with a fish on, owing to trees and projecting rocks. The 
pool is fished from the right bank. 

“ Well, [rose him at my feet almost at the first throw, to a small 
fly about half an inch long; he came deep and shy three times, and 
refused to take it or any other. I guessed him at about 17 lbs. 
Leaving him to his own reflections, after making an appointment with 
him for a later hour, I tried the pools above, hurrying along to the 
best spots in anticipation of the water rising. I worked till eight 
o'clock, keeping on the same fly described before. I had more than 
average sport, killing four good new run fish, viz., one of 12 lbs., one 
10 lbs., and two of 9 lbs. At eight, the water beginning to grow, I 
reeled up, and rushed down to Rannoch to show my early friend 
another fly ; but the water having fairly commenced to grow, I put on 
a fly above two inches long, and the tippet being triple gut, I, by an 
interposition of Providence, put on a triple casting line. Having 
cautiously descended to my stand, I showed it to him at onee; he 
made small bones of it this time, and rushing up like a bull-dog, or 
like one of your lovely Peregrines, took the fly greedily. I just let 
him feel I was at the other end of the gear, and knew instinctively 
that the good steel was well into something firm. At first he seemed 
not quite to realize the situation, and after a few sulky and dangerous 
shakes of the head took to sailing steadily up and down the pool, once 
or twice approaching the rapids below, but turning again by gentle 
persuasion ; these tactics he continued for nearly an hour, my man 
waiting for him on the gravel below, and out of my sight. By this 
time the effects of the last night’s rain became fully apparent, the still, 
dark pool below my feet had turned into a seething pot, without a 
quiet corner for the fish to rest in, and the water had risen nearly 
twenty-four inches above its size when I hooked him. The upshot 
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was, he shot down the narrows, and went rolling heels over head down 
the foaming ‘ Meux and Co.’s Entire’ (this being the usual colour of 
our summer floods). To stop him was impossible; I held on above 
the rapid till I thought my good Forrest rod would have gone at the 
hand, and certainly the fine single gut I had on earlier would have 
parted with half the strain.! 

* All I could do was to give him what line he required until he found 
a resting-place behind some rock; this he did after rattling off fifty 
yards of line. Waiting some minutes till he seemed quiet, 1 threw off 
some ten yards more line, and turning the top of the rod up stream, I 
darted it down to my man on the gravel below, having cautioned him 
not to alarm the fish by letting the line get taut. To scramble up 
the rocks, and down again to the gravel bed, to resume possession of 
my rod, was two or three minutes’ work, and just as I seized hold of it, 
the fish having ventured from his shelter, was, in spite of his efforts, 
hurried down at racing pace, taking more line than I liked, while I fol- 
lowed, crawling and leaping along some impossible-looking country, 
such as I would not have faced in cold blood. 

“ By this time he had nearly reached the Ess or fall, and all seemed 
lost. I do not think he really intended going over ; for when he felt 
himself within the influence of the strong smooth water, he tried his 
best to return, but in vain; over he went like a shot, and long ere I 
could get round some high rocks and down to the lower part of the 
fall, I had 80 or 90 yards of line out, and to follow him farther on this 
side of the water was not possible, owing to the steep rock rising be- 
side the stream. To add to the embarrassment of my position, | 
found, on raising the point of my rod, that in going over the fall the 
fish had passed beneath some arch deep under water, thus making my 
case appear very hopeless. But determined not to give it up yet, | 
sent my man up to the house of Relugas, where he found an old three- 
pronged dung fork and a garden line, with which we managed to con- 
struct a grapnel; and at the second throw in, I got hold of the line 
below the sunken arch; then fastening it to my right hand, [made my 
man throw the whole line off the reel and through the rings, and hav- 
ing drawn the remainder of the line through the sunken arch, and clear 
of the impediment, I formed a coil, and with my left hand pitched the 
end of it up to him, where he passed it through the rings again from 
the top of the rod, fixed it to the axle of the reel, and handed me down 
the rod to where I stood. From the long line out, and the heavy water, 
IT could not tell whether the fish was on or not, but the line looked 
greatly chafed all along. 

“ T now tried the only plan to end the business ; leaving my man hold- 

1 Memo., en parenthése—I once asked several old sportsmen what weight 
was on the line at the very heaviest strain you could put on with rod in 
hand, as when holding on like grim death to an insubordinate fish, the end 
of the line being attached to the hook of a spring balance—i.¢., what weight 
the balance would register. One man guessed 35 lbs., another, laughing at 
him, said he would bet 20 lbs. to be nearer the mark ; none guessed less than 
15 lbs.! The fact is, you cannot, with the best and strongest tackle, draw 
out more than 3} or 4 lbs. 
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ing the rod, I went to a bridge some distance up the river, and having 
crossed to the other side and come down opposite him, he pitched the 
rod over to me; [I felt that, if he was still on, I was sure of him, and 
reeling steadily up the 80 yards which were out, I followed down to 
the big round pool below, where, to my surprise, I became aware that 
he was still on. He made but a feeble resistance, and after a fight of 
two hours and forty minutes, we got the clip into as gallant a fish as 
ever left the sea—weight, 193 Ibs., and new run. The last hour-and- 
a-half was in a roaring white flood. The fly was, as you may imagine, 
well ‘chawed up.’ ”? 

In the second chapter, on the Natural History of the Sal- 
mon, Mr. Russel enters fully into the vexed question of the 
migration of the parr to the sea, and its return to the fresh 
water as grilse. So long ago as 1849, we chanced to be in 
Sutherland, and took the opportunity of an introduction to Mr. 
Young of Invershin to pay him a visit, in order to hear from 
himself an account of the experiments he had made, and was 
still engaged in making, on the habits of the salmon. Strong 
in his first year’s theory, he showed us his preparations in spirits 
of the different stages of growth of the fish from the ova to the 
perfect parr, both without and with its silvery dress for com- 
mencing its journey to the sea, and he certainly succeeded in 
convincing us, by arguments the most conclusive, as we thought, 
that his theory was the right one. It came to pass, singularly 
enough, that while we were the guest of the well-known sports- 
man and naturalist, the late Mr. Charles St. John, not many 
days afterwards, Mr. Shaw, the champion of the other theory, 
paid him a visit, and he straightway made it equally clear to us 
that his evidences for the second year’s migration were to the 
full as strong as those of his rival experimentalist were for the 
first year’s. It was not, we believe, till some years later that 
the half-and-half theory was broached—that half the parr 
make their descent the first year, and half the second. Hear 
Mr. Russel on the result :-- 

“ Although, on the whole, the evidence must, we think, be held as thus 
establishing that one half of the fish descend at one year, and the other 
half at two years of age, still, if this compromise is not accepted, and 
a decision one way or the other is insisted upon, then it must be held 
that by far the weightiest and best-tested evidence is in favour of two 
years.” 

But there remains yet another difficulty to be got over before 
we get to the perfect salmon. It is a question “whether the 
young of the salmon, after descending as a smolt, ascends that 
same season or the next,” and Mr. Russel takes occasion to 
regret the looseness of the experiments that have been made to 

1 Memoir of St. John. 
VOL. XLITL—-NO, LXXXV. L 
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ascertain this point; the more so, as, better and more carefully 
conducted, they might have tended to the solution of the former 
question, the age at which the parr descends. 

We have not space to follow our author in his reasoning, 
nor to reproduce the facts and figures he brings forward on 
both sides; but we cannot but admire his impartial and lucid 
summing up of the evidence. It leaves us very much in the 
glorious state of uncertainty in which a jury may be supposed 
to be, after the judge has read over his notes, collated the various 
and conflicting depositions of the witnesses, and has bid them 
(the benighted jurymen) consider their verdict. 

Here again, Mr. Russel quaintly observes, “ we are brought up 
with a jerk, so to speak, by the new and startling question, /s 
the grilse a grown or transmuted salmon smolt, or, in other 
words, is the grilse an adolescent salmon? Here is a man,” he 
says, “a man of Ross, who actually hesitated to declare his be- 
lief in the popular and accepted fact of a grilse being a young 
salmon ;” and beginning in a strain of good-humoured banter, 
he proceeds with hard facts and figures to demolish Mr. 
Mackenzie’s bold theory, in which achievement the reader will 
be disposed to think him perfectly successful. “ However,” 
he continues, as he takes breath after his long argument, 


‘there is considerable difficulty in the way of obtaining conclusive 
evidence from experiments made on the fish after it has assumed its 
migratory habits, and can no longer be kept under inspection and pro- 
tection.... Some of these experiments, nevertheless, even by the 
great extent to which they have failed regarding their special purposes, 
have served to admonish us of another fact, of which we were scarcely 
in search,—the fact that there is an enormous destruction of salmon life 
taking place elsewhere than in the rivers and by the inventions of man.” 


This brings us to the consideration of the third section of the 
book before us, which treats of the Decay of salmon. Assuming 
the fact of the general diminution in the produce, Mr. Russel 
observes that 
“there have been some serious mistakes in estimating the amount as 
well as the period of the decline. It has been a good deal forgotten 
that the excessive plenty of olden times, besides being somewhat 
more matter of tradition than of evidence, was rather a partial or local 
than a general or national plenty.... That salmon have greatly 
diminished, are even still diminishing, and ought to be increased, are all 
truths ; what is here sought to be guarded against is merely the deduc- 
tion that that diminution is to be measured either by the decrease in 
the yield of some of what used to be the most productive fisheries, or 
by the facts that formerly salmon were in some places a cheap and 
abundant commodity, and now are everywhere a costly luxury.”’ 


No doubt the modern facilities of transport have opened new 
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markets for fish that formerly were par force consumed in the 
neighbourhood of the fishery, and must have been there almost 
a drug. Steam and rail have in fact rendered the salmon an 
universal fish, attainable in the most remote parts of Great 
Britain, and by so doing have made that a question of national 
importance, which was essentially of local interest only ; still, 
however, the supply not being equal to the demand, it remains 
a costly luxury in the distant quarters in which it is purchas- 
able, while it is put altogether out of the reach of those to 
whom formerly it was a cheap and abundant commodity as food. 
We cannot, however, follow Mr. Russel in his other proposi- 
tion, for the decrease in the yield of rivers is general, not partial. 
If it could be shown that any one river—say in Scotland—pro- 
duced at the present day as great an amount of fish as it did 
fifty years ago, while another exhibited a great falling off in its 
produce, it would be only fair to set one against the other, and 
strike an average to come at the actual increase or diminution 
as compared with former yields. But if, as we believe, and as 
Mr. Russel’s statistics seem to show, the decline of the fish is 
common to every river in the United Kingdom, we think we 
should be safe in taking almost any one of them as a sample 
river to exhibit the lamentable loss the country has sustained. 
It is easy to understand how, in comparatively small rivers 
like our own, a fish that, not only in the different stages of its 
development, but in its mature state, must of necessity travel 
out and home by the same road, must pass through the 
same toll-bars, and run the gauntlet of all the murderous 
devices and appliances the ingenuity of man can invent to in- 
tercept it on its journey—not to mention the perils of the sea, 
and the natural enemies it must needs encounter in the prose- 
cution of the Grand Tour in the deep which mysterious instinct 
bids it annually perform—has but a slender chance of attaining 
longevity. It is indeed almost matter of astonishment that it 
should not be cut off altogether,—that its race should not be- 
come extinct; and the more so, since the same causes have 
operated to a most extraordinary degree in bringing about a 
scarcity of salmon in the mighty waters of the Western World, 
compared to which our proudest streams are but as rivulets, 
—“in regions where the fish is, or was, incomparably more 
abundant, and the means and inducements to capture incom- 
parably smaller, than at almost any time, and in any district, in 
the United Kingdom.” The following statement would appear 
incredible if it were not borne out by facts. Mr. Russel says— 


“Some of the American rivers, whose salmon supplied food only to 
a few hundreds of wandering Indians, are reported by recent travellers 
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to have been depopulated, and the supply to have been brought far 
below the demand, merely by the disregard of seasons, though very 
slight care and a little well-timed abstinence would have continued and 
increased a natural supply capable of meeting ten times the demand. 
There are few regions in the world that had more salmon, and that 
even yet have fewer men, than Labrador and the northern shores of 
the lower St. Lawrence; yet even there it is complained, in most of 
the recent works regarding British North America, and also in various 
documents issued by the Canadian Government, that abundance has 
by neglect and abuse been turned to scarcity. . . . When we see the 
results even on the St. Lawrence and its tributaries, running through 
comparative deserts, we need not wonder at the evil results of much 
greater means of destruction employed on a much more exhaustible 
field.” 


It would be beyond our limits to set forth in array evidence to 
prove what must be generally admitted, that salmon “from the 
earliest historical period down to less than a century ago, 
abounded to excess in the neighbourhood of English and Irish, 
still more of Scotch rivers, accessible to migratory fish.” Mr. 

tussel has diligently looked up and set in order all the old 
authorities that bear upon the subject; and all concur in their 
testimony of the abundance of the fish. For want of regular 
statistics, which in the olden time existed not, he has drawn 
upon the journals and letters of early travellers in Scotland, and 
from these he gives many quaint and curious extracts ; nor does 
he omit to make mention of the old legend about the stipulation 
of apprentices and servants not to eat salmon more than a cer- 
tain number of days in the week—a legend which seems to be- 
long to no one district. The Royal Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales met the story 
everywhere, but its evidence nowhere. “We endeavoured,” 
they say in their Report, “to obtain a sight of one of these in- 
struments, but without success, though we met with persons 
who stated that they had seen them ; and the universal preva- 
lence of the tradition seems to justify belief in it.” Tradition 
has handed down to us many stories much more improbable, 
which are received by common consent, and we are quite willing 
to accept this one as evidence. But, as we think, no proof is 
needed of former abundance: of present scarcity there can exist 
no doubt whatever. 

Our author has confined himself almost entirely to Scotch 
rivers ; but, mutato nomine, the same deplorable tale may be 
told of the decay of salmon in English rivers. The English 
Commissioners of Inquiry, we are'told, state that the evidence 
as to those rivers of England and Wales where the fish had not 
been quite extinguished, showed a decline ranging from nine- 
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tenths to ninety-nine hundredths, within the memory of living 
witnesses. Let us take the instance of a river, small indeed, but 
which was in days of yore one of the best salmon streams in 
England,—the Christchurch Avon, whose fish formerly com- 
manded a fancy price in London. There is yet a man living 
who can remember a hundred salmon being taken in the nets at 
one haul at Claypool, near the junction of the Stour with the 
Avon. For many years—certainly until the present laws came 
into operation—that number would fully have represented the 
amount of fish taken in any one season. 

We are now brought to a consideration of the causes of the 
decline of the fish, of which, says Mr. Russel, one of the chief 
and irremovable is the increase of land drainage : 


“Salmon do not incline to enter, nor even though they may have 
entered, to ascend a river, either when it is in high flood, ‘ roaring 
from bank to brae,’ or when it is dwindled and limpid, but when it is 
between these two conditions, subsiding, and in some degree clarifying. 
Now the effect of increased drainage—by which we refer, not so much 
to the drains of the arable districts as to the open ‘sheep-drains’ of 
the pastoral districts at the water sources—is to bring down the water 
more quickly, and in greater volume, and then to carry it seaward with 
greater rapidity ; thus making addition to the two extreme conditions 
of water, in which fish do not incline to travel. . . . One consequence 


of this is, that the fish are kept longer hanging about the mouths of 
rivers, where, besides the numbers taken in the stake and bag nets, 
they fall a prey to their natural marine enemies. . . . And the changes 
caused by drainage must tend to an increase in the destruction of the 
ova—the greater suddenness and violence of the flood washing the 
spawn away while in process of deposition, or even after its being 
covered.” 


There is yet, we think, another natural cause for the rapid 
flow of flood-water to the sea,—the clearance of forest, and the 
breaking up the ground for arable and pastoral purposes ; alto- 
gether independently af artificial draining. We are led to this 
conclusion by drawing a parallel with the rivers in Switzerland, 
where it is notorious the inundations have of late years been 
much more calamitous than formerly. 

We fell in one day with the curé of a village in the Canton 
of Friburg, who, like ourselves, had walked down to the banks 
of the Sarine, then in full flood, and roaring like a cataract, to 
Jook at the river, which threatened, as he informed us, to carry 
away some day his church and the cluster of cottages nestling 
near it. In answer to a question we propounded, how it came 
to pass that people could have been incautious enough to build 
churches and raise dwelling-houses within the danger of any 
extraordinary rise of the river, he stopped suddenly before orfe 
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of the biggest trees in the pine wood, through which our path 
lay, and, pointing to one of its lower boughs, which, heavily 
weighted with moisture from the recent rain, was bent to the 
ground, said :— 


** You would hardly be able to estimate the amount of water hanging 
on that single bough. Imagine, then, those bare hillsides clothed 
with larch and fir, more luxuriant in foliage, and of more giant growth 
than these in the plain; and conceive, if you can, the mass of fluid 
arrested before it reaches the earth, held in suspense, to trickle gently 
down, to percolate the earth, to fill the springs, before it arrives at 
the great drain of our valley. A thoughtless and improvident waste 
of the forests has had much to do with this, although other causes, 
natural but inexplicable, have helped to bring about the clearance of 
the wood” (dénuement was his word) ‘above a certain level on which 
it formerly grew. The rain now sweeps in a sheet of water down the 
mountain slopes to swell the river at once; it has lost all respect for 
its former bounds, and carries desolation in its mad career, running off 
as rapidly as it had grown.” 


May not this apply equally to the Tweed? We say the 
Tweed because we think the character of that river more 
changed than that of any other; but it must hold good more or 
less with most of the rivers in Scotland, for it is well known 
that within the last century vast tracts of woodland have 
been cleared, and the ground laid down in arable or pasture. 

Another mischief to be dealt with is the obstruction and pol- 
lution of rivers, incident to the rise of population and industry 
on their banks; the poisoning of waters by mine works; the 
emptying of noxious refuse from factories ; conversion of rivers 
into sewers for the drainage of towns. Of this we have all 
heard and read of late, usqgue ad nauseam. The baneful and 
unsavoury subject is now, however, in process of ventilation, 
and it is to be hoped that stringent measures will be generally 
adopted to cure an evil, the result of which is not the diminu- 
tion, but the extinction of fish. 

The question of close-time, or, as it is more generally called 
in England, the fence-months, naturally presents a great diffi- 
culty to any uniform legislation respecting it. 


“The application.” says Mr. Russel, “‘ of the same rules regarding 
seasons in rivers differing very widely from each other in their natural 
circumstances, and in the habits of their fish, was a most pernicious 
mistake. As a Highland laird very aptly expressed it, thirty years 
ago, to a Parliamentary Committee, ‘To prohibit early rivers from 
beginning (the fishing) till late ones are ready, is as sensible a plan as 
it would be to prohibit the farmers in England from cutting their 
cfops till the harvest was ready in the Highlands. . . . At the same 
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time, there are some considerable practical difficulties in the way of 
having a close-time varied for various rivers; and the main fact that 
great evil has been caused by too long and too late fishing, and 
that there has been a want of variety as to legal seasons, have been 
to some extent acknowledged by the recent Acts, which shorten the 
fishing season as a whole, and give the Commissioners very considerable 
power as to varying the period for opening or closing.” 


With regard to the fishing by net and coble, we assume 
that the grants conferring the right can be legally established. 
It is not to be wondered at that man’s ingenuity should have 
been taxed to render the engines of capture as deadly as 
possible; we would go the length even—always supposing 
the right proved—of designating it fair fishing, 7f it can be 
proved at the same time that, when the original grants were 
made, the donors contemplated the mischievous perfection to 
which the art of fishing could be carried ; that its results would 
be to give to some few favoured individuals the right to gather 
at the river’s mouth the harvest which was sown in the upper 
part of the water; in other words, to appropriate to themselves 
at the least nine-tenths of the fish that were born and bred in 
the river above, thus rendering the fishery, or, let us say, the 
Jishing, comparatively valueless to scores of proprietors along 
its banks. “They are grants from the Crown!” it is argued ; 
“vested interests are not to be lightly regarded!” We may 
observe in passing, that whenever we hear the plea of vested 
interests urged, we have little difficulty in foreseeing what is 
coming ; in the majority of cases it is employed to cover some 
act of injustice, or some unworthy motive. “But it is the law,” 
returns the advocate, “and the law must be respected!” To 
which it may be replied, “It is one thing to keep the law, 
another to respect it.” 

But have these privileges been abused? And if abused, is 
there no legitimate mode of correcting the abuse? It seems to 
be too lightly conceded, or taken for granted, that there can be 
no assailable point in the triple armour of the monopolists of 
the fisheries. We are willing to admit that the modern salmon 
legislation is good as far as it goes, and well calculated to bring 
about the especial objects, to protect the peculiar interests to 
which all its enactments have been directed; but it is not 
heretical to assert that any law whatever which operates to the 
especial benefit of one class, and to the detriment of another, when, 
moreover, the latter has undeniably an equally powerful claim 
for protection, is an unjust law. Let it be glozed over as it 
may, however ingeniously, salmon legislation, both ancient and 
modern, has been one-sided and partial. Every law has been 
framed for the sole behoof of the proprietors of the fisheries at 
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the mouths of rivers ; and if a selfish clause or two,—selfish in 
respect of the direct interest the lower proprietors have in pro- 
tecting the breeding of the fish—have doled out a niggardly 
boon to those on the upper waters, in the shape of a twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours’ run of the fish in the week, it has been 
grudgingly bestowed, and is miserably insignificant to what 
they may fairly claim. 

It is altogether lost sight of, that in this interval between six 
on the Saturday evening and six on the Monday morning, so 
generously allowed, the river may be in such a state as to 
prevent the fish entering; it may be heavy spate; it may be 
thin water; and this may and does occur frequently in the 
fishing season. “So much the better for us!” say the owners 
of cruives and net-fisheries below. “There is not a clean fish 
in the river!” groans the disappointed angler, who has been 
impatiently looking forward to a day’s fishing above. 

Little need be said of the concession made to the rod-fisher 
of an extension. of open-time, of allowing him a few weeks’ more 
chance of killing a fish after the net and cruive-fisheries are 
closed. One ought to be grateful for small benefits ; but as 
fair rod-fishing for salmon never did and never will do much 
harm to a river, we think there is no great claim to gratitude to 
be asserted by those who exercise the prepotenza of the fisheries. 
This concession, moreover, trifling as it is, really operates greatly 
to the advantage of the lower proprietors, in giving an induce- 
ment to protect the fish in spawning-time, to which—we speak 
advisedly of the Spey—the upper proprietors were formerly 
utterly indifferent. 

Mr. Russel runs a tilt, as might be anticipated, against the 
fixed or standing nets, “for here,” he says, “we come to the 
chief culprit, and have got evidence against him both curious 
and conclusive :’— 

“Fishing by stake or bag nets (the former being a species of net 
hung on stakes driven into the beach, with cells or traps a littie be- 
yond low water, and the latter being a species kept stationary by 
anchorage, and ordinarily reaching some hundreds of feet beyond low 
water) is an invention only about thirty or forty years old, as regards 
at least the places in Scotland where it is now practised; while, as 
regards Engiand and Ireland, it is of still more recent date. It is not 
only novel; it may be said to exist only through the omission or 
ignorance of the Legislature. The chief aim of legislation on the 
subject, both in England and Scotland, from Magna Charta down- 
wards, has been to prevent the raising of ‘ standing gear’ in ‘the run 
of the fish;’ but this prohibition did not extend to the sea-coast, 
partly, perhaps, because that was not then known to be ‘the run of 
the fish,’ and partly because no sort of engine had at that time been 
invented capable of standing and actirg effectually in the open sea. 
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It has since, however, been discovered—and most diligently has the 
discovery been put to use—that the sea-coast is almost as much the 
course of the fish as is the channel of the river or estuary. The salmon 
returning to the fresh water does not lie off in mid-ocean, and then, as 
with a needle and compass, steer right into the river’s mouth. It 
feels, or, as Sir Humphry Davy expressed to the Committee of 1824, 
scents its way along the shore for many miles.” 


These engines were soon generally adopted by any one pos- 
sessing a stretch of sea-beach, to the rapid and continuous loss 
of the river fisheries. To illustrate this, Mr. Russel gives a 
tabular statement of the returns of “ two fisheries, forming in 
value half the whole Tay,” for three decades, one before their 
erection, one during their existence, and one after they were 
suppressed. These are conclusive enough, but he says,— 


“In addition, we may mention that the number of boxes (each box 
containing 100 pounds of fish) shipped from the river fisheries of the 
Tay in 1812, the last year of the stake-nets, was 1175; in 1819, 
after they had been completely removed, 5694.” 


Our “culprit” stands convicted, on his own showing, of de- 
linquencies committed by himself; he is caught “red hand ;” 
but we have no means of knowing the number of pilgrims he 
has caused to diverge from their road to incur other dangers 
scarcely less sure and fatal. “These engines,” said the English 
Commissioners of Inquiry, “are baneful to the fisheries, not 
only on account of the number of fish which they destroy, but 
also because they scare and drive them away to sea, when they 
come in shoals seeking the rivers, thereby exposing them to be 
injured or destroyed in a variety of ways.” 


“The fact here set forth,” Mr. Russel remarks, “is recognised in 
all the old legislation, which prohibits fixtures in the rivers and 
estuaries, on account not so much of their success in capturing, as of 
their effect in deterring and frightening ; any ‘white object,’ though 
incapable of anything but scaring, being prohibited equally with 
engines of capture.” 


We are at issue with Mr. Russel about the “white object 
being incapable of anything but scaring.” We are much more 
inclined to fancy it was used rather as a lure for fish—and 
was on that account declared illegal—unless, indeed, the Nor- 
wegian salmon has peculiar idiosyncrasies. An old Norway 
fisher, in giving us his experiences of the fishing and fisheries 
in that country, writes :—“ Sometimes the face of a smooth rock 
on the side of a fiord is painted white; the salmon rush at it, 
taking it to be a fall of water, and a man, perched on a wooden 
stage erected above, is waiting for them with a net.”! 


? See also Lloyd, Scandinavia, vol. i. p. 85. 1854, 
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One of the worst enemies of the salmon, however, the seal, 
is at the same time the terror of the salmon-fishers on the coast, 


“who wage a constant war upon them for the great damage they do 
to their stake-nets, which are constantly torn and injured by these 
powerful animals. Nor is the loss they occasion to the salmon-fishers 
confined to the fish which they actually consume, or to the nets that 
they destroy, for a seal, hunting along the coast in the neighbourhood 
of the stake-nets, keeps the salmon in a constantly disturbed state, and 
drives the shoals of fish into the deep water, where they are secure 
from the nets.’’! 


Poor, persecuted salmon! Your two direst enemies are 
quarrelling over your destruction, while Acts of Parliament 
are making, Commissioners are inquiring, and Local Boards 
are sitting in council for your preservation. 

Salmon legislation comes next in natural succession to 
Mr. Russel’s consideration, and he has, by his method of 
treating the subject, contrived to give a popular interest to 
the chapter, dry and uninviting as its heading argues it to 
be. One cannot fail to be struck with his preamble, that 
“‘for more than six hundred years the preservation and increase of 
salmon has been the subject of legislation in all the three kingdoms ; 
and from the first, as now, the leading principle of legislation has been 
to prevent the fisheries being worked in excess of the natural powers 
of reproduction. From of old, too, as now, that principle has been 
applied mainly to two points—to prevent the fisheries being worked 
for a season either too long or mistimed, and to prevent any of them 
being worked unfairly or too severely in respect to machinery, as by 
engines more effective in capture than the engines ordinarily in use, 
or operating to obstruct and deter as well as to capture. In other 
words, the fixing of the proper duration and dates of close-time, and 
the regulation or prohibition of obstructive, destructive, and especially 
fixed engines, were the objects aimed at six centuries ago, and are 
objects not quite attained yet.” 

Passing over the ancient legislation, some of it very amusing, 
which Mr. Russel quotes from the statutes of both kingdoms, 
let us see what later legislators have done to bring about the 
objects which centuries of law-making had only been able par- 
tially to effect. 

Lord Westbury, in a judicial decision, seems to have summed 
up most clearly “the leading principles and objects which the 
Legislature had had in view in all the Statutes, which might 
be held as mainly declaratory of the common law.” “The first 
was the object of securing to the salmon a free access from the 
lower to the upper fresh waters of the rivers, which are the 
natural spawning-grounds of the fish ; the second was to secure 


1 St. John’s Wild Sports, p. 224. 
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the means of return to the young salmon or smolt down to the 
sea; the third was the prohibiting the taking of unclean fish 
during certain periods of the year when it was out of season as 
an article of food.” 

How are we to interpret the expression, “securing free 
access?” The words have a broad signification. Clearly they 
are condemnatory of all fixed engines, and by implication would 
be equally so of over-fishing with the net, for such is the per- 
fection at which net-fishing has arrived—so rapid the succes- 
sion of the nets, and so skilful the fisherman—that it is 
wonderful ifa fish can pass them. Mr. Russel, however, very 
justly says: “It would have been better that Lord Westbury 
had stated separately and emphatically another object, which, 
at the utmost, he only includes as part of one of the three objects 
he selects for specification,—the forbidding any fishery owner 
increasing, through ingenious appliances or otherwise, the effi- 
ciency of his instruments to the injury of his neighbours or the 
general interest.” 

Many abortive attempts were made to legislate and adjust 
the differences between two parties, whose interests, if fairly 
considered, are identical. The battle raged fiercely between the 
proprietors of the upper and those of the lower fisheries,— 
between right and might. It is impossible to read Mr. Russel’s 
statement of the case without a feeling of indignation :— 


“The upper proprietors, as Sir Walter Scott expressed it, were 
made mere ‘ clocking-hens for the lower heritors,’ and took an abso- 
lute disgust at the process of incubation. Their grounds were turned 
into mere lying-in hospitals and nurseries; they scarcely ever saw 
salmon but as infants, as mothers in a delicate condition, and as in- 
valids only ‘as well as could be expected.’ They were to nurse them 
when they were young, and to heal them when they were sick; and 
the people below were to kill and sell them when they had attained 
health, size, and weight.. The upper proprietors were to take care of 
them for two years without killing them, and the lower proprietors who 
could take no care of them, were to kill them before they had been 
two days, or perhaps two minutes, within their realms. 

“ If landed proprietors used game as fishing proprietors are apt to 
use salmon, ‘ shooting down the hens,’ and not letting one head escape 
which by any means, fair or foul, they could possibly destroy, nobody 
could doubt the sure and early result. And yet, to make even this a 
parallel to the case of salmon, we must suppose that, in addition to his 
own reckless slaughter, a proprietor had no ground on which birds 
would breed, and nevertheless so acted as to make enemies of those on 
whose grounds they did breed, and who had the eggs and the young 
at their mercy.” 


All honour to the Duke of Roxburghe, who, foremost in the 
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fight, wielded his d7//, and succeeded in “turning the tide of 
battle.” 

“Tf the time was come,” says Mr. Russel (for a change in the ex- 
isting system), “the man had come too. That man was the Duke of 
Roxburghe, who was strongest and foremost, especially as to finding 
the sinews of war, in leading a series of successful assaults upon the 
old and decaying system, in the cause, not, truly speaking, of upper 
proprietors against lower, but of preservation and increase against 
waste and decay. Without seeking éc/at, or claiming merit, or even 
getting much assistance, the Duke gave to this good work years of 
trouble and thousands of pounds ; to him the owners of salmon-fisheries, 
low and high, owe more than they know of, and certainly very much 
more than they have acknowledged.” 


The Tweed bills of 1857 and 1859 paved the way to more 
complete and general legislation; certain mischievous engines, 
called “ stell-nets,” on the lower water, and the no less murder- 
ous cairn-nets on the upper, were got rid of; the close-time 
was lengthened, and the rod-fishing had a great extent of grace 
accorded to it; the killing foul fish at any time was prohibited ; 
spearing or “leistering—* burning the water,” as it is sometimes 
called—was declared illegal ; the meshes of nets were restricted 
as to size (one and three-quarters of an inch from knot to knot) ; 
the closeness, both as to distance and time, with which ordinary 
or wear-shot nets may be worked, fixed ; obstructions caused by 
dykes or dams were attempted to be removed, ete. ete. 

In 1861, the Lord Advocate, “being strongly opposed and 
weakly befriended,” failed in passing a bill which would 
have struck at the root of a great evil. It provided for the 
abolition of all fixed engines. In the following year he 
succeeded in passing the bill which forms in the main the 
existing law for all rivers north of Tweed. In it he omitted 
altogether the question of fixed engines, leaving it in a 
better position to be dealt with separately hereafter. The 
annual close-time was fixed at 168 days; the weekly close-time 
at 36 hours—from six on Saturday night to six on Monday 
morning. Rod-fishing was to end on the last day of October, 
unless the proprietors desired an earlier closing; fishing with 
lights was prohibited, as well as the sale and use of salmon 
roe. 

The English Act of 1861 makes sundry and necessary pro- 
visions for the removal of obstructions, and for the prevention 
of pollution of rivers:—The annual close-time, from 1st Sep- 
tember to Ist February, being 153 days. Two extra months, 
till 1st November, are given for rod-fishing. The weekly close- 
time is from twelve at noon on Saturday to six on Monday 
morning (six hours more than given by the new Scotch law). 
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The minimum size of the meshes of nets is fixed at two inches 
from knot to knot. All fixed engines are pronounced illegal, 
wherever placed, with the exception of “fishing weirs and fish- 
ing mill-dams,” and of “any ancient right or mode of fishing 
as lawfully exercised at time of the passing of this Act, by 
any person, in virtue of any grant or charter, or immemorial 
usage.” 

Shortly after the appearance of Mr. Russel’s book, a bill 
brought in by Mr. Baring and Sir George Grey, “to amend 
the Salmon Fishery Act in England (1861),” passed into law 
(1864). This contains many valuable clauses, the first of which 
relates to the establishment of a Board of Conservators in each 
district, their qualification, and powers to appoint water-bailiffs 
to act under them; to issue licenses provided by the Act; to 
purchase any legal rights to weirs; authority is given to the 
water-bailiffs to inspect all weirs, dams, and fixed engines, to 
examine and seize all illegal nets and other instruments for 
fishing. Licenses for rod-fishing, available only for the season, 
and good everywhere south of Tweed, are fixed at £1; those for 
weirs, etc., to be determined by the Conservators. The proceeds 
of such licenses to be applied to defraying the expenses of 
carrying into effect in each district the said Acts. 

“This method of raising funds,” says Mr. Eden, the Inspector of 
Fisheries, in a letter to the Chairman of the Central Committee of the 
Severn Association,! “by taxing all engines used in the capture of 
fish, is on the principle that every one who was to benefit by the pro- 
tection of the fishery should contribute towards that protection. This 
was as fair a system as could be devised, and, moreover, it had the 
advantage of being well tried in Ireland ever since 1849. The pre- 
sent state of the fisheries in that country was only so good as it was 
in consequence of that Act. In Ireland ample funds for the protec- 
tion of the fisheries had been raised. For the Shannon—a river 
similar in size to the Severn—£1300 odds had been obtained last year, 
and £1400 odds this year. . . . The 11th section of the English 
Act prohibited the use of all fixed engines, but allowed all ancient 
rights enjoyed at the time of passing the Act. ... In Ireland, 
where they had found one legal weir there were fifty illegal ones, and 
the removal of the latter had occasioned a great public benefit, as also 
to the owners of the fisheries.” 

1 To the Severn Fisheries Association, now in the twenty-third year of its 
existence, is due the credit of restoring to their noble river something of its 
old reputation as a salmon stream. The Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee says, in a letter to us :—*‘ Hitherto we have effected some little good 
with very small funds; but all the credit is due to Mr. George, our secre- 
tary, who really is an invaluable man, and salmon enthusiasts all over Eng- 
land owe him a debt of gratitude for the very lucid and forcible suggestions 
he has made from time to time to the Fishery Commissioners, many of which 
have been embodied in the new Act.” 
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The main provisions of the Irish law (1862-1863) are the 
fixing 168 days for the close-time, and permitting angling from 
the 1st February to 1st November. The question of fixed nets 
is scarcely set at rest. Bag-nets are, however, prohibited in 
any river, as so defined, with the exception of cases in which 
the right of salmon fishing in the whole of a river or its tribu- 
taries belongs to one proprietor. No new fixed nets can be 
erected anywhere. No cruive or trap can be used within fifty 
yards of a mill-dam, unless the mill-dam has a pass approved 
by the Commissioners. Every cruive must have an open pas- 
sage for the fish. This free gap, or, as it is commonly called in 
the country, the “Queen’s Gap,” must be in the deepest part of 
the stream, in a line parallel with the direction of the stream 
at the weir, its bottom level with the natural bed of the stream 
above and below the gap; its width in its narrowest part must 
not be less than one-tenth part of the width of the stream; it 
need not be, however, made wider than fifty feet, or narrower 
than three. No person to be entitled to compensation by reason 
of the enforcing of any free gap in any weir. The Act (1863) 
contains also a scale of licenses for engines: bag-nets, £1; 
stake-nets (Scotch), £30; rod,£1. It gives also most extensive 
powers to the Commissioners. 

A late English Act (1865), among other good provisions, 
establishes licenses: rod, £1; otter, lath, or jack! £3; cross- 
line, £2. 

From this summary of the laws of the three countries, we 
gather that, by taking what is best from each of them to form 
one whole, a better general law might be produced common to 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Russel opens his fifth chapter, on “ Future Salmon Legis- 
lation,” with a most appropriate injunction to the public and 
the Legislature, regarding the question of fixture fisheries on the 
coasts of Scotland :— 


“ Clear your mind of cant!” “The public mind,” he says, “ which 
of course the legislative mind reflects, has become infected with the 
idea that these engines are a ‘ property’ which it would be robbery to 
take away; but the fact, easy of demonstration, is, that the so-called 
property is in truth stolen goods, or rather the means of stealing goods 
that had for centuries been the lawful property of others.... In 
Scotland all property in salmon-fisheries is constituted by, or derived 
from Crown grants. Now the sum of the whole matter, as to fixed 
grauts, is condensed in this little fact, that the Crown never made a 
grant of salmon-fisheries with the intention or under the slightest sus- 
picion that the fishing was to be performed by fixed nets. All the 
charters for sea-coast fisheries were granted, and all those fisheries 
worked long before those engines were resorted to or thought of. It 
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is therefore not an inference but a simple matter of fact, that, if the 
owners of sea-coast fisheries were now compelled to recur to the 
machinery which they used at first, and which is the only kind per- 
mitted to their neighbours, still they would have left to them all that 
was ever intended they should have, and all that they ever had, till 
within these few years, they, atetheir own hands, seized what had from 
ancient times belonged to others. The question is not whether the 
sea-shore proprietors holding fishing charters” (an end ought to be 
made at once of such as do not) “ shall retain their right of salmon- 
fishing, but whether they, and they alone, shall be allowed to fish by 
any and every means they can devise; more especially, whether they 
are to be allowed to use a species of eugines not contemplated when 
they acquired their right of fishing, not used by them till a very 
recent period, and strictly prohibited to all their neighbours. It is 
not a question of taking away any ‘right,’ but of applying the same 
regulation to the same right at one spot as is applied to it at another 
round the corner. It is not a question of taking away any portion of 
any kind of ‘ property,’ but of bringing all portions of the same kind 
of property under the same law.” 


We agree that fixed engines on the sea-coast and estuaries 
are simply usurpations, defensible on no plea save the miser- 
able one of prescription :— 


“ You tell a pedigree 
Of threescore and two years—a silly time, 
To make prescription for a kingdom's worth.”’ 


What is the intent of all salmon legislation? It is not to 
serve the interests of this or that individual, but to restore as 
nearly as possible to its former plenty a valuable commodity 
which has been suffered by wasteful extravagance, by selfish 
greed, and by unrestrained abuse, to become a “ costly luxury” 
instead of a staple of food. Of food! and in these ominous 
days, threatened as we are by a still further dearth of one of 
our most precious products, with the prices of meat at an unpre- 
cedented height, we hold that the most stringent measures ought 
to be adopted, the utmost powers of the law be put in force, to 
turn to the best account the ready means we have of increasing 
our store of provisions. Is a question raised about the abso- 
lute value of the salmon as food? Are there persons who look 
upon salmon legislation as a mere fight between the rod-fisher 
and the fish purveyor? Let us go back to a page in the early 
part of Mr. Russel’s book :— 


“From the reports of the Irish Commissioners we learn that, in 
1862, apparently an ordinary year, three Irish railways conveyed 400 
tons, or about 900,000 lbs. of salmon, being equal in weight and treble 
in value to 15,000 sheep, or 20,000 mixed sheep and lambs. In Scot- 
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land the Tay alone furnishes about 800,000 lbs.... The weight of 
salmon produced by the Spey is equal to the weight of mutton annually 
yielded to the butcher by each of several of the smaller counties.” 


The mischief caused by the stake and bag nets to the legiti- 
mate net-fishing admits of no doubt. They are baneful in 
their effects in a national point of view, as tending to the 
decrease of the salmon, not only by preventing the “ free access 
of fish to the rivers,” but by the incalculable waste they occa- 
sion by scaring them out to sea. The “ beggar-my-neighbour ” 
game that is played by their owners is senseless as it is unpro- 
fitable,—a species of gambling by which all lose. In England 
they have been condemned; in Ireland they are in process of 
extinction. In Scotland alone it is hesitated to acknowledge 
the principle of all law, which is asserted in its sister countries, 
that the “public good is paramount.” 

We cannot agree with Mr. Russel that the proprietors of these 
illegal fisheries have a claim to be dealt with tenderly by the 
law, that it should “ do its spiriting geutly ;” nor would it, we 
think, be dignified to “treat them as belligerents,” and terrify 
them into terms. It may almost be taken for granted that they 
are doomed, that it is only a question of time. The case, again, 
of the pollution of rivers is at the present day acknowledged to 
be a national question, in a sanitary sense, irrespective of the 
injurious effect it produces on the lives of the poor fish. They 
will, however, come in for their measure of relief in the large 
and comprehensive legislation which an evil of such vital im- 
portance must eventually provoke. 

There remains yet to be dealt with an abuse which has been 
overlooked or lightly regarded in the several acts mentioned 
above, which form the salmon law of the land. There is cer- 
tainly a discretionary power given to the special Commissioners,' 
but the magnitude of the abuse demands special legislation— 
special clauses in acts to meet it; we allude to the over-fishing 


1 Tn Ireland we find the Commissioners exercising the authority delegated 
to them in a way calculated to work an immense benefit. The following 
is an instance of the extension of the weekly close-time being summarily 
ordered. ‘“ Bandon, County Cork.—It having been proved that net-fishing is 
carried on in the tidal and fresh-water portions of the Bandon river to such 
an extent as to be highly injurious to the fisheries of the river, Notice is 
hereby given, that we propose to make Bye-laws to the following effect, viz. : 
—The use of nets of any description for the capture of salmon or trout in the 
tidal portion of the river is prohibited between six of the clock on Friday 
morning and six on the succeeding Saturday morning. And the use at any 
time of nets of any description whatever for the capture of salmon or trout 
is prohibited in the fresh-water portion of the said river.” The Commissioners 
intimate they will be prepared to receive protests in writing, from any persons 
who have objections to make, up to the Ist August. The notice is signed by 
the Commissioners, and dated July 12, 1865. 
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by the recognised legitimate means of net and coble, and to the 
suicidal faculty that is permitted and invariably exercised by 
the owners of these engines, of killing the fish before it has 
arrived at a state of maturity. 

It has not been sufficiently considered in any legislative 
enactments that the taste, the rage for salmon angling, has 
added a new commercial value to the property along the river 
bank. The rod-fishing in a river is now a most valuable pos- 
session, even narrowed as it is by the rapacity of the owners of 
the lower fisheries, and it might be rendered tenfold more 
valuable by fair and equitable laws. We leave out of our cal- 
culation the increased inducement it might hold out to fishers 
to visit remote districts, and to spread much money on their 
course ; the employment it would afford to so many more of 
the people as attendants or gillies ; the additional impulse it 
would give to a trade which has already grown within a few 
years to an extraordinary extent, and given employment to 
hundreds of hands in the manufacture of fishing implements. 
Still less would we insist on the common benefit that would be 
conferred by facilitating the means of enjoying a healthful and 
manly sport. We merely say that property which involves 
such consequences is justly entitled to protection. Mr. Russel 
suggests a remedy :-— 


“The present system is a scramble; each man having a few 
yards of river bends his efforts to catch as many fish as he can; and 
the grand object of all the innumerable and complicated laws on 
the subject is to prevent his efforts from being too effective. This is 
a system of very natural growth, but it has now grown to be a great 
and unnecessary evil and an anachronism. The proportionate value 
of every man’s rights in any river is now accurately ascertained ; why 
should not all the owners on any given river form themselves, as it 
were, into a joint-stock company, this man having a fourth share, and 
that a fortieth, and then proceed to fish the river in the way best for 
all of them, considered as one interest, and divide the money proceeds 
among the shareholders according to the number and proportion of 
their shares? More specifically, our radical reform is this—to erect 
and work in each river at such place, or several places, as might be most 
suitable, some engines which shall, during periods properly regulated 
and restricted, take possibly every fish which ascends to them, or 
allow all to pass, dividing the expense and the produce among the 
proprietors of the fisheries in the proportion which the present value 
of the fishery of each bears to the present value of the whole.” 


The project is one well worthy of being entertained by 
our law-givers. The pleasant consummation might be brought 
about by an Act of Parliament appointing special Commis- 
sioners, with powers to investigate and settle the claims, 
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and to apportion the shares; to legislate for the cruive, or 
trap or instrument for waylaying the fish; to control its 
action, its seasons, its too great efficiency; to organize a strong 
and effective staff of water-bailiffs along the river from the 
uppermost spawning beds to the mouth ; to constitute a board 
of management, subject to their inspection, for finance and 
business detail. 

And not the least of the advantages to be derived from such 
a method of conducting the fisheries would be the easy means 
afforded by it of correcting an abuse which has always appeared 
to us most monstrous and most patent, but which has been 
altogether overlooked or disregarded hitherto—the wholesale 
and indiscriminate destruction of the adolescent salmon. While 
the whole object of salmon legislation has been to protect the 
fish and to increase its value as food—as property—the system 
of destroying it in its second stage, before it has arrived at 
maturity, has never been attacked. It is positively astounding 
to see in the tabular returns quoted by Mr. Russel the propor- 
tion of grilse killed to that of salmon. The most rigorous 
provisions are made in the several Acts, for the protection even 
of the roe of the fish, and immunity is extended to the infant 
parr. And if to the parr, why not to the grilse? The same 
reason holds good; in neither case has the fish arrived at 
maturity. Let us take, at hazard, from Mr. Russel, one return 
of the annual produce of the Tweed Fisheries (1856, the last 
issued), we here find the number of salmon 4,885, of grilse 
33,992,—nearly six-sevenths of the fish killed were fish that 
had not bred! A system such as this is clearly as detrimental 
to the increase of the salmon as its policy is short-sighted, and 
its results injurious to the owners of fisheries. We should be 
glad to see in the next Salmon Act a clause or two prohibiting 
the taking (except with the rod) or selling any grilse under 
four pounds weight. In giving the privilege to rod fishers, it 
will be seen that they must use it for sport, not profit. It is a 
small boon. Fair fishing with the rod never yet hurt a salmon- 
river, and the number of grilse killed by the angler would be 
insignificant. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Russel in his exposition of 
the “ non-legislative remedies,—better nursing and cheaper fish- 
ing,’—which are treated of in the last section of his book. He 
insists on the importance of Pisciculture, which is now so suc- 


1 To those who do not know the accuracy with which an experienced fisher- 
man can estimate, almost to a fraction, the weight of a fish at first sight, 
it may appear hard that the law should compel him to return a grilse to the 
water without having first put it into the scales. They may be assured he 
will incur no risk of getting into trouble. 
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cessfully carried out at Stormontfield, and sets forth the advan- 
tage that would accrue from the adoption of his co-operative 
scheme. 


‘One effect of such a reform,” he says in the concluding paragraph, 
“would be a great saving of expense in wages and materials, which 
at present seem to amount, on the chief fisheries, to nearly three-fourths 
of the total value of the produce; and a still grander result would be 
the putting an end to wasteful strife, opening up a free field for amic- 
able co-operation, and making simple a hundred questions which are 
now complex, by transforming, at one stroke, the contending parties 
from competitors to partners. In a word, it would introduce into the 
piscatorial realms the three great, well-known, and much-coveted bene- 
fits of Peace, Reform, and Retrenchment.”’ 


Mr. Russel has done good service in pleading the cause of 
the ill-used, persecuted salmon, and putting forth its pretensions 
to be esteemed and protected as food, as property, as sport, 
advocating alike the claims of the public generally, of the 
proprietors of fisheries, and last, not least, of anglers. But he 
has done more than that. By the clear, historical survey he 
has given of old and new salmon-legislation, by chronicling the 
different provisions of the several Acts that have been passed 
from early ages down to the present day, and more especially 
by collating, as it were, the laws as recently enacted for the 
three countries, he has rendered easy a task which seems to 
have perplexed and baffled all our legislators hitherto, however 
much they agreed in its importance, that of framing on good, 
sound principles one complete Act for the preservation and pro- 
tection of the salmon. That achieved, it would be difficult, we 
think, to show cause why such an Act should not be common 
to the United Kingdom. 

The extracts we have given will enable our readers to judge 
with what skill Mr. Russel has served up his salmon. The 
workman is always at his work; never turns aside to dally 
with any other attraction. His style is unaffected, unstudied— 
not spoilt by the ever-recurring Shaksperian quotations and 
allusions which tell to the initiated. He is clear, vigorous, 
hard-hitting, but never losing temper—full of spirit and life, 
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Art. VI.—1. Lady Audley’s Secret. By M. E. Brappon. 3 vois. 
London, 1862. 

2. Aurora Floyd. By M. E. Brappon. 3 vols. London, 1863. 

3. Eleanor’s Victory. By M. E. Brappon. 3 vols. London, 
1863. 

4, John Marchmont’s Legacy. By M. E. Brappon. 3 vols. 
London, 1863. 

5. Henry Dunbar. By M. E. Brappon. 3 vols. London, 
1864. 

6. The Doctor’s Wife. By M. E. Brappon. 3 vols. London, 
1864. 

7. Only a Clod. By M. E. Brappon. 3 vols. London, 1865. 


IF the test of genius were success, we should rank Miss Brad- 
don very high in the list of our great novelists. The fertility of 
her invention is as unprecedented as the extent of her popu- 
larity. Month after month she produces instalments of new 
novels which attract countless readers, and are praised by not a 
few competent critics. Three years ago her name was unknown 
to the reading public. Now it is nearly as familiar to every 
novel-reader as that of Bulwer Lytton or Charles Dickens. 

Miss Braddon cannot reasonably complain that, in her case, 
striving ‘merit has been suffered to fret and pine unheeded. 
Almost as soon as Lady Audley’s Secret appeared, it was lauded 
by distinguished critics, and eagerly purchased and read by an 
enthusiastic section of the public. Daily newspapers which 
habitually neglected, or carped at works that fell short of a 
very high standard of excellence, became conspicuous for the 
exceptional compliments they paid to this authoress. Even a 
weekly journal which is noted for lavishing stinging sarcasms 
on the female novelists in whose works High Church principles 
are unsupported or scoffed at, has bestowed ungrudging praise 
on the writings of Miss Braddon. As novel after novel issued 
from the press, the laudatory epithets were, when possible, more 
copiously showered upon her. Her triumph has been nearly 
complete. By the unthinking crowd she is regarded as a woman 
of genius. The magazine to which she contributes is almost 
certain to have a large circulation, and to enrich its fortunate 
proprietors. She has bewitched so many persons, that those who 
have the misfortune to be blind to her charms have had small 
chance of being listened to when pronouncing an adverse judg- 
ment. 

Her position in the world of letters can be almost paralleled 
by that which one of her personages held in the world of art. 
In Eleanor’s Victory, Launcelot Darrell becomes an artist, after 
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being baulked of a property which he had hoped to inherit. He 
paints a picture called “The Earl’s Death.” It is emphatically 
described as a “sensation” picture. Miss Braddon goes on to 
say that “although the picture was ugly, there was a strange, 
weird attraction in it, and people went to see it again and again, 
and liked it, and hankered after it, and talked of it perpetually 
all that season; one faction declaring that the lucifer-match 
effect was the most delicious moonlight, and the murderess of 
the earl the most lovely of womankind, till the faction who 
thought the very reverse of this became afraid to declare their 
opinions ; and thus everybody was satisfied.” Now, there is a 
“faction” which does not think her “sensation novels” the 
most admirable product of this generation, and considers that, 
judged by a purely literary standard, they are unworthy of un- 
qualified commendation. To that “faction” we belong. We shall 
purposely avoid applying a moral test to these productions ; for 
those who apply it are generally prone to condemn that which 
they cannot praise, chiefly because others think it admirable. 
On this principle bear-baiting was denounced by the Puritans ; 
smoking is called a vice by the members of the Anti-Tobacco 
Society ; and drinking a glass of beer is considered scandalous 
by the supporters of the Permissive Bill. A novel which de- 
serves censure from a literary point of view cannot merit high 
eulogy solely on account of its morality. That which is bad 
in taste is usually bad in morals: it is sufficient, then, as it is 
fair, to apply the test we propose to the works of Miss Braddon. 

As yet they have never been criticised otherwise than singly. 
Thus the leading peculiarities which characterize all of them have 
not been pointed out. Unless we regard them collectively we 
shall be unable to form a comprehensive opinion regarding them. 
It is as unjust to determine the merits of the author of several 
works on the strength of one only, as it is to decide on the 
quality of a book after perusing a single page. Putting aside 
the earlier and more crude works of this authoress, and taking 
those only which have rendered her so notorious, we shall analyse 
each of them inturn. It may be that an account of the different 
plots will not be unwelcome to some readers, and may convey 
information to those who have neither time nor inclination 
to peruse all the shilling monthly magazines, or the novels re- 
printed from them. 

The scene of Lady Audley’s Secret is Audley Court, a “ very 
old and very irregular and rambling mansion,” situated in 
Essex. We are assured that “in such a house there were secret 
chambers.” Equally natural is it that there should be a lime- 
tree walk, “a chosen place for secret meetings and for stolen 
interviews.” Trees overshadowed this walk so as to form a 
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“dark arcade,” at the end of which stood the rusty wheel of an 
old well. Upon everything about the house peace is said to 
have laid her “soothing hand ;” “ay, even upon the stagnant 
well, which, cool and sheltered as all else in the old place, hid 
itself away in a shrubbery behind the gardens, with an idle 
handle that was never turned, and a lazy rope so rotten that 
the pail had broken away from it, and had fallen into the 
water.” The foregoing passage forms, as it were, the key- 
note to the work. From the outset everything is mysterious. 
It is certainly puzzling how a well could hide itself, and a rope 
be lazy and rotten! 

Sir Michael Audley is the proprietor of the rambling mansion 
and dismal walk, the rusty wheel and lazy rope. Although a 
widower, the father of a charming daughter aged eighteen, yet 
it was not till “the sober age of fifty-five” that he fell ill of “the 
terrible fever called love,” having “never loved before.” The lady 
who attracted him was Lucy Graham, governess in the family of 
a village doctor. She was supposed to be twenty years of age, 
and is said to have been “blessed with that magic power of 
fascination by which a woman can charm with a word, or 
intoxicate with a smile.” Sir Michael “could no more resist 
the tender fascination of those soft and melting blue eyes, the 
graceful beauty of that slender throat and drooping head, with 
its wealth cf showering flaxen curls, the low music of that 
gentle voice, the perfect harmony which pervaded every charm, 
and made all doubly charming in this woman, than he could 
resist his destiny. Destiny! why, she was his destiny!” It 
was not beauty which alone attracted Sir Michael: he loved 
without being able to help it. He but fulfilled his destiny. 
Miss Braddon teaches us to say, with the followers of the 
Prophet, “It is fate.’ She has to explain, however, wherefore, 
if it were Sir Michael’s destiny to fall in love, it was necessary 
to depict Lucy Graham as having been so very fascinating. 
Does she consider destiny to wait upon good looks ? 

Before passing on we must notice the heroine’s hair. All 
Miss Braddon’s heroes and heroines are specially remarkable in 
this respect. Lucy Graham had “the most wonderful curls in 
the world—soft and feathery, always floating away from her 
face, and making a pale halo round her head when the sunlight 
shone through them.” “No one but a pre-Raphaelite would 
have painted, hair by hair, those feathery masses of ringlets, 
with every glimmer of gold, and every shadow of pale brown.” 
At page 237 of the same volume we read of “her yellow curls 
glistening with the perfumed waters in which she had bathed ;” 
and at page 251 that “my lady’s yellow curls flashed hither 
and thither like wandering gleams of sunshine.” This is quite 
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in the style of the advertising female who professes to have the 
power of making any lady “beautiful for ever.” 

Robert Audley, the nephew of Sir Michael, is one of the 
prominent actors in this story, and he is in every way so unlike 
other men of his class, that we shall give a full account of him. 
He is a barrister by profession, and briefless by choice. Having 
an income of four hundred pounds, he is able to live without 
toil or trouble. His favourite amusements are smoking German 
pipes and reading French novels. It was his custom, when the 
weather was very hot, and he was very tired, to stroll into the 
Temple Gardens, where, “lying in some shady spot, pale and 
cool, with his shirt-collar turned down, and a blue silk hand- 
kerchief tied loosely about his neck, [he] would tell grave 
benchers that he had knocked himself up with over-work. 
The sly old benchers laughed at the pleasing fiction.” That 
Robert Audley should have chambers in Fig-Tree Court, should 
live there on his income, and spend his time in smoking 
German pipes and reading Balzac’s novels, is very likely ; but 
that he should meet “sly old benchers” in the Temple Gardens, 
who took any interest in his welfare, is as incredible as that a 
private soldier strolling through Hyde Park on a summer’s 
evening should be accosted in familiar terms by the Duke of 
Cambridge. It seems difficult to conceive anything more 
ridiculous than the foregoing passage; yet Miss Braddon has 
shown that she can surpass it; for at page 116 of the second 
volume we read that “elderly benchers indulged in facetious 
observations upon the young man’s pale face and moody manner. 
They suggested the probability of some unhappy attachment, 
some feminine ill-usage, as the secret cause of the change. They 
told him to be of good cheer, and invited him to supper-parties, 
at which ‘lovely woman, with all her faults, God bless her, 
was drunk by gentlemen who shed tears as they proposed the 
toast, and were maudlin and unhappy in their cups towards 
the close of the entertainment.” When Miss Braddon was 
writing fancy sketches like this, the wonder is that she should 
have not been a little more bold. Why did she not add that 
the judges graced the supper-parties with their presence, and 
enlivened them with curious stories and comic songs? In order 
to complete the portrait of this very extraordinary young 
barrister, we must add that he is characterized as being “a 
fellow who turns his collars down, and eats bread and marma- 
lade.” It is true that a rival says this of him; but Miss 
Braddon would not have put such a charge into the rival’s 
mouth if she had not thought it a grave one. Once she makes 
him describe himself to Lady Audley in these terms :—* You 
have no sentimental nonsense, no silly infatuation, borrowed 
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from Balzac and Dumas fils to fear from me. The benchers 
of the Inner Temple will tell you that Robert Audley is troubled 
with none of the epidemics whose outward signs are turn-down 
collars and Byronic neckties.” One other specimen of Robert 
Audley’s conversation will conclusively prove that in everything 
he differs from ordinary male mortals. He is telling a friend 
about Lady Audley, and thus describes her :—*“ She’s the 
prettiest little creature you ever saw in your life, George, . 
such blue eyes, such ringlets, such a ravishing smile, such a 
fairy-like bonnet, all of a tremble with heartsease and dewy 
spangles, shining out of a cloud of gauze!” This is nearly as 
amusing nonsense as the stories abcut the “sly old benchers.” 
Another person who figures in this novel is George Talboys. 
He deserted his wife, went to Australia, lived there for three 
years and a half, then returned to England with £20,000, and 
learned that his wife had died shortly before his return, leaving 
an infant son under the care of her father. George Talboys is 
the attached friend of Robert Audley. They go together to the 
village of Audley, where they spend some time, and visit 
Audley Court during the absence of Sir Michael and his wife. 
Alicia, who remains behind, receives her cousin and his friend. 
They express a desire to see a portrait of the lady of the house. 
It is in her bedroom, the door of which is locked. However, 
they succeed in their object, entering the room through a secret 
passage. The portrait must have been an extraordinary work 
of art ; certainly, the language in which it is described is an 
extraordinary specimen of writing. In the portrait, Lady Aud- 
ley “had something of the aspect of a beautiful fiend. Her 
crimson dress, exaggerated like all the rest in this strange 
picture, hung about her in folds that looked like flames ; her 
fair head peeping out of the lurid mass of colour as out of a 
raging furnace. Indeed, the crimson dress, the sunshine on the 
face, the red gold gleaming in the yellow hair, the ripe scarlet 
of the pouting lips, the glowing colours of each accessory of 
the minutely-painted background, all combined to render the 
first effect of the painting by no means an agreeable one.” We 
should think neither the first nor the last impression could be 
other than painful. It perplexes us to know what Lady Audley 
yas really like when we read a passage like the foregoing, a few 
pages after having read one like the following :—“ The inno- 
cence and candour of an infant beamed in Lady Audley’s fair 
face, and shone out of her large liquid blue eyes. The rosy 
lips, the delicate nose, the profusion of fair ringlets, all contri 
buted to preserve to her beauty the character of extreme youth 
and freshness.” As might be anticipated, the effect of the por- 
trait on the two friends was very startling. George Talboys 
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was struck dumb; Robert Audley spoke of it “ with an air of 
terror perfectly sincere.” They returned to their inn. A storm 
of thunder and lightning commenced and raged violently, the 
effect of which on George Talboys was to make him still more 
moody, whereas Robert Audley “ calmly retired to rest, serenely 
indifferent to the thunder, which seemed to shake him in his 
bed, and the lightning playing fitfully round the razors in his 
open dressing-case.” The latter clause merits special notice. 
We have heard of many curious freaks committed by lightning, 
but that it should play round razors without injuring, or even 
exciting a spectator, is a phenomenon of which we never heard 
before, and shall never read of again except in a “sensation” 
novel. 

Next morning the pair went out to fish. Robert Audley fell 
asleep on the bank of the stream. When he awoke, his friend 
had disappeared. Unable to learn any tidings of him, he con- 
cluded that he had been murdered, and that Lady Audley was 
guilty of his death. He begins to collect proofs. Piece by 
piece he links together the chain which connects Lady Audley 
with the crime. So industrious, wary, and expert does he be- 
come, as to force the authoress to say, that “though solemn 
benchers laughed at him, and rising barristers shrugged their 
shoulders under rustling silk gowns when people spoke of 
Robert Audley, I doubt if, had he ever taken the trouble to get 
a brief, he might not have rather surprised the magnates who 
underrated his abilities.” Yet this energetic young man is 
depicted as little better than a fool. Four chapters after the 
passage about the solemn benchers and rising barristers, we 
read that, being on a visit to Audley Court during the winter, 
—“he had even gone so far as to put on, with great labour, a 
pair of skates, with a view to taking a turn on the frozen sur- 
face of the fish-pond, and had fallen ignominiously at the first 
attempt, lying placidly extended on the flat of his back until 
such time as the bystanders should think fit to pick him up.” 
When not lying on the ice “ placidly extended on the flat of his 
back,” or doing something equally unnatural and ridiculous, 
he manifested his good breeding by smoking cigars in Lady 
Audley’s boudoir. Truly, Miss Braddon has very strange 
notions about the manners and customs of young and inex- 
perienced barristers ! 

The result of Robert Audley’s researches was to confirm him 
in his belief, and also to change his nature. A more marvellous 
instance of conversion we never met with. It shows that Miss 

3raddon’s views are decidedly original as to the effect which 
the unravelling of a mystery has on the mind of a young 
barrister who is addicted to reading Balzac’s novels and 
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smoking meerschaum pipes. These are her own words :—“ The 
one purpose which had slowly grown up in his careless nature, 
until it had become powerful enough to work a change in 
that very nature, made him what he had never been before— 
a Christian.” 

After his conversion, Robert Audley succeeds in attaining his 
object. He winds a chain of damning facts round Lady Audley. 
She makes a desperate attempt to free herself, by procuring his 
death, setting fire to an alehouse in which he is passing the 
night. He escapes and accuses her of being a murderess. Even- 
tually, she admits the truth of the charge, as well as the fact that 
in marrying Sir Michael she committed bigamy, seeing that her 
husband was alive. This was George Talboys, whom she had 
pushed down the old well. The matter is hushed up, and instead 
of being tried for murder she is sent to a private madhouse in 
Belgium, where she languishes and dies. It afterwards appears 
that she was innocent of the crime of murder, for George Tal- 
boys got out of the well and went to America. He opportunely 
revisits England, to the great joy of his friend. It is not said 
that Robert Audley ever repented of having been the means of 
causing his aunt to end her days prematurely in a madhouse, 
charged with a crime of which she was innocent. On the con- 
trary, there is the usual amount of marrying and giving in mar- 
riage. Babies are born in due time, and every one rejoices. 
The authoress concludes by hoping that “no one will take any 
objection to my story because the end of it leaves the good 
people all happy and at peace.” 

For a reason very different from that anticipated by the autho- 
ress do we object to this story. The short extracts we have 
given serve to show that the personages are not like living 
beings. They prove also how thoroughly ignorant Miss Braddon 
is of the ways of the world and the motive springs of the heart. 
With the exception of Phcebe Marks, the lady’s-maid, not a single 
personage has any resemblance to the people we meet with in 
the flesh. 

Lady Audley is at once the heroine and the monstrosity of 
the novel. In drawing her, the authoress may have intended 
to portray a female Mephistopheles ; but, if so, she should have 
known that a woman cannot fill such a part. The nerves with 
which Lady Audley could meet unmoved the friend of the man 
she had murdered, are the nerves of a Lady Macbeth who is half 
unsexed, and not those of the timid, gentle, innocent creature Lady 
Audley is represented as being. Whenever she is meditating the 
commission of something inexpressibly horrible, she is described 
as being unusually charming. Her manner and her appearance 
are always in contrast with her conduct. All this is very excit- 
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ing ; but itis also very unnatural. The artistic faults of this novel 
are as grave as the ethical ones. Combined, they render it one 
of the most noxious books of modern times. And, in conse- 
quence of faults like these, we cannot admit the plea that the 
story is well told, that the plot is very cleverly planned, that 
the work is one which, once begun, cannot be relinquished be- 
fore the close. This plea might be urged in favour of the vilest 
tales. It is not enough that any work should interest, it must 
be capable of being perused without the reflecting reader being 
induced to lament the time he has lost over its pages. No 
discriminating reader ever laid down these volumes without 
regretting that he had taken them up, and that their authoress 
should have so misemployed her undoubted talents as to 
produce them. 

The difference between it and Aurora Floyd, Miss Braddon’s 
next novel, is chiefly a difference in names and accessories. 
Archibald Floyd is another Sir Michael Audley. Like the latter, 
the former, when advanced in years, marries a beautiful but penni- 
less woman. Mr. Floyd’s wife “ was a tall young woman, of about 
thirty, with a dark complexion, and great flashing black eyes 
that lit up a face which might otherwise have been unnoticeable, 
into the splendour of absolute beauty.” This lady did no wrong 
beyond giving birth to a daughter who commits bigamy and is 
suspected of being a murderess. Almost at the outset, we are 
warned against disbelieving anything in this novel. The trick 
is a hackneyed one. What is notable in this case is the manner 
in which Miss Braddon introduces her statement. Having to 
tell us that the lady was not discontented, and loved her hus- 
band, she does it in this wise: “If this were a very romantic 
story, it would be perhaps only proper for Eliza Floyd to pine 
in her gilded bower, and misapply her energies in weeping for 
some abandoned lover, deserted in an evil hour of ambitious 
madness. But as my story is a true one, not only true ina 
general sense, but strictly true as to the leading facts which I 
am about to relate, and as I could point out, in a certain county 
far northward of the lovely Kentish woods, the very house in 
which the events I shall describe took place, I am bound also 
to be truthful here, and to set down as a fact that the love which 
Eliza Floyd bore for her husband was as pure and sincere an 
aifection as ever man need hope to win from the generous heart 
of a good woman.” In addition to considering this as a very 
round-about way of stating a very simple fact, we regard it 
as one of those blunders which a true artist would never 
commit. 

Before examining into the details of this novel, we shall in- 
dicate the nature of the plot. Aurora, the heroine and daughter 
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of the wealthy banker Mr. Floyd, is first engaged to Talbot 
Bulstrode, then to John Mellish, whom she marries. Mr. Mel- 
lish has a groom, James Conyers, who had formerly been in the 
employment of Mr. Floyd. With him, Aurora, while still a girl, 
had fallen in love. He had enticed her away from a French 
boarding-school, and induced her to marry him. This was her 
secret, and because she would not reveal it to Talbot Bulstrode, 
he had broken off the engagement. Before marrying for the 
second time, she learned, on good authority, that her first 
husband was dead. When he re-appears as her second hus- 
band’s servant, she tries to bribe him to leave the country. 
Terms are arranged between them. She has an interview, and 
pays him the required sum. A few minutes afterwards he is shot 
through the heart. Aurora is suspected of having committed 
murder as well as bigamy. Like Lady Audley, she has been 
guilty of one crime only. This being satisfactorily proved, she 
is re-married, and her trials are over. Curiously enough, Aurora 
has no child by either husband till after the clearing up of the 
mystery which surrounds her. On the last page but one of the 
third volume, is the announcement of the birth of a “ black- 
eyed” boy. 

The distinctive characteristics of Aurora are her eyes and hair. 
The former are “like the stars of heaven ;” the latter is blue- 
black. We are told that, “like most young ladies with black 
eyes and blue-black hair, Miss Floyd was a good hater.” This 
is rather puzzling, seeing that Lady Audley was represented as 
an excellent hater, although her eyes were blue and her hair red. 
There must have been something terrible in Aurora’s eyes, for 
on one occasion she is represented as looking at a man “ with 
her eyes flashing forked lightnings of womanly fury.” Of course, 
the possession of such eyes and hair is made the theme of many 
impassioned paragraphs. The following is a specimen :—“ The 
thick plaits of her black hair made a great diadem upon her 
low forehead, and crowned her as an Eastern empress; an 
empress with a doubtful nose, it is true, but an empress who 
reigned by right divine of her eyes and hair. For do not these 
wonderful black eyes, which perhaps shine upon us only once 
in a lifetime, in themselves constitute a royalty?” In another 
chapter she is depicted “with her coronet of plaits died black 
against the purple air,” and again with “her long purple-black 
hair all tumbled and tossed about the pillows.” Be it observed 
that her hair changes its colour according to circumstances. At 
one time it is simple black, at another blue-black, then dead- 
black, and lastly purple-black. The last change occurs in the 
tenth chapter of the first volume. In the second volume the 
epithets are repeated without much variation. There Aurora is 
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spoken of as “ that Egyptian goddess, that Assyrian queen with 
the flashing eyes and serpentine coils of purple-black hair.” 
She is also represented lying on a sofa, “ wrapped in a loose white 
dressing-gown, her masses of ebon hair unveiled and falling 
about her shoulders in serpentine tresses, that looked like shin- 
ing blue-black snakes released from poor Medusa’s head to 
make their escape amid the folds of her garments. . . . One 
small hand lay under her head, twisted in the tangled masses 
of her glorious hair.” In this same volume Miss Braddon 
observes, that “some women never outlive that school-girl in- 
fatuation for straight noses and dark hair.” Remembering what 
she has written about Lady Audley’s golden locks, we must 
admit that Miss Braddon is not given to admire any particular 
hue, and that she evidently loves hair for its own sake, provided 
that it be abundant. 

From a lady novelist we naturally expect to have portraits 
of women which shall not be wholly untrue to nature. We 
have seen that Lady Audley is quite as fantastic a sketch as 
that of any of the male characters. The following example will 
prove that Aurora Floyd is equally wanting in the traits which 
constitute a true woman. A half-witted servant having kicked 
a lame dog of which she was very fond, 


“ Aurora sprang upon him like a beautiful tigress, and catching the 
collar of his fustian jacket in her slight hands, rooted him to the spot 
upon which he stood. The grasp of those slender hands, convulsed by 
passion, was not to be easily shaken off; and Steeve Hargraves, taken 
completely off his guard, stared aghast at his assailant. Taller than 
the stable-man by a foot and a half, she towered above him, her cheeks 
white with rage, her eyes flashing fury, her hat fallen off, and her black 
hair tumbling about her shoulders, sublime in her passion. 

“The man crouched beneath the grasp of the imperious creature. 

“¢ Let me go!’ he gasped, in his inward whisper, which had a hiss- 
ing sound in his agitation; ‘let me go, or you'll be sorry; let me 

0!’ 

“* How dared you!’ cried Aurora, ‘how dared you hurt him ? 
My poor dog! My poor, lame, feeble dog! How dared you to do it ? 
You cowardly dastard ! you—’ 

“ She disengaged her right hand from his collar, and rained a shower 
of blows upon his clumsy shoulders with her slender whip ; a mere toy, 
with emeralds set in its golden head, but stinging like a rod of flexible 
steel in that little hand. 

“¢ How dared you!’ she repeated again and again, her cheeks 
changing from white to scarlet in the effort to hold the man with one 
hand. Her tangled hair had fallen to her waist by this time, and the 
whip was broken in half-a-dozen places.’ ’’—(Vol. i. pp. 273, 274.) 


When Aurora’s husband suddenly found his wife thus em- 
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ployed, we are told that he “turned white with horror at 
beholding the beautiful fury.” If he had been a genuine man, 
and not the puppet of a female novelist, he would have turned 
away with loathing from the sight. An authoress who could 
make one of her sex play the chief part in such a scene, is evi- 
dently acquainted with a very low type of female character, or 
else incapable of depicting that which she knows to be true. 
We are certain that, except in this novel, no lady possessing the 
education and occupying the position of Aurora Floyd could 
have acted as she is represented to have done. 

The same impression of unreality is produced by the other 
characters. There is Lucy Floyd, who “was very pretty, 
certainly, with pink cheeks, a white nose, and rose-coloured 
nostrils,’ and who gloried in what at one time is styled golden 
hair, at another “amber tresses.” She is a pretty doll. So silly 
is she that in the matter of dress she is quite ignorant of what 
will suit her. Indeed, Aurora is obliged to reprove her in this 
strain: “ Why, you silly Lucy, don’t you know that yours is the 
beauty which really does not want adornment? A few pearls 
or forget-me-not blossoms, or a crown of water-lilies, and a 
cloud of white areophane, would make you look a sylphide ; 
but I dare say you would like to wear amber-satin and cabbage- 
roses.” 

The gentlemen are, if possible, still Jess attractive and life- 
like than the ladies. There is a Talbot Bulstrode who combines 
in his own person more contradictions than any other man who 
ever figured in a novel. At thirty-two he had “run through 
all the wealth of life’s excitements and amusements.” Yet he 
was too proud to be either vicious or foolish. Although a 
“ captain of Her Majesty’s 11th Hussars,” yet he “was fond of 
scientific studies, and he neither smoked, drank, nor gambled.” 
Once only he went to the Derby, and then he turned away 
at the exciting moment of the great race. It is said that “those 
who spoke of him summed him up by saying that he wasn’t a 
bit like an officer.” As represented by this authoress, he does 
not resemble a rational being. 

After having depicted the wicked Lady Audley and the 
tempestuous Aurora Floyd, Miss Braddon celebrated the 
victory of a heroine who is at once unnatural and namby- 
pamby. In one respect, Hleanor’s Victory differs essen- 
tially from the other works of this prolific authoress. Lady 
Audley contains one secret only: this one contains three. 
Eleanor has a secret, so has Gilbert Monckton, a staid solicitor, 
and Launcelot Darrell, a contemptible scapegrace. Thus there is 
abundance of “ sensation” in this novel also. Soon after be- 
ginning it, we are excited. Towards the commencement of the 
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first volume, George Vane, a ruined and irreclaimable spend- 
thrift, commits suicide. The loss, at play, of a sum of money 
he can ill spare, is the incentive to do this. His daughter 
Eleanor, aged fifteen, thereupon swears to be revenged upon 
the man who had won her father’s money, and thus hastened 
his death. This takes place in Paris. She then returns to 
London, and after eighteen months have elapsed, becomes the 
companion of Laura Mason, who lives with a widow named 
Darrell, and is the ward of Gilbert Monckton. Some time 
afterwards the widow’s son, Launcelot, returns from India. 
He falls in love with, and proposes, but without success, to 
Eleanor. Meantime she discovers that he had not gone to 
India: she suspects that he might have been in Paris at the 
date of her father’s death, and that he is the person on whom 
she had sworn to wreak her vengeance. Simply in order to 
further her plan, she accepts the proffered hand of Gilbert 
Monckton. The guilty Launcelot is in expectation of succeeding 
to the property of Maurice de Crespigny. Shortly before the 
old gentleman’s death, he learns that the property is bequeathed 
to another. Thereupon he gets a forged will prepared and sub- 
stituted for the real one, according to which the property went 
to Eleanor. She, however, cares more about revenge than 
money. Suspecting foul play, she watches, and detects Launcelot 
in the act of substituting the forged will for the genuine one. 
For a time she fails in bringing this home to him, but does so 
ultimately, and then, at the request of his mother, refrains 
from making his guilt public. Launcelot becomes an artist, 
and rises to fame. The moral of the story seems to be, 
that to cheat an old man at cards and to forge a will are 
no impediments to attaining distinction in the world, and, 
indeed, are rather venial offences. Let the authoress speak for 
herself on this momentous point: “And although the artist did 
not become a good man all in a moment, like the repentant 
villain of a stage-play, he did take to heart the lesson of his 
youth. He was tenderly affectionate to the mother who had 
suffered so much by reason of his errors, and he made a very 
tolerable husband to a most devoted little wife.” When this 
novel appeared, it was highly praised. The severest critics saw 
nothing to object to in it. In the most censorious of the journals 
the following words were written: “This appears to us to be the 
best of Miss Braddon’s novels, for it is a sensation novel with- 
out’ any glaring impropriety in it, with several characters 
cleverly drawn, and with a plot that does the authoress great 
credit.” From the outline we have given of the plot, our 
readers will be able to estimate the justness of these remarks. 
They will probably agree with us in thinking, that if there be 
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no “glaring impropriety” in this novel, then all novels may be 
absolved from censure on the ground of immorality. 

Several of the personages are less objectionable than the 
story. If we except her conduct as an avenger, the heroine 
is an interesting person. When describing her appearance, 
Miss Braddon gives us her theory about a face. It will be 
seen that, much as she values hair, there are other things she 
admires more. After saying that Eleanor’s eyes were “grey, 
large, and dark,” she proceeds thus :-—“ I would rather not cata- 
logue her features too minutely ; for though they were regular, 
and even beautiful, there is something low and material in all 
the other features as compared to the eyes. Her hair was of 
a soft golden brown, bright and rippling like a sun-lit river.” 
Elsewhere it is said that her “glorious hair was suffered to fall 
from under the bonnet, and stream about her shoulders like 
golden rain.” Again, she is depicted “ with her white bonnet, and 
nimbus of glittering hair.” The following remark is fresher, 
though by no means in better taste, being a capital example of 
“sensation” writing :——Eleanor stood with “her long auburn 
hair streaming over her shoulders, with the low light of the 
setting sun shining upon the waving tresses until they glittered 
like molten gold.” Before quitting the subject of hair for the 
present, we must note by far the most remarkable of the many 
variegated tints with which Miss Braddon colours the hair of 
her heroines and heroes. She makes one of her personages, 
called Laura Mason, “a little romantic girl with primrose- 
coloured ringlets.” 

The most curious incident a novelist ever imagined occurs 
in these volumes. Gilbert Monckton, Eleanor’s husband, be- 
comes jealous of her, without being able to verify his suspicions 
about her infidelity. He discovers, however, that although she 
may not love another, yet she does not love him, Thereupon 
he deserts her, and writes a letter, from a distant town, pro- 
posing a separation. She, in her turn, runs away from the 
house her husband has forsaken, changes her name, and en- 
gages herself as companion to a lady. Her husband soon 
repents him of his conduct. When he wishes to make amends 
he cannot find his wife. Through an accident, the couple, who 
had run away in opposite directions from the same house, meet 
again and become reconciled. 

John Marchmont’s Legacy may be summarily characterized as 
a tale of destiny. “The awful hand of Destiny” menaces us in 
the first chapter, and in the sixth the authoress asks—* Has the 
solemn hand of Destiny set that shadowy brand upon the face 
of this child?” Indeed, Miss Braddon reiterates shallow phrases 
about “ Fate” or “ Destiny,” as if she thought that, by so doing, 
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her readers would be reconciled to the improbabilities with 
which she surfeits them. 

There are three heroes in this novel, of whom John March- 
mont is the least conspicuous, although his position is not the 
least enviable. When we first make his acquaintance, he is 
acting as a supernumerary for a shilling nightly at Drury Lane. 
Brighter days are in store for him. Owing to the unlooked-for 
deaths of several relations, he succeeds to the estate of March- 
mont Towers, and to the enjoyment of an income of eleven 
thousand pounds. But his wealth profits him little, for he is 
in the last stage of consumption. He is a widower, and his 
daughter Mary, who is but a child, will eventually become 
mistress of Marchmont Towers. Should she die without issue, 
her cousin, Paul Marchmont, will succeed. A year before his 
death her father marries Olivia Arundel, a lady of strong 
religious views, and who entertains an unquenchable love for her 
cousin Edward. The marriage is a matter of convenience for 
both parties. John Marchmont thinks that Olivia will make a 
good guardian for his daughter after his decease, while Olivia is 
tempted by the dignity she will attain to. After her husband’s 
death, Olivia acts the double part of exacting guardian and 
harsh stepmother to Mary. She is harassed by the knowledge 
that the latter is loved by Captain Edward Arundel. Mary, 
unable to bear her stepmother’s treatment, flies from Marchmont 
Towers, and is married to her lover. Being obliged to leave her 
alone for a short time, he is laid up for some weeks on account 
of a railway accident. Paul Marchmont and Olivia plot together 
to make away with Mary. The former does this that he may 
succeed to the estate, the latter that she may punish him who 
was insensible to her charms. Captain Arundel recovers, but 
cannot learn where his wife is, or whether she is alive. He is 
told that she suddenly left Marchmont Towers one night, and 
is supposed to have drowned herself. Meantime she is kept 
prisoner in a boat-house, where she remains some years, and 
gives birth to a son. As years pass away Captain Arundel 
ceases to think that his wife is alive, and becomes engaged to 
another lady. On the wedding-day, Olivia repents and tells 
him where his wife is concealed. Paul Marchmont commits 
suicide. Olivia becomes mad. The wife who has been restored 
to Captain Arundel soon dies. After a few years he finds final 
consolation in marrying her with whom the marriage had been 
so dramatically hindered. It will be seen that the plot is nearly 
as involved as the incidents are startling. 

Witlr Olivia, Miss Braddon has taken great pains. She is the 
daughter of the Rector of Swampington. Before marriage she 
did her duty, and disliked it. As a reward, the bishop used to 
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compliment her on her devotion. Censorious old ladies unhesi- 
tatingly lauded her wondrous self-denial, and her assiduity in 
ministering to the wants of the poor and the ailing. All this 
gave her no relief; for, like Miss Braddon’s heroines, she was 
oppressed by a sad secret-—* She was weary of life.” Less is 
said about her secret than is said about her hair, which, of 
course, is unlike that of any one else. “It had not that purple 
lustre, nor yet that wandering glimmer of red gold, which gives 
peculiar beauty to some raven tresses. Olivia’s hair was long 
and luxuriant; but it was of that dead, inky blackness which 
is all shadow. It was dark, fathomless, inscrutable, like her- 
self.” What terrible hair! 

As far as we can gather, the only reason why Olivia was so 
madly in love with her cousin was that his locks were red, and 
hers black. The first time he is referred to, it is said that he 
had “a nimbus of golden hair” shining about his forehead. In 
this respect he is not singular; for, as may be remembered, Eleanor 
Vane had a “nimbus of glittering hair.” “That wandering 
glimmer of red gold” which was wanting in Olivia’s hair was 
conspicuous in that of Captain Arundel; and we are assured 
that “the glitter of reddish gold in his hair, and the light in his 
fearless blue eyes” contributed to render him attractive. When 
married to the girl Olivia detests, he is said to have had “ ches- 
nut curls.” Circumstances alter hair as well as cases. Even 
Captain Arundel is made to talk nonsense on this subject. This 
example is interesting as being an additional one of the kind of 
talk in which Miss Braddon thinks that gentlemen indulge. 
He is made to say that he ‘liked certain “ girls in blue, with the 
crinkly auburn hair,—there’s a touch of red in it in the light,— 
and the dimples.” So absorbing and important is the great hair 
question in the estimation of this authoress, that when ques- 
tioning herself as to why she loves her cousin, she first asks— 
“Is it because he has light-blue eyes and chesnut hair with 
wandering gleams of light in it ?” 

The character of Olivia is as extraordinary as her appearance. 
What she really was is thus summed up: “ Did she sacrifice 
much, this woman, whose spirit was a raging fire, who had the 
ambition of a Semiramis, the courage of a Boadicea, the resolu- 
tion of a Lady Macbeth?” How she acted is shown in one 
passage, which is notable as being among the passages of the 
genuine sensational style. She had witnessed love-making 
between Mary and Captain Arundel. So strange does she look 
that Mary asks her what is wrong. “ Olivia Marchmont 
grasped the trembling hands uplifted entreatingly to her, and 
held them in her own,—held them as if in a vice. She stood 
thus, with her step-daughter pinioned in her grasp, and her 
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eyes fixed upon the girl’s face. Two streams of lurid light 
seemed to emanate from those dilated grey eyes ; two spots of 
crimson blazed in the widow’s hollow cheeks.” The latter 
portion is inimitable. We doubt if, even at the Surrey Theatre, 
anything like it was ever delivered. After reading that Olivia’s 
hair “ was dark, fathomless, inscrutable,” and that, when excited, 
“two streams of lurid light emanated from her eyes,” and 
“two spots of crimson blazed” in her hollow cheeks, we are 
inclined to think she is but a creature of Miss Braddon’s 
imagination, and that such a personage is as unreal as a hob- 
goblin. 

Paul Marchmont, the villain, is hardly so overpowering as 
his accomplice. Of course he is notable for his hair, which is 
said to have given “a peculiarity to a personal appearance that 
might otherwise have been in no way out of the common. This 
hair, fine, silky, and luxuriant, was white, although its owner 
could not have been more than thirty-seven years of age.” He 
is but a sorry scoundrel. After being publicly horsewhippe od 
he meekly forgives his chastiser. The loss of honour is as 
nothing compared with the possession of Marchmont Towers. 
Had he been drawn after the life, he would have been endowed 
with some redeeming qualities. When a man acts as a villain, 
he does not, as Miss Braddon seems to think, cease to be a man. 
Even had Paul Marchmont been what we are told he was, he 
would not have committed suicide; but have sneaked away 
with whatever property he could steal. This authoress adds 
another to the many proofs she furnishes us with of her entire 
ignorance of human nature and mental processes, by making 
Paul Marchmont commit suicide after the manner of Sarda- 
napalus. 

Henry Dunbar contains another tale of guilt and crime. The 
hero is a brutal murderer. With an ingenuity which we must 
acknowledge without admiring, Miss Braddon has here devised 
an entirely new sort of murder. The victim is the head of an 
East Indian banking firm. He had been obliged to leave the 
army and his country in early life, on account of its bei sing dis- 
covered that he had ‘forged a name to a bill, or rather that he 
had induced another to do the deed by which he was to benefit. 
Thirty-five years elapse, and he returns home to occupy the 
post of head partner in the London house. His former accom- 
plice, Joseph Wilmot, who had been scurvily treated, as he 
thought, contrives to meet Mr. Dunbar at Southampton, there 
murders his old employer, assumes his name, and becomes 
possessed of his wealth. The puzzle consists in Mr. Dunbar 
being suspected of having murdered his servant, the real mur- 
derer being regarded as ‘the victim. In the end the truth is 
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discovered ; but the murderer escapes from justice, dying re- 
spected and penitent in an obscure village at the sea-coast. 

It would hardly have occurred to any other than a “sensation” 
novelist to make a story like this the subject of a work in three 
volumes. Few other novelists could have invented anything so 
diabolical as the murder, or have depicted with seeming com- 
placency the after-life of the criminal. The impression made is, 
that the murderer was a clever man, and was very hardly used. 
In her preface, Miss Braddon tells us that “the story of Henry 
Dunbar pretends to be nothing more than a story, the reveal- 
ment of which is calculated to weaken the interest of the gene- 
ral reader, for whose amusement the tale is written.” The most 
astonishing thing about this is, that Miss Braddon should 
seriously consider a tale of crime as fitted for the “ amusement” 
of anybody. Her notion of what “the general reader” is may 
be the correct one. We earnestly trust, however, that he does 
not possess the morbid tastes of Miss Braddon, and is a less 
contemptible personage than she considers him to be. 

Here, again, we find nothing remarkable about the personages 
excepting their hair. If the following be true, then many dis- 
reputable-looking characters have it in their power to become 
gentlemen in appearance at a very small cost. After Joseph 
Wilmot had his beard shaven off, his moustache trimmed, and 
his hair cut, “ he was no longer a vagabond. He was a respect- 
able, handsome-looking gentleman, advanced in middle age ; 
not altogether unaristocratic-looking. The very expression of 
his face was altered. The defiant sneer was changed into a 
haughty smile; the sullen scowl was now a thoughtful frown.” 
After this it sounds tame to hear it said about Laura Dunbar: 
“ How beautiful she looked, with the folds of her dress trailing 
over the dewy grass, and a flickering halo of sunlight tremulous 
upon her diadem of golden hair.” Miss Wilmot, the murderer’s 
daughter, possesses, however, the most wonderful locks of any 
of the personages described by Miss Braddon. For them she 
cannot find a colour. We suppose they must have resembled 
those of Tittlebat Titmouse after the application of the mix- 
ture which made his hair all the colours of the rainbow. Miss 
Wilmot’s “was of a colour which a duchess might have envied, 
and an empress tried to imitate with subtle dyes compounded 
by court chemists.” Is any particular colour of hair the right 
one for a duchess to have? If so, we suppose it must match 
with strawberry leaves. 

Towards the end of Zhe Doctor’s Wife, the authoress says: 
“ This is not a sensation novel. I write here what I know to 
be the truth.” Something of the same thing was stated by her 
at the commencement of Aurora Floyd, and indeed novelists 
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are allowed to make such statements for the sake of effect, 
without its being expected that they should be literally correct. 
In the case of The Doctor’s Wife, Miss Braddon very nearly 
wrote what was literally true. Had the plot been very slightly 
altered, and certain passages omitted, this novel would not have 
contained any one burning for revenge, or thirsting for blood. 
There are fewer artistic faults in it than in any of the works we 
have discussed. It proves how very nearly Miss Braddon has 
missed being a novelist whom we might respect and praise 
without reserve. But it also proves how she is a slave, as it 
were, to the style which she created. “Sensation” is her 
Frankenstein. 

Isabel Sleaford, who has read novels and poems till they 

become incorporated with all her thoughts, marries George 
Gilbert, a country surgeon, and a strict matter-of-fact man. It 
is one of those unions about which Sir Edward Lytton loves to 
write—the union of the Real with the Ideal. Such an union is 
quite certain to produce misery. In this novel the wife is the 
sufferer. She is vexed to find the hard realities of life so in- 
ferior to the life which is represented in fiction. When suffer- 
ing from the painful effects of disenchantment, she makes the 
acquaintance of Roland Landsell, a gentleman who has a splendid 
property, and who writes poems in the style of Byron, when 
syron was a cynic. Mrs. Gilbert makes of this rich but 
wretched gentleman the hero of her heart. She reads his 
poems with rapture. She listens to his opinions with respect, 
mingled with awe. In his house she finds the fruition of her 
dreams of luxury. The result may be foreseen. But the con- 
sequences are not what we should anticipate. No marriage 
vows are broken. Though overtures are made, yet no offence 
is committed. At the crisis of the story, Mrs. Gilbert’s lover is 
murdered by her father, and her husband is carried off by 
fever. 

Such is the plot. A rapid sketch of the story will show how 
gratuitously the “sensation” element has been introduced into 
these volumes. 

George Gilbert pays a visit to Sigismund Smith, who makes 
a living by writing sensation novels, which are published in 
penny numbers. By him the country surgeon is introduced 
to the Sleaford family. It is not known in what manner Mr. 
Sleaford earns money; but he is supposed to be a member of 
the legal profession. The truth is that he is the chief of a 
gang of forgers. Being detected and put on his trial, he is 
sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. Chief among the wit- 
nesses whose evidence led to the conviction of the culprits was 
Roland Landsell. With him Sleaford was furious, because he 
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considered it unfair that one whom he styled “a languid swell” 
should act as an amateur detective. 

The Sleaford household was broken up in consequence of the 
misfortune which had happened to its head. Isabel went out 
as a governess in the house of a Mr. Raymond. There it was 
that she was wooed and won by George Gilbert. Through Mr. 
Raymond they made the acquaintance of Roland Landsell. 
Everything goes smoothly enough till Mrs. Gilbert’s father, 
having got a ticket-of-leave, proceeds to solicit money from 
her. She visits him clandestinely, not wishing it to be known 
that she was his daughter. Her conduct being bruited about 
the neighbourhood, Roland Landsell goes to watch the pair. He 
waits till they part, then assaults her father, is recognised by 
him, has his skull shattered, and afterwards dies. The murderer 
escapes, makes his way to America, where, we are told, that 
“for him too a Nemesis waits, lurking darkly in some hidden 
turning of the sinuous way along which a scoundrel walks.” 

Although Mrs. Gilbert loses a husband and lover almost 
simultaneously, yet she has the satisfaction of obtaining a large 
fortune, Roland Landsell having made a will bequeathing all 
his property to her, at a time when he expected she would 
forsake her husband and live in adultery with him. On the 
whole, the wicked people have the happier fate in this novel. 

As the eyes or hair are such very important items in Miss 
Braddon’s catalogue of curiosities, we must not omit to notice 
those of the personages who fill the leading parts. Mrs. Gilbert 
has “ yellow-black eyes ;” those of her lover are stranger still, 
being of “a nondescript colour.’ “Sometimes you looked at 
the eyes, and they seemed to you a dark bluish-grey ; sometimes 
they were hazel ; sometimes you were half-beguiled into fancy- 
ing them black.” In perfect accordance with the peculiar 
philosophy of this authoress, she makes Roland Landsell give 
vent to the following novel remark : “ With red hair and freckles, 
Mrs. Gilbert might go to perdition, unwept and unhindered.” 
We are led to infer that she was saved by having been born 
with yellow-black eyes and & straight nose. 

We now come to the last of Miss Braddon’s published 
novels. It will not long bring up the rear, for another one is 
about to be given to the public, and a new one is in course of 
preparation. Whether or not others are added to the list, it 
will serve our purpose to examine those she has produced. A 
novelist who gives upwards of twenty volumes to the world 
may add others to the heap, but will hardly alter the opinion 
we shall form respecting their literary merits. The new ones 
may be very good, but cannot be as original as theold. Only a 
Clod is a proof of this. The stamp of the authoress of Lady 
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Audley’s Secret is visible in every page. Style, tone, and method 
of construction are all old; the names and a few of the epithets 
alone are different. By some it is regarded with a rapture 
akin to fanaticism. One eminent critic has designated it as 
“the most remarkable of the very remarkable books written by 
Miss Braddon.” According to another, “it must surely be 
pronounced an eminent success.” 

The truth is, that it contains fewer incidents and a little less 
crime than the other productions of this authoress. There is 
not one foul murder in any of the volumes. A man tries to 
seduce a wife from her allegiance to her husband; but he fails, 
and dies of delirium tremens. His brother is on the point of 
committing bigamy when an accident occurs to hinder him. A 
tale of seduction to which we are treated turns out to be a mis- 
take, the seducer having unwittingly married the woman whose 
ruin he had planned. Compared with Miss Braddon’s other 
novels, this one is almost a moral treatise. 

Francis Tredethlyn, the hero, is a private soldier, who comes 
unexpectedly into a property yielding him upwards of thirty 
thousand a year. He marries Maude Hillary, who had been 
engaged to Ensign Lowther, whose servant he had formerly 
been. Mr. Harcourt Lowther becomes the intimate associate 
of the rich man. He initiates him into the mysteries of Bohe- 
mian life, doing this with the view either cf ruining his health, 
or at least of detaching him from his wife. The authoress ex- 
hibits great familiarity with the customs of the least reputable 
district of London. She tells us Francis Tredethlyn “ found 
that Bohemia was a kind of Belgravia in electro-plate.” There, 
he was carried “to worship at numerous temples, whose distin- 
guishing features were the flare of gas-lamps, and the popping 
of champagne corks, branded with the obscurest names in the 
catalogue of wine-growers, and paid for at the highest rate 
known in the London market.” We are assured, however, that 
he entered those curious temples as a spectator only ; that his 
“worst sin was the perpetual ‘standing’ of spurious sparkling 
wines, and the waste of a good deal of money lost at unlimited 
loo, or blind hookey, as the case might be.” Many other par- 
ticulars are given of what he saw and felt. To us it is a 
mystery far more perplexing than anything in these novels, 
how a lady should be able to describe with such minuteness 
what she designates as “remote and unapproachable regions, 
whose very names were only to be spoken in hushed accents 
over the fourth bottle of Chambertin or Clos Vougeot at a 
bachelor’s !” 

Harcourt Lowther is unexpectedly baffled in his project. 
Having discovered that Francis Tredethlyn was in the habit of 
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visiting a lady at Petersham, he contrives that Mrs. Lowther 
shall witness an interview between the two. When next she 
meets her husband, she tells him that they are to remain stran- 
gers to each other, and that his presence inspires her “with dis- 
gust and abhorrence.” The lady in question turns out to be 
Mr. Tredethlyn’s cousin, whom he had long been in quest of, 
and who had been married to, and then deserted by, Mr. Low- 
ther’s elder brother. This, of course, is not explained at the 
proper time to Mrs. Tredethlyn. In place of giving a clear 
statement of the affair, her husband determines first to upbraid 
his pretended friend, and then to fly from his home. It isa 
peculiarity of Miss Braddon’s heroes and heroines that they are 
always ready to abandon wife, children, and home, and proceed 
at a moment’s notice either to Australia or America. He takes 
his revenge on Harcourt Lowther by exposing his conduct in 
the presence of a host of friends. Then occurs the following 
scene, Which resembles that extracted from Aurora Floyd, and 
also one which we did not extract from John Marchmont’s 
Legacy. It is remarkable as evincing what Miss Braddon con- 
siders to be the way in which gentlemen would act when in a 
state of passion. Mr. Tredethlyn having finished speaking, 


“there was a moment’s silence, followed by a sudden smashing of 
glass. A pair of small sinewy white hands fastened cat-like upon 
Francis Tredethlyn’s throat; and he and Harcourt Lowther were 
grappling each other in a fierce struggle. It was very long since that 
gentleman had been weak enough to get in a passion. . . . Mr. Low- 
ther lost his head all in a moment, and abandoned himself to a sudden 
access of rage, that reduced him to the level of a wounded tiger. . . 
It was only for about twenty seconds that his claws were fastened on 
Francis Tredethlyn’s throat. A Cornish heavy-weight is not exactly 
the kind of person for a delicately-built Sybarite to wrestle with very 
successfully. 

“*We are rather celebrated for this sort of thing in my county,’ 
Mr. Tredethlyn muttered between his set teeth, as he loosened Har- 
court Lowther’s grasp from his throat, and hurled him in a kind of 
bundle to a corner of the room, where he fell crashing down amongst 
the ruins of a dumb-waiter, half-buried under a chaos of broken bottles 
and lobster-shells.” 


This feat accomplished, Mr. Tredethlyn sets off with the in- 
tention of starting for South America. No sooner has he de- 
parted than his wife longs for his return. Tidings arrive that 
the vessel in which he is supposed to have sailed has been 
destroyed by fire, and that all on board have perished. His 
widow is inconsolable for her loss. When in this state, Mr. 
Lowther has an interview, and proposes for her hand; which, 
we suppose, is the right thing for a “ delicately-built Sybarite” 
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to do under the circumstances. His overture is scornfully re- 
pulsed. He is ordered to leave the house. Before obeying, he 
stands for a few moments looking at Mrs. Tredethlyn :—“ A 
strange compound of passionate admiration and vengeful fury 
flamed in his eyes.” After taking his departure, he wanders 
“to some dismal waste-ground in the neighbourhood of Batter- 
sea... . There he laid himself down amongst the rubbish of a 
deserted brickfield, and cried like a child.” For Harcourt Low- 
ther a heavier punishment is in store than that of being hurled 
among broken bottles and lobster-shells, or ignominiously turned 
out of the house of which he was scheming to become master. 
While endeavouring to make a drunkard of Francis Tredethlyn, 
he acquired the habit of drinking to excess. At last, he dies of 
delirium tremens at a German watering-place. 

As may be easily divined, Francis Tredethlyn did not sail in 
the ship which was lost. He had taken his passage, but did 
not get on board in time. Everything is explained between him 
and his wife; and they are re-united, to live, as is the manner 
of such persons at the end of a novel, an unclouded life. In 
due time after the reconciliation, children are born to them. It 
is very noteworthy that, in all Miss Braddon’s novels, a child 
never appears till it is wanted. Need we add that poor curates 
and their wives never figure among her heroes and heroines! 


Having now passed in review the long roll of Miss Braddon’s 
personages, what report can we make, what judgment must 
we pronounce? Have we discovered among them one who 
thoroughly amuses or interests us; one whom we might be 
tempted to take as a model, or compelled to admire as the im- 
personation of anything noble in demeanour and loveable in 
mind? Is there a single page in her writings from which we 
have derived any gratification or learned anything new? Have 
we found her to be a creator of new types, a copyist of living 
personages, or a creator of unnatural monstrosities ? 

Applying to her preductions the test which we named at the 
outset, we find that she excels where to excel is no merit, fail- 
ing utterly in those respects wherein to fail means mediocrity. 
Of pathos and humour, happy touches and telling sayings, words 
which depict while they explain, thoughts at once original and 
impressive, we can discover no traces in her pages. What is 
conspicuous above all things is the skill with which she groups 
her materials, and the manner in which she deals with revolt- 
ing topics, so as to hinder the startied reader from tossing her 
volume away in sheer disgust. She can tell a story so as to 
make us curious about the end. Does the power of doing this 
alone stamp her as a great novelist ? 
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Sydney Smith would have replied, Assuredly it does. When 
reviewing Mr. Lister’s undeservedly forgotten novel, Granby, he 
wrote these words: “The main question as to a novel is, Did it 
amuse? Were you surprised at dinner coming so soon? did you 
mistake eleven for ten and twelve for eleven? Were you too 
late to dress? and did you sit up beyond the usual hour? If 
a novel produces these effects it is good; if it does not, story, 
language, love, scandal itself, cannot save it. It is only meant 
to please ; and it must do that or it does nothing.” 

Now, the reviewers who have lauded Miss Braddon’s novels, 
apply to them only the test employed by Sydney Smith. They 
tell us that the plots will hardly bear criticism, that the tone 
is unhealthy, that the views of life are false and mischievous; 
but they recommend them to us notwithstanding, merely on the 
ground that each can be read from the first to the last page 
without our attention ever flagging, or our interest being abated. 
They are recommended, moreover, as good stimulants in these 
days of toil and worry, and as well fitted for relieving overtaxed 
brains by diverting our thoughts from the absorbing occupations 
of daily life. 

Others, again, take different ground. According to them the 
“sensation tale” is no novelty. They boldly avow that all great 
novels are as sensational as those of Miss Braddon. If called 
upon they would cite as examples some of the best works of 
Scott, and afew of the works of Bulwer Lytton and George 
Eliot. The Heart of Midlothian and Eugene Aram, Adam Bede 
and The Mill on the Floss, are unquestionably novels wherein 
there are incidents as highly coloured as in Lady Audley’s 
Secret or Henry Dunbar. The difference, however, is far greater 
than the resemblance. These works are truthful taken as 
wholes, and even the startling occurrences are not at variance 
with experience and probability. According to Miss Braddon, 
crime is not an accident, but it is the business of life. She 
would lead us to conclude that the chief end of man is to 
commit a murder, and his highest merit to escape punishment ; 
that women are born to attempt to commit murders, and to 
succeed in committing bigamy. If she teaches us anything 
new, it is that we should sympathize with murderers and re- 
verence detectives. Her principles appear to us to resemble 
very strikingly those by which the Thugs used to regulate their 
lives. 

The charge is a hard one; but of its justice we are firmly con- 
vinced. The extracts we have given suffice to prove that it is 
deserved. Let her personages cease to be potential or actual 
criminals, and they will stand forth as lay figures distinguish- 
able for nothing except the shape of their noses and the colour 
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of their eyes and hair. They excite our interest only so long as 
they are blameworthy. Her good people are insufferably stupid. 
Sir Michael Audley, John Mellish, George Gilbert, Francis 
Tredethlyn suffer for the sins of others, and seem to suffer 
deservedly. We can hardly sympathize with fools when their 
own folly is the cause of their misfortunes. Miss Braddon ren- 
ders all those who are not wicked so utterly ridiculous, that we 
are tempted to infer she designed to show how mistaken a thing 
is probity or goodness. 

Tested, then, by a purely literary standard, these works must 
be designated as the least valuable among works of fiction. 
They glitter on the surface, but the substance is base metal. 
Hence it is that the impartial critic is compelled, as it were, to 
unite with the moralist in regarding them as mischievous in 
their tendency, and as one of the abominations of the age. Into 
uncontaminated minds they will instil false views of human 
conduct. Such notions are more easily imposed on the unwary 
than eradicated from the minds which have cherished them. 
Miss Braddon makes one of her personages tell another that 
life is a very different thing in reality than in three-volume 
novels. She has manifested this in her own works. But 
the fact of this difference is a conclusive proof of their infe- 
riority. A novel is a picture of life, and as such ought to be 
faithful. The fault of these novels is that they contain pic- 
tures of daily life, wherein there are scenes so grossly untrue 
to nature, that we can hardly pardon the authoress if she drew 
them in ignorance, and cannot condemn her too strongly if, 
knowing their falseness, she introduced them for the sake of 
effect. The Archbishop of York did not overstate the case 
when, speaking as a moralist, he said at the Huddersfield Church 
Institute, in November last, that “sensational stories were tales 
which aimed at this effect sinply——of exciting in the mind some 
deep feeling of overwrought interest by the means of some 
terrible passion or crime. They want to persuade people that 
in almost every one of the well-ordered houses of their neigh- 
bours there was a skeleton shut up in some cupboard; that 
their comfortable and easy-looking neighbour had in his breast 
a secret story which he was always going about trying to con- 
ceal; that there was something about a real will registered in 
Doctors’ Commons, and a false will that at some proper moment 
should tumble out of some broken bureau, and bring about the 
dénodment which the author wished to achieve.” Though the 
foregoing remarks have a general application, yet they apply 
with crushing force to the present case. It need only he added, 
as advice to those who either possess or delight to buy such 
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books, that the proper shelf on which to place them is that 
whereon stands Zhe Newgate Calendar. 

We should act unfairly if we left on our readers’ minds the 
impression that we do not regard Miss Braddon as an authoress 
of originality and merit. In her own branch of literature, 
we hold that she is without a living rival. The notoriety she 
has acquired is her due reward for having woven tales which 
are as fascinating to ill-regulated minds as police reports and 
divorce cases. Her achievements may not command our respect; 
but they are very notable, and almost unexampled. Others 
before her have written stories of blood and lust, of atrocious 
crimes and hardened criminals, and these have excited the 
interest of a very wide circle of readers. But the class that 
welcomed them was the lowest in the social scale, as well as in 
mental capacity. To Miss Braddon belongs the credit of having 
penned similar stories in easy and correct English, and published 
them in three volumes in place of issuing them in penny num- 
bers. She may boast, without fear of contradiction, of having 
temporarily succeeded in making the literature of the Kitchen 
the favourite reading of the Drawing room. 
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Art. VII.—Frost and Fire. Natural Engines, Foot-marks, and 
Chips, with Sketches taken at Home and Abroad. By a 
TRAVELLER. 


“THE aim of this book is to show that where light shines, 
there also force radiates. . . . That is the sum of the whole; 
but to reach that point is a long stage in an endless journey.” 
To reach the end of this stage, our traveller has made many 
a journey, sometimes long, but never a weary one; and the 
result, as recorded in Frost and Fire, is a book which many 
will delight in reading. The method employed by the author 
is in every sense eminently healthy. He has not been con- 
tent, while reading books bearing on his subject, merely to 
glance here, and to cast an eye there, after the fashion of some 
who play at geology or other branches of science, and, delud- 
ing themselves with the idea that they are doing practical work, 
rush into print with scraps of ill-digested knowledge. True, 
he calls his book a “rough work, done with sorry tools,” but 
this saying thoughtful readers will readily dissent from, for the 
main tools that wrought the work were a vigorous mind working 
in a vigorous body, which for twenty years or thereabout has 
wandered over the world alive to all sorts of impressions derived 
directly from nature about the subjects he best loves. So 
clear-sighted, indeed, are his descriptions, that it is not too 
much to say that great part of the book belongs to that 
class of works of which Darwin’s Journal of a Naturalist is 
the highest type. Pleasant records of journeys and personal 
adventure are scattered through two beautiful volumes, as if 
to prove to his readers that the author has a right to say 
what he says in the more scientific parts of the book,—a right 
founded on long experience, which we soon discover has been 
well employed, even when we dissent from some of the conclu- 
sions of the author. 

“The following pages,” says Mr. Campbell, “are meant for 
readers who take pleasure in natural science without being 
philosophers. They are records of things seen or learned, and 
of thoughts which sprang up while scenes were fresh, or know- 
ledge freshly gained ; they are written by one who has no claim 
to scientific knowledge, and they are printed for people like 
himself. A traveller’s book is not for learned professors, but 
for that vagrant class who wander and think for themselves— 
who think of something besides daily bread, or daily turtle and 
er how to get ease and plenty, and how to get rid 
of time. 
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“The aim of this book then is to seek natural forces; the 
plan of it is a train of thoughts carried from effects back to 
causes, as far as slender knowledge and capacity will go.” 

Some of the learned professors will, we fear, object to their 
exclusion from “that vagrant class who wander and think for 
themselves ;” for vagrancy is a habit that has long been native to 
many eminent professors and their congeners, men like Agassiz, 
Darwin, Wallace, Murchison, Lyell, Forbes, Tyndall, Dr. Thomp- 
son, Logan, Jukes, Hooker, the late Dr. Falconer, Escher von der 
Linth, Desor, and a host of others, who find their own country, 
and even their own continent, too small to yield data for the 
solution of the physical and biological problems that they set 
themselves to unravel. Three things, says Lyell, are indis- 
pensable to the geologist, the first of which is travel, the second 
travel, and the third still travel. A geologist is nothing if not 
a vagabond. A critical paleontologist or a mineralogist may 
stay at home, if: he can find his specimens there, but a physical 
geologist must wander, because he must see many lands; and 
the spirit of vagabond adventure and love of hardship is, or 
has been, as strong in many geologists, biologists, and physical 
philosophers, as it is in the most devoted sportsman that ever 
shouldered a gun or cast a fly. It is this that makes some 
of their books so inexpressibly delightful, and it is this union 
of clear scientific observation with the best kind of vagabond- 
age, that will make Mr. Campbell’s book so charming to a 
wide circle of readers, whether they belong to the class of 
strictly scientific men, or to the general public, who patronize 
Mudie. Therefore we cannot admit that the author of Frost 
and Fire “has no claim to scientific knowledge.” Whether or 
not we agree with him in all his views, every qualified person 
must allow that his book is the work of a strictly scientific 
mind, cultivated by skilled observation and long reflection, and 
to this is added a power of exposition by pencil and pen, so 
perfect that even if you think him to be wrong he almost per- 
suades you he is right. 

Before discussing any of the more important views held by 
Mr. Campbell on ice-work, we will endeavour to give a general 
idea of the scope and style of the work. “The book treats 
of forms”—of the forms of the land over large tracts of the 
earth’s surface, of the engines that produced these forms, the 
forces that drive them, and of the tools that the engines wield. 
In a curious table of contents the sum of the whole is given 
arranged in a diagrammatic form. The main swlyect there is 
seen to be that section of geology, known as “denudation,” or 
the waste and destruction of rocky masses that form continents 
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and islands, and the engines employed in this work are classified, 
—-as time and frost, rivers, land and sea ice, to which we may add 
the chemical action of carbonated waters, which, were it part of 
his object, Mr Campbell could readily prove has produced in 
limestone countries denudations only second to those that have 
been brought about by the power of rivers and of ice. The 
tools that these engines employ, he says, are and have been 
local glaciers on a modern scale, old local glaciers on a grander 
scale, some of which are now geologically historical, Arctic 
currents bearing icebergs, now existing, or that formerly existed, 
in an old Baltic current equivalent to that which flows along 
the shores of Greenland, stones and wood borne down by rivers 
and torrents, and ice-floats; while the signs and other relics 
that they leave, and have left, are frost marks and weathering, 
glacial striations, river and sea terraces, and those rounded 
forms of rock and hill that may be best expressed by the 
expression that the surface of the land has been moulded by 
ace. 

Part IL. in like manner, expounds the theory of deposition 
of strata, the forces that bring it about, and by which it is modi- 
fied,—time, temperature, and light ; the engines that work it,—air 
and water ; the ¢ools that produce its details—winds and waters ; 
and the marks that it leaves,—water-marks, beaches, stream- 
marks, bedding, rain-marks, fossils, ete.; while Part III. is 
devoted to the upheaval of the crust of the earth, which thus 
provides sub-aérial material for these engines to work upon. 

The preliminary chapters of Part I., from 1. to vu, deal 
first with a notice of the great “cinder heap” called Iceland ; 
next the difficulties encountered by the geologist who merely 
sits at home and reasons; the forms of bodies that enter into 
the constitution of the earth; air, its movements and the laws 
that regulate them, and the corresponding laws that regulate 
the movements of currents of water. The plan is good. The 
laws are expounded, seemingly complex, but in reality simple in 
their origin, that produce those movements in air and water, 
the effects of which are seen in denudations of the earth’s crust 
now and in all known time past, resulting in deposition, which 
could not go on for ever were it not that upheaval, being more 
or less constant, the material above the sea-level is pro- 
vided, for the winds, the rains, and the rivers, for glaciers 
and sea-waves, to play upon, waste, and re-arrange, while 
vast icebergs, grating along the coasts, plough up sediments 
beneath the sea-level, and grind the solid rocks on which these 
sediments lie. So obvious are these effects, that long ago, 
about the time of the great civil war, the old naturalist Ray 
dared to say, that but for some compensating process (now 
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called upheaval), the whole upper world must, in the long-run, 
be worn away and sink beneath the waves. 

At first sight it might appear as if this programme could be 
of little interest to any except purely scientific readers ; but let 
any one so minded dip into the book, and he will find that the 
details of personal experience by which Mr. Campbell acquired 
his knowledge will force him to read on, and perhaps to acquire 
an interest in subjects that otherwise he might think lay quite 
outside his line of thought and action. Wherever the author 
goes he finds matter for amusement, for keen observation, and 
often for deep reflection, and many a hint is thrown out on sub- 
jects not essential to the volumes, that unintentionally mark 
the well-accomplished mind. 

The chapters are often commendably short. Chapter L., 
of little more than two pages in length, gives, as we have 
already stated, a preliminary sketch of that great heap of 
slags and cinders called Iceland, where the “twin giants, Fire 
and Frost,” “are working within such narrow bounds, that 
their work can be seen as a whole ;” and in Chapters II. and IIL. 
the difficulties that beset the mere home-geologist are well set 
forth. He is forced to take so much on trust, that though “he 
may understand the teaching of practised men, and believe 
what he is told,” yet “he cannot be familiar with the irresistible 
power of natural forces, whose power he has only seen upon 
some pigmy scale.” 

“No home-bred Englishman has ever seen any power in 
action which seems strong enough for the work described as 
denudation. . . . Rivulets cut deep furrows in smooth hill- 
sides; . . . but the shape of some great glen,’—and this we may 
doubt,—* bears no resemblance to that of the small transverse 
furrows which rivulets make, or to the winding river-bed at the 
bottom of the glen.” 

Again, it is well known that the hills and valleys, and even 
the plains of vast tracts of the Northern and Southern hemi- 
spheres, have been moulded by ice so thoroughly, that the eye of 
the experienced glacialist at once recognises the familiar forms 
even in regions new to him, and when “it is said that ice and cold 
water ground down the hills and scooped out the glens,” though 
a home-bred geologist “may believe it all vaguely, he cannot 
realize it if there is nothing like a glacier within his experience.” 
Likewise he states, and this will also find dissentients, that 
there are valleys which neither glaciers nor rain-fall and rivers 
could make. Certainly there are ice-relics that were never 
made by land glaciers, and it is hard at first to believe that the 
“ earth-fast stone,” which the teacher declares to be “ a wander- 
ing block,” was in very truth brought on an ice-raft from a 
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parent mountain hundreds of miles away, while possibly the 
rounded hill-side on which it lies was grooved and scratched 
by the very iceberg from whence the boulder dropped. But 
when a man has seen a volcano, great glaciers, and icebergs all 
at work; when he thinks of the meaning of soundings and 
dredgings, of discoloured sea-water, and of the myriads of sea- 
creatures that are buried in its sediments; when he knows by 
experience what great rivers are, and reflects on all the rivers, 
great and small, that are for ever hurrying “the dust of con- 
tinents to be” to the ocean; then, by slow degrees, his eyes 
open to the vastness of geological time ; he realizes the fact that 
the larger part of continents are sea sediments of many ages, 
solidified and heaved into the air, but only for a time, for “the 
hills are shadows” themselves, and under the wear and tear of 
rending frosts, of glaciers and running water, of sea-waves and 
of chemical solutions, they are for ever being lowered and 
changing their forms, and in boulders, gravel, sand, mud, and 
invisible solutions, 


“ They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they change themselves and go.” 


These are some of the lessons which the author of Frost and 
Fire travelled so much to learn, for “ demolition and reconstruc- 
tion by natural forces are not all within daily experience at 
home,” and having seen and learned these and many other 
lessons in natural science, he applies them, in Chapters Iv. to 
vil, to natural objects and home experiments within the reach 
of almost any one who chooses to open his eyes and think. 

The reader will best understand his method if we give a 
sketch of some of the matter contained in the chapters men- 
tioned above, mingling it here and there with remarks of 
our own. First, the author deals with forms, and invents signs 
and formule to express them. He then shows the importance 
of the subject to students of nature, in so far that having once 
mastered the essential meaning of the forms of clouds, river- 
deltas, craters, fossils, loose stones, etc., he can at once predi- 
cate the causes that brought them about, whether they be found 
on the surface of the earth, or, some of them, in planets like the 
moon and Mars, the former of which is so near that, with the 
help of a telescope, we can partly analyse the structure of its 
surface. 

“ No delta (A) is seen in the moon; no forks and meander- 
ings” of rivers on its surface. “There are no clouds there from 
which rain can fall,” but craters being produced on the earth, 
“it is fair to suppose that these lunar shapes, these QO craters, 
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also resulted from a combined action of heat, cold, and weight, 
which did their work, and have now ceased to work on that 
surface, though still active here.” There is no pretence of 
originality in these terse expositions, but the clearness of the 
language in which he explains the causes of the forms of 
clouds, storms, etc., and the pleasant manner, for example, in 
which he reasons on the conclusions that may be drawn from 
finding a bit of a broken bottle on the sea-shore rolled into a 
pebble, brings the subjects of which he treats before the reader 
in a manner so vivid that even old speculators often sym- 
pathize with the thought, like children to whom it might be 
new. “An ice-ground stone differs from one that is simply 
water-worn. There are many degrees of wearing, and many 
varieties of gravel and rolled stones; and a skilled eye can dis- 
tinguish them.” ‘True as this is, and simple as it seems to 
all the more advanced school of physical geologists, it is aston- 
ishing how largely the geological world is still leavened with 
men who have not realized it. Many first-class geologists 
familiarly know the smooth, flattened forms and scratches of 
average glacier stones, but when similar forms and striations 
are placed before them in stones of Permian age, they dispute 
or deny the identity of the causes that must have produced 
them. Gastaldi of Turin, who, reasoning on these things, has 
demonstrated the existence of glaciers and icebergs during 
the Miocene epoch in what is now Northern Italy, has received 
but little honour for the discovery in his own country, and 
not much more abroad. Here it is, though he does not allude 
to such cases, that Mr. Campbell’s remarks on the forms of 
stones come well into play. Timid or over-cautious philo- 
sophers could not trust themselves to read the meaning of 
forms and marks in Permian and Miocene conglomerates, when 
these went against preconceived notions of the gradual cooling 
of the earth’s crust down to a recent period of geological his- 
tory, or any other vague hypothesis of climate. 

We must not neglect to draw attention to the beautiful illus- 
trations of meteorological phenomena, and of currents in water, 
that occupy Chapters vi. to vi. The prevalent south-west 
direction of British and Continental winds are illustrated pic- 
torially by “the strange old trees that stretch out their twisted, 
tangled, moss-grown, fern-clad arms towards the north-east, and 
bend their heavy trunks in the same direction, as if seeking 
for shelter. Trees are vanes, and no other wind-gauge is 
wanted to show that the atmosphere has a habit of rushing past 
the British Isles from west to east on its way north. If the 
true bearings of exposed trees were taken and mapped, a wind 
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chart might be added to the physical atlas.” In like manner 
the draughts of air in a room are illustrated by a beautiful 
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Bent Trees near Little Ormes Head. Sketchedinacalm. 1863. 


diagram, showing the curved motions of the air by help of 
fumes, and an elastic balloon filled with light gas; and the sub- 
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DIAGRAM OF DRAUGHTs IN A Room. 


Section of a large room, showing the positions and mean amount of deflection of silk 
vanes ; temperature shown by thermometers ; force of upward current at the mantelpiece in 
grains per square foot; moving fumes ; balloon ; ; radiation from fire; and the direction in 
which air circulated under.these conditions. 

From the “‘ Report on Warming and Ventilation of Dwellings,” 320, Sess. 2, 1857. 
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ject is admirably applied to the ventilation of various kinds of 
mines, in which Mr. Campbell has had some experience. We 
wish we could extract largely on this point for the benefit of 


Ventilating Engines, commonly used at close ends in Metal Mines. 


the Mining Commission. After various remarks on the ventila- 
tion of coal-pits, the writer says :— 

“In deep cold metal mines, where a few narrow pits all open about 
the same level, stagnation is the rule. So long as air inside the stone 
bottle with the slender necks is colder than air outside, it is heavier. 
There is no natural power applied to lift it, and it cannot flow out for 
want of fall. Like water collected in an old working, the cold, heavy 
mine air is a foul deep stagnant pool, which evaporates a little, over- 
flows now and then, and swings about in its rocky bed; but it never 
changes like water in a river pool, because there is no stream flowing 
through it. Such a mine is a contrast to one through which air moves 
constantly. 

“On a fine, warm, breezy, bright, sunny day, with the sweet breath 
of fields and heather hills in his nostrils, a pedestrian in search of in- 
formation comes to a trap-door and a hole like a draw-well. Odours 
of bilge-water and rotten eggs, mildew and worse things, rise when the 
trap is lifted, and they contrast abominably with the delicate perfume 
of beans and hedge-rows. The pool moves when it is stirred; but 
when left to its own devices, the most delicate tests often fail to show 
any movement at a pit-mouth. Cobwebs, paper, silk, soap-bubbles, 
and smoke, which show movement in the stillest room, all indicate 
repose at the neck of the bottle, for the unsavoury air stagnates in the 
cold dumb well which holds it. 

“Tf the average temperature inside be 60°, and outside 61°, there is 
nothing to lift the lowest stratum. 
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“There is no rattle, no din, no movement here A dull sleepy 
creaking sound comes faintly in from a big water-wheel, which is 
slowly turning and pumping water from a neighbouring hole. The 
only cheery sound about the place is the rattle of hammers and stones, 
where boys and girls and strong-armed women are smashing and 
washing ore in sunlight and fresh air. Like bees they sing as they 
work cheerily. Their cheeks are ruddy, and their bright eyes dance 
with fun; but down in the dark well is sickness, silence, and gloom. 

‘A distant sound is heard below; the yellow glimmer of a candle 
shines out of the black earth; hard breathing approaches, and the 
regular beat of thick-soled boots on iron staves comes slowly ticking 
up the pit, like the beating of a great clock. A mud-coloured man 
appears at last, and he stares amazed at the stranger perched at the 
mouth of his den; seated on a sollar, and watching cobwebs with a 
pipe in his cheek. The miner may be blue, or yellow, green, brown, 
orange, or almost red, but he is sure to be gaunt and pale-faced. His 
hair and brow are wet with toil; his eyes blink like those of an owl 
in daylight; he wheezes, and he looks fairly blown. With scarce a 
word of greeting, he stares and passes on to the changing house ; 
and the cobweb which he disturbed settles like a pendulum at Zero 
once more.” 

The movements of currents of water dependent on heat and 
cold are equally well shown by a diagram of a glass tank with 
a lump of rough ice floating at one end, and a black stone placed 
at the other exposed to the rays of the sun. “ When the water 





has settled, pour milk gently on the ice,” and at first “ the white 
milk sinks in the clear water, and spreads upon the bottom of 
the tank ;” but as the sun warms the stone, and the stone warms 
the water, while at the other end above the melting ice cools it, 
“temperature is unevenly distributed, so weights are uneven, 
the machine turns round,” and by help of the milky cloudiness 
you can study the movements of currents in the water. But 
the tank not being full, “ gives a section of air as well as water,” 
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and this miniature atmosphere (covered with a sheet of glass) 
is worked by the same forces that move the water. Smoke, 
supplied from a piece of tinder, shows miniature storms in the 
air, “and the systems revolve in the same direction, because 
the moving forces are the same,” and all the phenomena of 
clouds are produced in this little chamber. This is but a minia- 
ture representation of what is always going on on a vaster scale 
in the ocean and the atmosphere between the tropics and the 
poles, and these are the forces by which the great agents are set 
to work that sculpture all the rocky irregularities that produce 
the tangible features of the solid earth. Heat raises moisture 
by evaporation ; the absence of heat in various degrees increases 
its weight and it falls; gravity draws it to lower levels, whether 
in the form of ice-streams or water-streams; gravity also causes 
rocks to tumble; and friction of ice and fluid water, aided by 
the solid matter they bear along, moulds all that portion of the 
earth that rises above the level of the sea. And the sea itself 
acts as a fellow-worker with these agents, not only in distribut- 
ing sediment, not only, as Playfair says, by “the powerful artil- 
lery of the waves,” destroying coasts, but also by floating from 
the north and south masses of ice which grind along the sea- 
bottoms and coasts, and modify by abrasion the shapes of their 
surfaces. Waste is however compensated at the surface by 
expansion consequent on internal heat, by means of which 
upheaval of land is always taking place in some way, volcanic 
or otherwise. 

A curious speculation arises from such considerations, 
especially if we do not look on them precisely from Mr. 
Campbell’s point of view, viz., that of mere expansion and 
waste. Assume that the earth has cooled from a melted state, 
and that water at length was enabled to rest upon its surface, 
which it entirely covered. Because of radiation, cooling and 
contraction took place. The crust fracturing in lines, and 
the mass of the crust gravitating towards the centre, crumpled 
strata forming mountain ranges were forced into the air, 
and this process, because of cvoling, was repeated again and 
again. The result would seem to be that the more the land 
rose the deeper the ocean would become—a result inferred 
by Dana in his theory of the origin of continents.! But all 
the atmospheric agents, and the sea-waves working on coasts, 
are for ever wasting the land, and striving to reduce it below 
the level of the sea in the form of new sediments; and when 
radiation has proceeded far enough, contraction of the earth’s 
crust would cease, for the whole globe may become solid. If, 
under these hypothetical circumstances, atmospheric agents still 
work as they do now, every continent and island must inevit- 

' Dana’s Manual af Geology. 
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ably be carried, grain by grain, and stone by stone, into the sea, 
and the whole land will disappear beneath the waves. 

If, on the other hand, after a certain amount of cooling had 
taken place, heat in the interior of the earth should be generated 
unequally by the pressure of gravitation, then it is not easy 
to see why upheaval of land shouid not be continued for inde- 
finite periods by expansion from below. The feeble conducting 
power of rocks bears upon this point. These, however, in the 
present state of our knowledge, are vague speculations; they may 
or they may not have any value, and at all events they have 
little to do with the theories of our author. The subject of denu- 
dation leads us to one of Mr. Campbell’s main topics, treated of 
in Chapters Ix. to XLIV., and entering on this question we can- 
not do better than quote some of those vivid passages of travel, 
that show how heartily he threw himself into all the accidents 
and humours of his position. We will, however, leave the 
Alpine scenes untouched, most readers having had enough of 
such descriptions through the efforts of members of the Alpine 
Club. Among the Alps he studied the effects produced by 
land ice, but his larger and more important experience lay in 
Norway, Sweden, and North America, where the universal 
effects of ice-work force themselves everywhere on the edu- 
cated eye, even more strongly than in Switzerland. 

In 1857 he started from Fjzrland Fjord in Norway, to see a 
small conical glacier near Bergen, which “is constantly chang- 
ing from dome to cone and from cone to dome,” and “ it teaches 
more about glaciers than any specimen known to the writer.” 
After much tramping and rowing, his men took him to a house 
where he “ got some potatoes, and fladt bréd and cold water,” 
and then he turned into a hay-loft. 

“T thought I was to have a quiet night, and began to change my 
stockings in the dark on the hay-floor, when I heard a lot of voices 
chattering close to me. 

“ «Have I company?’ said I. 

“¢() yes, we are three,’ said a girl’s voice from amongst the hay. 

““¢ And do you not sleep in the house?’ quoth I. 

““* No, we always sleep in the hay in summer,’ said another female 
treble, ‘because of the -fleas.’ Pleasant look-out for me! There 
was no help for it. It was raining cats and dogs outside, so I put on 
a waterproof for a nightgown, and tumbled in amongst the family ; and 
presently I heard them groaning and kicking and catching fleas all 
round me. I had something to do in the same line myself before long ; 
but I had walked twenty miles over the fjeld with my gun and a heavy 
knapsack ; and in spite of fleas and family I was soon fast asleep.” 








































When he awoke at- dawn he found he “ had been sleeping in 
a regular nest of them, big and little. Their lairs were all about 
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in the hay, and Martha, dimly visible, was still fast asleep, with 
a sheepskin rolled about her. She may have been about ten 
years old. 

“ Another girl now came out and raked Martha out of the 
hay with a rake; and having seen that operation performed, I 
too went into the house, took some cold potatoes, and colder 
water, for breakfast, and started at 5.30.” The traveller then 
walked sixteen stiff miles, partly with a girl “so exceedingly 
ugly, that I longed to take her portrait,” for not only had she 
“an enormously swelled face,” but the colour and texture of her 
hair was “ like the tail of a roan horse,” and he asked her for 
a lock of it. By and bye he crossed a fjord with a lame man 


“to a place where the priest sleeps when he comes to preach, and 
where a lot of painters had lived for some time this summer. There 
was not a living soul about the place when we arrived, so I got in 
through a window and took possession of the priest’s room. As it 
grew dark, people came tumbling in from the woods where they had 
been working, and we had a party round the fire at one of the houses. 
I could not understand half they said, for I had now got into a fresh 
dialect ; but I fancied my hostess was a witch or a doctress, for men 
purchased mysterious oil from a bottle, which was carefully weighed ; 
and one pretty girl had a long earnest conversation about some one 
who had been sick, and who was now ‘ frisk.’ There was an air of 
mystery about my hostess, in addition to the general odour of cormo- 
rants that pervaded her dwelling. Presently the door opened, and 
the husband, with a wet bag and a creel of live fish, tumbled in; and 
there we all sat with our faces lighted up by the wood fire, chattering 
like a flock of gulls; while a little girl, who woke up at the noise, kept 
screaming like a young cormorant from its nest, ‘ Moor, gie me fisk.’ 
When supper was ready we supped, and I turned into the hay-loft as 
usual, but this time I was alone.” 


Next morning he rowed up the fjord to take a lesson from 
the glacier. The whole detail is admirably described, the 
steep protruding glacier below him sliding down the valley, 
high cliffs on its sides, and above these “the glittering blue 
ice hung in the most fantastic peaks and spires. Each time 
the hot sun shone upon this broken edge, from behind drift- 
ing clouds, great wedges of ice came thundering down the 
rocks, broken to powder, and formed a fresh layer on a white 
cone” (the lower glacier). Then he shows how this “ ice- 
cone was melting, spreading, slipping, grinding, groaning, and 
polishing rocks, as other ice-cones have done for ages at 
some former period over the whole of Scandinavia, as glaciers 
are now spreading and sliding on high plateaux above the 
Sogne Fjord, in Iceland, and in Switzerland.” . . . “ About 400 
yards off” from the end of the glacier “there was a field of 
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ripe corn, and a very hot sun, which caused all the movement 
in air and water, and all ‘he polishing on these rocks.” 

Similar glaciers are n>t uncommon in Switzerland, and one 
well-known instance occurs on the route from Meyringen to the 
Grindelwald,—-the Swartzwald glacier, which itself is a flat- 
tened cone, fed by avalanches that fall from the higher icy 
regions. The base melts, and throughout the year the waste of 
ice changed into running water is replaced by fresh supplies of 
broken ice that fall from the Alps above. In the Norwegian 
case the re-formed glacier is close to the sea-level ; in Switzer- 
land it is thousands of feet higher. In either case, as the 
author shows of the Norwegian instance, the lower glacier may 
dwindle away, or grow and join the upper glacier, according as 
future climates may become milder or more cool. At. present, 
pressure caused by increase of matter falling on the apex of the 
flattened cone maintains the outward flow of these secondary 
glaciers, “and the same laws govern the movements of large 
heaps that fall from the sky, and spread their bases over large 
tracts of country.” The last remark is important, for by in- 
crease of snow in a wide region that is almost a perfect plain 
(if such a case exist), lateral motion of the mass will be produced 
by pressure alone. 

“The next ice-tool,” says Mr. Campbell, in Chapter xv., is 
the “ River-glacier.” The great snowy dome of Mont Blanc is 
an example, and from the upper feeding-ground of snow glaciers 
diverge, and pass down the valleys “like flowing rivers.” 

Justedal’s glaciers, in the Bergen district, are not much known, 
and in 1857 a trip was made to visit them, and Mr. Campbell 
justly congratulates himself that his beautiful drawing of the 
Bondhuus lake and glacier in its main features resembles that 
made by the Principal of St. Andrews in 1851. Any one fami- 
liar with glaciers will at once recognise the perfect truthfulness 
of this drawing (page 209), and of that of the “Justedal’s Is 

sre,” on page 197. The smoothly-flowing, sweeping curves of 
the latter, as the ice draining from the upper snow-plateau re- 
bounds from side to side of the winding valley, is admirably 
given, and even the veined structure of the ice on the left, 
due to pressure, is rendered with perfect truth. The steep 
cataract-like slide of the Bondhuus glacier is equally well ex- 
pressed ; while in both, the largely mammillated structure of the 
old ice-ground rocks, stretching high above the glaciers, or below 
their ends, the boulders and the perched blocks are all so truth- 
fully rendered, that they may well inspire others with a friendly 
envy; whose eyes can appreciate, but whose hands can only 
depict in dreary diagrams all the phenomena of the well-beloved 
regions of ice. To epitomize all this would be going over fami- 
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liar ground, for the external phenomena of glaciers are every- 
where the same. We must also leave scientific details till we 
come to the traveller’s larger ice-theories, and in the meanwhile 
will indulge in another extract from his journal, of a trip to visit 
the Justedal’s glaciers, simply and graphically written, and full 
of pleasant humour :— 


In September 1857.—“ Landed at Roneidet about 3, and after 
getting food from its hospitable inhabitants, set off at 4 with a boy, 
and a horse to carry my goods up the Justedal. 

“The track follows the river, winding up a deep narrow gorge 
between enormous rocky hills. Here and there is a stony plain, the 
débris of a glacier, overgrown with trees; but. distant views there 
were none. I had to walk hard to save daylight. At the end of twelve 
long miles by pedometer, I found myself at a farm, and as I walked 
up I heard a fiddle. I thought that promised fun, so walked in and 
asked for quarters. I found four or five tall strapping young fellows 
—the best grown men I have seen in Norway—and a girl to match, 
sitting about a long table listening to the music, while the girl brushed 
her long frowsy locks with a carding comb. There was a general 
promise of fleas about the place, but I tucked my trousers into my 
socks, according to the old plan first learned in Greece, and sat me 
down with the family. It was dark outside, but a bright fire and a 
single candle lit up the wild unkempt heads nodding to the music. 

“T asked for old Norsk ditties, and got several. Presently a vast 
supper of porridge was produced, and the fiddle paused, while I smoked 
my pipe. 

“¢ Supper over, the fiddle began again. Presently one of the young 
giants in leather breeches sprang on the floor, seized the giantess who 
made the porridge, and began a polska. He trotted round the room, 
holding her hand, while she toddled after him. Presently the girl 
was spun round and round like a teetotum, showing such powerful 
understanding that I marvelled; and then she was seized round the 
waist, and they both twirled together. Then they ambled about as 
before, then they had another fit of spinning till they were tired; and 
then another giant took the floor alone, and performed the Halling 
dance. 

“It was an odd performance, more like tumbling than anything 
else, and when it was over they inquired if I could do anything. 

“The musie was something like reel time, so [ took the floor, and 
performed sundry reel steps, amidst the most flattering exclamations 
—‘ That karl can use his feet.’ ‘It is not the first time thou hast 
danced.’ ‘ That was supple,’ and so on. 

“So encouraged I performed ‘ Jacky-Tar,’ blushed modestly, and 
retired to bed. I had my doubts of the couch, for it was in the family 
store-room, where winter garments were hung, so turned in all stand- 
ing, and tried to sleep; but it was quite hopeless. There was a regular 
hailstorm of starving fleas pattering down upon my face from the 
winter clothing, creeping about my feet, and getting through my 
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armour everywhere. I stood it for some time, but at last I jumped 
up, gathered my wraps, and marched out of doors. I believe they 
would have picked my bones before morning if I had stayed in the 
bed. I found a barn, open at both ends, with some straw, and there 
camped. Presently the moon rose over a lofty hill, and I began to 
rejoice in the agreeable change, and to enjoy the view; but for me 
there was no rest that night. I had a whole colony with me, and 
they were industrious fleas. I got up twice, stripped, and shook my 
clothes ; but it was all in vain. No sooner laid down than they began 
to dance polskas, hallings, and reels, up and down my arms and legs. 
At last I fell asleep in spite of them. 

“ Thursday, Sept. 3d.—I was hardly asleep when an old fellow 
awoke me. I was sleeping across the barn door, and he wanted to 
begin his work, as it was daybreak. I was too sleepy to stir, so he 
rummaged about amongst the straw and departed; but he was soon 
back again with my host, exclaiming, that this ‘ fremande karl’ was a 
‘frisk person,’ because he was sleeping out, but that he must go away 
from there. They stirred me up, and showed me to a hay-shed, so I 
took my plaid once more and flitted. 

‘“‘ There was a grand lot of dry hay, and I was about to throw myself 
upon it, when I perceived a dog curled up in a nest; the next step 
was almost into the mouth of my boy, who was sound asleep, and 
covered with hay ; the next I found a vacant corner for myself, and 
took it, when, to my wonder, up sprang the dancing giantess, over 
whom I must have walked. She shook her long elf locks, gaped 
horridly, and departed ; and I went really to sleep at last. 

“ At 7 I was stirred up once more, fed on potatoes and cold water, 
and departed. As soon as I got to a river I bathed, and routed the 
hostile army.” 


We like a man who takes comfortably to potatoes and water 
for breakfast when he can get nothing better; and further on 
we might possibly appreciate his inability to manage “greasy 
porridge,” while we clearly sympathize with his love of sitting 
“on the highest rock he could find for an hour, gazing and 
dreaming as one must dream when so placed. I can neither 
explain nor express the pleasure which it gives me to sit thus 
perched on a rocky point, high above the visible world, and 
glower and dream alone; but here I had my fill of mountains 
and solitude.” The pleasure is none the less that it cannot be 
easily expressed. David sitting perhaps no higher than his 
house-top, knew the feeling when, looking at the distant moun- 
tains, he longed for the wings of a dove. 

On his way down from the rock, Mr. Campbell shot four 
ptarmigan, “to the intense joy of Thugu, the boy, who kept 
exclaiming, ‘Ney! ney! he shoots inthe air! Ney! ney! ney! 
I was not sorry, for I thought of dinner;” and when he got 
back to his hostess, having eaten but little food for some days, 
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“T was not going to trust my spoil to the old woman to ruin ; 
so I took my birds to a log, plucked a couple, cut them up, 
washed them, and set them to boil with a lot of potatoes in a 
large black pot. The result, eaten in the dark, was a feast such 
as aldermen never taste, and cannot imagine; and the pipe and 
the sound sleep in the hay that followed were as good in their 
own way as the feast.” 

To the northern folk themselves, the living glaciers and: the 
old ice-worn fjords are mysterious. The same feeling, gener- 
ated by loneliness, exists in the muirs and dreamy sea-lochs 
of Scotland, and on the wide heaths of Westmoreland and 
Yorkshire, the blood of whose inhabitants is derived from 
Northern races. From the fat plains of England all popular 
mystery has long since departed. “A boatman,” says Mr. 
Campbell, “ declared that his mother, when a girl, had seen a 
flock of mysterious cows near the Folge Fond at Yiggra Stola. 
They vanished, and they were ‘ Huldra Beasto.” On _ the 
south side of the Hardanger Fjord, under the snows of the Folge 
Fond, “according to peasants, are seven parishes, which were 
overwhelmed for their wickedness. The church-bells may still 
be heard ringing on certain holy days.” It is curious how uni- 
versal traditions of this kind are respecting the burial of towns 
and cities, generally under lakes. It is well known to Welsh- 
men that a great sea-dyke once stretched from St. David’s Head 
in Pembrokeshire to the west point of Lleyn in Caernarvon- 
shire, which forms the north horn of Cardigan Bay. The son 
of Seithyn, Seithenyn, King of Dyfed, who was much given 
to carousing, neglected the dyke, and one night, while he was 
feasting, it gave way, and the Cantref-gwaelod,—the Lowland 
Hundred,—with sixteen fortified towns and all its villages, 
was buried under the waters of what is now Cardigan Bay. 
Many years ago the writer of these remarks was informed by 
a lady at Fishguard that she knew an old lady who, sitting 
on a calm Sunday on Penslade, and looking at the sea, saw, as 
in a vision, all the Cantref-gwaelod, with its towns and villages, 
rise out of the sea, while the church-bells rang, and then she 
knew the tradition to be true. Fishermen still sometimes see 
parts of the walls of the towns in quiet days, when the sea is 
clear, and profane geologists declare them to be trap-dykes, or 
massive jointed reefs of Cambrian grit. 

The journeys, from the journals of which the foregoing 
extracts are made, took place in Southern Norway, and the 
lesson learned from these excursions is, “that a local land-ice 

1 Let those who care to know more of this subject consult the Traditions 


concerning the Submersion of Ancient Cities, by the Bishop of St. David's, 
published, I believe, in 1858. 
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system consists of a number of revolving water-systems, which 
rise up from warm regions, move in the air, fall on cold solid 
rock, glide and flow from it ; carving hollows on hill-sides, and 
leaving tracks everywhere on the downward path which leads 
water down to the sea from a block of high land.” Again, “ The 
whole is a local system, whose source is in the clouds (or rather 
in the sea which feeds the clouds), and whose base rests on a 
rock-plateau, which is wearing away to the amount of the mud 
carried to the sea by rivers.” With such facts before them in 
many mountain regions, it is curious to find that some distin- 
guished modern geologists scarcely recognise glaciers as great 
denuding agents at all. They look on them as accidental 
adjuncts of high mountain ranges that have done but little in 
the way of wasting and moulding the earth’s surface, just as 
others, who are familiar enough with running water, are unable 
to realize the scooping out of great systems of valleys by that 
busy agent, aided by landslips from hill-sides, great and small, 
that in a geological sense are of frequent occurrence. Moun- 
tain glaciers and mountain torrents and rivers act alike in this 
respect. Both deepen their beds. On or into both, earth and 
rocks are always falling. The glacier bears downwards on its 
surface most of this matter that does not find its way to the 
bottom through crevasses and moulins, and the river carries it 
away, and rolls and grinds it into powder. And in many a deep 
valley, on the sides of which the horizontally-bedded rocks rarely 
show any fractures or faults, the practised eye readily infers that 
the form of the ground proves the excavation of valleys by 
streams ; and, as Mr. Darwin remarks, the wonder is, listening 
through the night to the never-ceasing rattle of descending 
stones on the Andes, that the mountains stand so long under 
this incessant and irresistible power. 

The local glaciers of part of Norway are in the same latitudes 
as the Faré Isles and Northern Scotland ; and it has long been 
known that this Norwegian area “ was formerly covered by one 
large local system which still hovers over it ;” for all the moun- 
tain sides, now bare of ice, are, as in the Alps, ice-worn and 
smoothed, and every fjord from end to end shows the signs of 
the grinding of vast glaciers that once filled what are now sea- 
valleys, compared with which the Norway glaciers of to-day are 
merely of pigmy size. “If there be a star of ice-marks on the 
oval block which forms Southern Norway, there ought to be a 
herring-bone pattern on the long ridge which stretches” from 
the North Cape through the mass of the peninsula; and Mr. 
Campbell gives the results of his experience in the middle and 
more northern regions, mixed with curiously interesting descrip- 
tions of men and animals, so well told, that all classes of readers 
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excepting the extra high-and-dry scientific school, must take 
pleasure in them. Two or three more of these descriptions we 
must quote before turning to the main theory of the glacial 
period. 

In September 1850, finding there was nothing to eat at 
Finstuga but potatoes and cold water, he drove on, and on the 
journey at Arvet, among other things, saw a pretty little woman 
who “had a large leathern knapsack on her back. . . . Pre- 
sently she turned her head, and addressed the contents with 
‘Er du waukin du?’ Down came the bundle, and out of it 
came a rosy-cheeked baby with large blue eyes, dressed in full 
Dahl costume.” He then drove to Skattungebyn, “ because it 
was ‘a poor place in the mountains,” and on the way was 
joined by two carriages “filled with swells who had been to a 
wedding,” and the whole parish turned out to see them. 


“Tt was worth a journey to Sweden only to see that gathering. The 
old fellows with their clean white breeches and their yellow aprons 
crowded about us: their long hair and red caps, blue stockings and 
birch-bark shoes, were perfect : very pretty fair blue-eyed girls and 
bright-eyed boys, each a picture, climbed up the railings and peered 
over the heads of the old men; and the landlord, himself a study, 
trotted about with his merry face, shaking hands with everybody in 
turn, and talking the most incomprehensible of Dahlska. The priest 
told me that it was very rare for a traveller to come that road at all. 

“ The swells being gone, I ordered some porridge, and took posses- 
sion of the room, intending to be quiet, but I had reckoned without 
my host. First one old picture, and then another, walked in, and 
after saluting me, gravely seated itself; and so they filled the room, 
to my delight. 

‘“‘ We were soon as thick as thieves, and I had to answer a string of 
questions. 

“Were we Christians in England? Had we schools? Had we 
Bibles ? 

“For answer I produced mine, and for many minutes there were 
loud exclamations of wonder at the beauty of the book, and the unin- 
telligible language. Then we had to read a bit to hear what it was 
like, and then an old fellow read the same bit in Swedish to compare 
the two. Next they set to play on a queer square instrument with 
one string which lay on the table, but as no one was good at it a girl 
was summoned. She was neat and trim as a Sunday maiden could 
be, fresh and rosy; her jacket was of sheepskin, beautifully dressed, 
with fringes of white curly wool round the wrists and skirt ; her petti- 
coat was blue, and like a crimped collar ; her stockings were red, and 
her shoes of the true Dahl pattern—the upper leather embroidered, 
and with a large flap like a Highland brogue; the sole of birch bark, 
two inches thick, with a small square peg in the middle of the foot 
instead of a heel. With her psalmodicon on a rough deal table, with 
a single candle shining on her earnest face, with old long-haired 
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wrinkled faces and twinkling eyes all about her, and a background of 
brown wood, she looked like a Dutch picture come to life. The lassie 
had a sweet voice and sang well. 

“ At last my party broke up, and wishing me a hearty good-night 
all round, they thanked me for my ‘agreeable company’ with great 
politeness, and left me to repose in sheepskin sheets.”’ 


In 1849, on the 14th of July, he “found Robert Chambers” 
at Kaafjord measuring the heights of old sea-terraces, the re- 
sults of which are recorded in Mr. Chambers’s well-known book 
on Ancient Sea Margins; and these raised sea-marks play an 
important part in Mr. Campbell’s views of the cause of a 
glacial climate in the northern regions of Europe, bearing as 
they do on its past submergence. It must have been delightful 
to see Mr. Chambers playing “Scotch tunes on a flute to the 
deer, and the seals, and the Lapps, in the quiet and still twilight 
of a Northern night,” and dreaming “of the wonder which the 
melodies rouse.” 

On the 31st of August in the same year, with a comrade he 
set off from Alten to walk over the mountains to Sweden. 


“We were a curious lot certainly. 

“First marched Abraham, a little, wiry, wrinkled, sandy-haired 
man, with a scrubby beard, dressed in a reindeer cap, turned up with 
blue. His body was draped in a mangy reindeer pesk; a thing like a 
shirt, made fast about the waist with a girdle, from which dangled a 
knife. His legs were clad in a pair of yellow comagas, stuffed with 
grass; and on his back he bore about thirty pounds of smoked salmon. 
The tails of the fish wagged and flapped like a couple of fins, one on 
each side, as he trudged steadily on, with a short black wooden pipe 
in his cheek. 

‘“‘He was the picture of a savage. His father was a Quain and his 
mother a Lapp; he gets drunk when he can, and knows the country 
by day or night, in summer or winter, for hundreds of miles, whether 
he is drunk or sober. He leaned far forward, trod on his heels, and 
shuffled over the ground at a very deceptive pace. 

“Then came a horse with a couple of Quain panniers, swathing a 
lot of deerskins for beds, a prog-basket, a bottle-holder, and my rod, 
which stuck out over the beast’s head like a bowsprit. 

“Then came my comrade, T., in a razeed brigand’s hat, shading a 
pair of blacking-brush moustaches and an unshorn chin, his shoulders 
covered with the tails of an old mackintosh sewn into a cape, and the 
rest of his rig seedy but civilized. 

“Then came a second horse with a light load, intended as a resource 
in case any one broke down. 

“Then came Ula, with one eye out, but the other as sharp as his 
nose and his temper. His dress was a black leathern cap with a peak, 
grey woollen jacket, waistcoat, and loose leggings, over which came a 
pair of the everlasting long comagas. 
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‘Then came the third horse, and then a traveller in an old kilt 
jacket, an old pair of rent trousers, a hat stuck round with feathers 
and flies, and a gun for pot-shooting. 

“T.’s dog, Fan, wriggled her stump of a tail, and ran backwards 
and forwards, stopping every now and then to fight a lemen or smell 
out a mouse; and there was a procession worthy of the backwoods.” 


Once fairly out on the misty fjeld— 

“There were grey mist, grey moss, grey stones, and grey rocks, all 
of one pattern, with here and there a bit of soft marsh, covered with 
dwarf mountain rhododendron, dwarf birch, shrubs, and multiber. 
Occasionally a golden plover flew screaming into the mist as we 
approached his domains, and now and then enormous white owls 
appeared like mountain ghosts, screeched at us, and vanished. . .. 

“Once the mist lifted and showed us a glimpse of the distant coun- 
try; and a more dreary, desolate, cheerless waste would be hard to 
find.!_ There were lakes and stones, rock and deer moss, as far as the 
eye could reach, without a hill, almost without a marked feature to im- 
press it on the memory; and yet I see it now as I saw it then—A 
grey sea of rounded rocks; a flock of wild geese sailing overhead below 
the mist; and a large white owl, as big as an eagle, perched like a 
milestone upon a great block in the foreground ; horses and men look- 
ing damp and shiny, and clouds of smoke rising from hides, jackets, 
and newly-lit pipes.” 


On this day’s march they came “upon a colony of fjeld-rev 
—mountain-foxes. They had drilled a sand-hill as full of holes 
as a rabbit-warren. Our first notice of their presence was a 
sharp angry yelp from a little fellow perched as sentinel on the 
top; he was answered from all sides, and in a moment they had 
all scampered home and were out of sight. . . . They seemed 
about the size of small terriers, and looked grey in the dusk.” 

“Provender getting low” by the 2d September, they were 
forced to carry guns for pot-shooting, for T. also seems to be a 
sportsman who loves a hunt in more ways than one. Lakes 
innumerable met them at every turn,-—a characteristic feature 
in all Northern ice-worn scenery, both European and American. 
“We lunched in the rain on the shore of a lake under an ex- 
tempore tent made of luggage and plaids, birch-trees and fish- 
ing-rods ;” and reaching Mars Elv by 5.30 the men wanted to 
camp, but T. insisted on pushing on to Bingasjerve ; and as our 
traveller stood neuter, “at last T. carried his point.” The result 
was that a horse sprained his fetlock in fording the river; the 
men had to re-stuff their boots with dry grass; they lost an 
hour, and “were drenched like drowned rats.” But they plodded 
on, the “men growling all the time,” in the dark, among tumbled 


1 «Tt is exactly like the high country near Reykjavik, except that the 
stones are volcanic in Iceland.” 
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rocks, precipices, and in a wood of birches on a steep hill-side, 
“where the poor horses went tumbling about like drunken men ;” 
into a lake, into a river, into a dense drenching thicket of wil- 
low, at last with one final tumble of the lame horse, they reached 
Bingasjerve. “But instead of ‘a roaring fire and a welcome’ 
there was no one here, so we marched in and took possession of 
everything we wanted. First, we made a fire, then a stew; and 
we rolled ourselves upon the floor at one in the morning. 

“T don’t know that I was ever more knocked up; and I was 
somewhat wroth with my chum for saying that it was all the 
fault of Abo. I held my tongue till I had smoked a pipe, and 
then the wrath went off with the smoke; and we slept side by 
side in peace and harmony.” 

The horse was so lame that the party had to stop all next day 
in and about a house where nets, poles, boat, deer-skins, teapot, 
“Finsk Bible on a shelf with a page turned down; in short, the 
whole tenement as the tenant left it in spring, and as he hoped 
to find it in autumn. It speaks well for the wandering Lapps, 
and for the solitude of the place.” Solitary indeed; for except 
their party “and the mosquitoes, there was not a living crea- 
ture seen all day ;” and they seem only to have had one reiper, 
shot the day before, to stew and devour; but next day, on the 
march, meeting every now and then with coveys of these birds, 
they made up for yesterday’s short commons by stewing three 
for lunch and dinner. By and by, from the top of a hill they 
saw their destination, Kautokeino, in the distance; and every- 
where, as far as the eye could reach, “the same rolling sea of 
grey moss-clad rocks, birches, lakes, bogs, and stones.” The 
book abounds with similar descriptions of scenery, all given in 
a few words, so well chosen, that any one who knows the agents 
by which the land has been modelled, at once recognises the north, 
and the action of vanished ice, even though, in dropping on a 
chance passage, he might not be aware at first to what region of 
the world the description referred. 

After the passage of one of the bad bogs noted above, “the 
horses began to flag; their master growled; and then we came 
to a birch wood and a river.” 


“ Kautokeino had been seen, so T. wanted to goon. Ula wanted 
to stop, so did Abo; it was a fine night, and I had no wish for another 
scramble in the dark, so I voted, and turned the scale. The place 
seemed made for a camp, so I declared my intention of stopping there 
with the horses. T. would go on to the houses with Abo, but Abo 
was of a different opinion. He explained that the ford was up to his 
breast, and that he could not swim; and, by the time the river had 
been examined and the argument finished, we had a fire lighted and a 
shelter made. It looked snug, so T. joined our party. A deerskin on 
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the ground, a gaff-stick for a ridge-pole, and a plaid, made a tent; a 
roaring fire and a brew of coffee, and a reiper roasted in his feathers, 
a jorum of hot punch and a long jaw, kept us well employed till 
past eleven; and then we drew on our sleeping boots, put on great- 
coats, crept into our nests, and slept like tops. Once I awoke, being 
too hot, and found that Abo had piled up a bonfire. He was grinning 
at me through the smoke. We grinned mutually for some time, then 
I took an observation of my comrade’s long legs, which projected from 
his shelter in a highly picturesque fashion; and then I rolled over 
again and slept till seven. I would not give such travelling for the 
best down bed in Windsor,”—says the young writer, then, we presume, 
not many years escaped from Eton. 

“ Our way now lay through a wood of well-grown birches growing 
upon sand-hills. ‘There were paths and tracks, and here and there 
patches of bare sand, where we could see the tracks of men, and dogs, 
and cows. Here, too, we found the track of the army of lemens which 
we had met on the fjeld. They seemed to have marched in a com- 
pact body, following the beaten path where there was one, and taking 
the best road everywhere. Here and there lay the body of a defunct 
straggler, to prove that the tracks were really what they seemed; but 
there was not a live lemen to be seen anywhere. What odd little 
brutes these are! They march, as if by agreement, from some un- 
known eastern point, and invade Norway like a swarm of locusts. 
They swim rivers, climb hills, burrow holes everywhere, and gnaw and 
nibble everything till they reach the sea. Even then they strike out 
westward, for the islands get full of them. At last they disappear as 
mysteriously as they came. No one knows whence they come or 
where they go; but every two or three years they arrive in shoals as 
I saw them, and after a time they vanish. They abound in North 
America. 

“The first lemen I ever saw was at Bosekaap, in 1849. Late one 
evening, when night was beginning to show, my host and I were smok- 
ing about the doors, while a dog was running about near the house. 
Suddenly we heard a scrimmage near an outhouse, the barking of the 
dog, and the sharp angry chattering note of some other creature. My 
host exclaimed, ‘The lemens are come,’ ran off to the scene of action, 
and came back panting with a yellow animal like a marmot, but no 
bigger than a small rat. From that day whenever we went into the 
woods we found lemens, and smaller black creatures like short-tailed 
mice. They swim rivers, and trout eat them, for I have several times 
cut freshly-swallowed lemens and mice out of trout which took my flies 
in the Alten.” 


At Kautokeino they were entertained by Mr. Rout, who “had 
set up for himself here as handlesmand.” Mrs. Rout came from 
Tromsé, and “spoke of her former dwelling and her friends as a 
London lady might if fate had married her to a wild Highlander. 
. . . For dinner there were roast wild goose, jam, French beans, 
and a bottomless meat-pie, wine and liquor, rum; and silver 
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spoons and forks to eat with. The lady handed her dishes, and 
ate as if by sufferance ;” a custom we have seen in a modified 
form in other parts of Europe. “Dinner over, we all bowed and 
and said ‘Tak for mad.’ The host said, ‘Thanks for your agree- 
able company ;’ and then we put the chairs against the wall, 
shook hands, and fell to work upon pipes and palaver.” 

During the repast a lean hungry tribe of dogs were working 
outside at his “ prog-basket.” “They opened it; stole a goose ; 
upset the pepper; and were deep in a jar of butter when they 
were discovered and driven away.” 

Soon after their departure— 

“Ula informed me that he had lost the brandy-keg. Now, this had 
been newly-filled, and our friends were noted topers; so I suspected 
roguery. ‘You go back and find it,’ said I, ‘and I will go on with 
Abo.’ 

“¢ But,’ said Ula, ‘TI don’t know the way.’ 

“¢Then go to Kautokeino, and get a guide.’ 

“* But I have no money,’ quoth Ula. 

““¢'Then I will lend you some, and take it off your pay.’ 

“¢ Will you wait a moment,’ said Ula, ‘and I will go back? it can’t 
be far ;’ and so we waited. 

“Those who hide can find; and, in a few minutes, Ula came shout- 
ing with the keg under his arm.” 


Having forded the Alten, and found the hut in the dark, the 
master and his wife “turned out all standing” to welcome their 
guests ; and the rousing of the family next morning is described 
in the following graphic morsel :— 


“ September 6th.—Rose from my lair at six, stepped over Ula, and 
went out to reconnoitre. It looked bad, so returned to my deerskin. 
Presently the family began their toilette. 

“ First the master kicked off the deerskins, and turned his legs out 
of his box, then he scratched his head and lit a pipe, and scratched 
again all over and round about, and then the operation was ended, for 
he rose and went out. 

“Then Ula got off the floor and scratched himself, and he was 
ready. 

“Then Abo and his two bed-fellows tumbled out somehow, and 
yawned, and stretched, and scratched themselves all over; then they 
slipped their deerskin shirts over their heads, and stuck knives into 
their girdles, and looked as fresh as if they had washed. 

“Then all hands began stuffing comagas with grass, and I thought 
it time to move. In a few minutes we too had shaken ourselves, and 
rolled up our beds, and were busy about our breakfast. 

“My little neighbour, the child, was now pulled out by an old 
woman, and the little wretch looked so pretty with its bright eyes and 
its miniature fur dress, that I gave it a lump of sugar, and sketched it 
while T. boiled the kettle.” 
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After a long day’s march they got into fresh quarters. In 
the morning a family toilette was performed something like the 
preceding, “and when breakfast was over we offered them a 
dram, which they refused.” 

“ Meantime the old man” (the host) “had set to reading aloud 
from the big Bible; and for the first time I heard Finsk well. It was 
a sonorous, grand language, full of broad vowels and soft consonants, 
every second word a dactyl. I could almost fancy it ancient Greek, 
with its diphthongs. 

‘“‘ No one seemed to attend, or to stop from working. The reading 
over, I sketched Abo, while Ula and the fat damsel began again. I 
fancied I could gather the drift of this palaver; and I was right. On 
arriving, I had served out a dram, and in the morning I had offered 
another ; and now it appeared that the household were teetotallers, 
and grievously shocked.” 

They had for some time crossed the watershed, and when they 
reached the river Muonio, opposite Karasoando, “ Tall, well- 
grown, long-haired men, dressed in grey woollen jackets, loose 
leggings, and comagas,” ferried them over to Sweden from 


Russia. In sixty hours they had walked about two hundred 
English miles, and so ended this part of their journey. 
We have indulged in these quotations to show the admirable 


stuff of which the book is made, for the benefit of those readers 
who may not be so much attracted by scientific descriptions 
and discussions, though these also are done in a manner so 
masterly that they cannot fail to draw universal attention. Mr. 
Campbell’s “eye for a country,” as geologists say, is perfect, 
and any one who has travelled widely with his eyes open will 
fully realize the physical character of the north of Scandinavia 
from the following brief descriptions :— 

‘“‘ The journey may be done by an easier route. Boats can be poled 
up the Alten to the falls, and dragged for a short distance; then, by 
‘sticking’ up past Kautokeino and Mortana, a chain of lakes with a 
few portages leads all the way to the Muonio river by water. 

‘“‘ A similar route leads up the Tana to a chain of lakes which com- 
municate with the head waters of the Kemi river. It is therefore 
possible to travel in a boat nearly all the way from the North Sea, and 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Bothnia, by several routes. 

“Tn 1851, I conversed with a man who had actually travelled from 
sea to sea with a boat, which he and his comrades dragged over one 
low neck of land, about an English mile wide. 

‘ All the portages are over low necks of land, which separate ad- 
joining lakes, and there is no high ground all the way. 

“ The winter tracks follow lakes and rivers, for flat ice makes a good 
road.” 


It reads like a description of parts of Canada, Labrador, or 
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the far North-west, and the similarity of strings of lakes, rivers, 
and portages, is due to the same geological causes. The rocky 
formations are in great part the same, and both have been 
dressed in the same way during a “ glacial period.” 

The temptation to quote from Mr. Campbell’s pages is almost 
irresistible, and we wish that space would allow of full notes on 
the descent of the Muonio river on the frontiers of Russia and 
Sweden, of the fierce rapids, of the sturdy steersmen plying 
their spade-handled paddles, one of whom “ chewed his quid, 
and guided the boat with the skill of a London cabman in a 
crowd.” In the turmoil of rocks and water “our pilot only 
grasped his paddle the tighter, and set his teeth, and off we 
went ... the high bow slapping hard into the waves; but 
skill and coolness were at the helm. . . . The old boat writhed 
and cracked from stem to stern, and pitched headlong into the 
waves, till I thought she must part or founder. . . . I know 
nothing grander than such a torrent, unless it be the rolling 
Atlantic, and nothing gives me such an idea of irresistible force 
as Atlantic waves after a storm.” 

We commend to all readers the delightful description of a 
farm in Russian Lapland (vol. i. p. 292), the women and girls 
hanging up sheaves of corn, the rough sledge drawn by a young 
bull, the men of wildest and dirtiest exterior, the short and 
brawny bandy-legged smith, with his bare arms folded on his 
breast, his flaming red hair, standing “ out on end like the sun’s 
rays on a sign-post,” and the unexpected fat reindeer stag which 
trotting in unawares set all hands chattering and handling their 
knives. 

“T shall not easily forget that group. The red smith holding 
the deer’s horn and a long knife, the white bull and the yellow 
corn, some black dogs, a lot of girls with keen eyes glancing 
down from the rock, and the dark forest and blue sky behind.” 
He saw and described it with the eye of an artist, and the 
reader is not likely to forget it either. 

A fortnight later and they found their way to Copenhagen. 
During much of the way Mr. Campbell was trying to make 
what he had seen agree with the work of glaciers in Switzer- 
land, and he could not reconcile them; but, though puzzled, by 
the time they reached Haparanda, near the Gulf of Bothnia, he 
had “formed an idea that the Gulf itself was the bed of an old 
glacier.” This idea, which we shall by and bye return to, he 
has since renounced, and partly with good reason, for the ice- 
valleys of the Alps in modern times show nothing of Conti- 
nental ice on a scale like the universal glacier of North Green- 
land, and such, to say the least, any glacier must have been 
that, covering Norway and Sweden, filled the Gulf of Bothnia on 
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its course to the Baltic. Neither does the moraine-matter of 
the great undulating low-country of Switzerland and of the 
north of Italy at all resemble that of the broad-sloping water- 
shed, from 1400 to 2000 feet high, that divides the North Sea from 
the Gulf of Bothnia. It is true that in the great moraine of the 
Dora Baltea, near Ivrea, which forms a circuit of fifty miles or 
thereabout, the moraine-rubbish is sometimes stratified, and the 
same kind of stratification is apparent in the moraines left by 
the great old glacier of the Rhine that covered what is now the 
Lake of Constance, and in those of the Reuss (Lucerne) of 
Thun, and of the Rhone on their southern retreat from the Jura. 
This partial stratification of great Alpine moraines is easily 
accounted for when we consider that the petty moraines of 
existing Swiss glaciers are often dotted by, or dam up, pools of 
water on a small scale, which re-arrange the rough sediments in 
strata, and these are often buried again under later piles of 
moraine-rubbish. On the vast moraines of the so-called “ glacial 
period,” the same phenomena were in progress on a larger scale ; 
and besides, the great bodies of water that flowed from the 
gigantic glaciers of the time, must often have re-arranged the 
moraine-matter in a manner of which in Switzerland we have 
no modern example. But all this is very different in aspect 
from the sands and boulders of the wide country that forms 
the surface between the North Sea and the Gulf of Bothnia. 
But for the absence of minute details, such as might be gathered 
in a survey extending over many years, Mr. Campbell’s notes 
read like Nordenskiold’s description of the striated rocks, the 
lakes, and the Osars of Finland. 

Among the many delightful sketches in Chapter xx., there 
is one that will be read with great attention by those who 
interest themselves in the habits of the prehistoric dwellers of 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Britain, and elsewhere, who lived 
in caves and huts, were hunters by land or sea, in some cases 
before the tribes of the north knew much of domesticated 
animals. This passage refers to a short residence among the 
Lapps in 1850, when Mr. Campbell pitched his tent among 
them, and loved to watch their habits. “The presence of 
reindeer seems to indicate a mean temperature of not more 
than 34° or 36° Fahr., and when reindeer were plentiful in 
central France, that region probably, instead of a mean tem- 
perature of 55°, must have had a climate the average warmth 
of which was not higher than 34° or 36°, for that temperature 
limits the growth of plants fit for reindeer pasture, so that Lapp 
camps are seldom found above that line.” As far south as 
Bergen, where tame reindeer are kept, “they never come down 
to the sea or to rich grass pasture, but seem to prefer cold, and 
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moss which grows in cold regions. If the French deer were of 
the same nature, their existence proves a cold climate in France. 
There were plenty of them [in France], for they were eaten in 
large numbers. They could not flourish without plenty of 
moss. Moss does not grow abundantly without cold ;” and in 
the following sketch we seem to have the old manners and 
habits of these early inhabitants of Europe, modified by the 
neighbourhood of civilisation, but otherwise continued by direct 
transmission down to our own day. Men and animals have 
both retreated north, the latter pay from choice, the former 
perhaps by compulsion. 


“By the time we got up to the kotas, we had passed through some 
sharp showers. The Lapps had now arrived, and a tent was pitched 
beside the conical hut. In the kota I found a dirty old woman and a 
lot of dirty children sitting round a fire made in the middle of a ring 
of stones, and looking very picturesque in the half light that stre: med 
down through the chimney. There was a heap of gear and human 
creatures, iron pots and wooden bowls, dogs and deerskins, piled in 
admirable confusion ; and the mother was engaged i in a hunt amongst 
the tangled locks of the youngest of her brood. Not liking this neigh- 
bourhood, went out and made my own shelter, and got on a greatcoat, 
for it was cold and misty and comfortless after the warm glen. Tried 
the tent, and found a very fine-looking Lapp woman sitting on a heap 
of deer-skins, serving out coffee and reindeer cream to the clocker 
with a quaint silver spoon. She had silver bracelets and a couple of 
silver rings; and altogether, with her black hair and dark brown eyes 
glancing in the firelight, she looked eastern and magnificent. Set to 
work with the paint-box instanter, but she would not sit still for a 
moment, and it was almost dark. Gave it up, and went out amongst 
the deer, which had gathered round the camp to be milked. There 
were about six~hundred in the herd, and some old stags were quite 
magnificent. One had fourteen points on one brow antler , and about 
forty in all. He looked quite colossal in the evening mist. A small 
imp of a boy, about three feet high, and a child just able to toddle, 
were wandering about amongst the deer. The boy was amusing him- 
self by catching the largest stags with a lasso, to pull the loose velvet 
from their antlers. He never missed his throw, and when he had the 
noose round the beast’s neck, it was grand to see him set his heels on 
the ground, and haul himself in, hand over hand, till he got the noose 
round the stag’s nose. Then he had him safe and quiet, with the nose 
and neck tied together, and then they posed for a picture of savage 
life. The small imp was practising on the calves and hinds, and 
screaming at them in emulation of the bigger brother. He kept 
kicking the big stags which lay on the ground with the most perfect 
familiarity.” 

“The rain came through the tent, and in the hut it was impossible 
even to sit on the ground without bending forward. The children 
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would look over my shoulder, to my terror, so sketching was not easy. 
There were five dogs, three children, the old woman, Marcus, and 
myself; and all day long, the handsome lady from next door, and her 
husband, and a couple of quaint mangy-looking old fellows, kept 
popping in to see how the stranger got on. The kota itself was a cone 
of birch sticks and green turf, about seven feet high; and twelve or 
fourteen in diameter. It was close quarters, but the scene was worth 
the discomfort. No one seemed to care a rap for rain, or fear colds, 
more than the deer. Breakfast consisted of milk and cheese and 
boiled fish ; and whenever any dish had been used the old dame care- 
fully wiped it out with her crooked forefinger, and then licked the 
finger and every attainable place in the dish itself. It was wonderful 
to see her dexterity, and to hear her talk while she polished the dish. 
When one of the children spilt some milk on its deerskin dress, it was 
all gathered and licked up with the same tongue which found time to 
scold the offender. 

“ Dinner was reindeer’s flesh boiled. The children cracked the 
bones on the stones after they had polished the outside ; and they 
sucked up the marrow; then the dogs, who had not dared to steal. 
were called in their turn, and got the scraps. Wooden bowls were 
set apart for the dogs.” 


After a pretty long experience of Lapps, Mr. Campbell decides 
that they are not hospitable. “No Lapp has ever offered me 
so much as a scrap of food, or a drop of milk; but every Lapp 
I know was ready to sell anything, and greedy for silver, which 
is hoarded and hidden underground.” A good deal of it 
must be lost in this way, to be recovered long hence, like the 
old torques and brooches of the Celt, while the “polished” 
bones split for marrow, and afterwards thrown to the dogs, 
remind the reader of the old populations round whose squalid 
huts rose the kjokken-méddings of Denmark. 

It is now time more definitely to touch upon Mr. Camp- 
bell’s opinions of what were and are the causes of “ glacial 
periods” in different parts of the northern hemisphere, form- 
ing episodes in what geologists call the Post-Pliocene epoch. 
How to obtain cold so extreme as to have produced immense 
glaciers, fleets of icebergs, and sheets of coast ice, in regions 
where these agents are either altogether unknown or only (by 
comparison) feebly developed, is the question; and the author of 
Frost and Fire decides in favour of geographical changes in the 
distribution of land and sea, having been sufficient, by help of 
old ocean currents, to account for all the marks and signs of 
ancient ice that have yet been observed both in Europe and 
North America. This he does without adopting the extreme 
case hypothetically brought forward by Lyell, that if all the 
land of the world were gathered round the poles, the world 
would be extremely cold, whereas if almost all the land were 
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collected round the equator, the average temperature of the 
surface of the earth would be seriously raised. Wisely, he 
either ignores or rejects most of the old theories, parts of which 
still now and then crop out, and help to support some novel 
theory of the “glacial period.” Few geologists or physical 
philosophers adopt any of these, especially since some of them, 
on seemingly good grounds, have begun to insist that “glacial 
periods” are recurrent, and that ice-borne boulder-stones occur 
in other formations besides the “Till,” and range far back in 
Tertiary, and even in Paleozoic time. If this be true, the 
doctrine that internal heat ever seriously affected external 
climate in any part of known geological time falls to thie 
ground, even were there no other reasons to prove it, con- 
nected with life and the absence of extreme alteration by 
heat of the lower beds of thick stratified formations. The 
supposition of Poisson, that our system has in former times 
passed through hotter and colder regions of space, fares no 
better, for space has no. temperature to measure, and as we 
derive no sensible heat now from any of the stars except our 
own sun, it is impossible to believe that we could do so without 
approaching so near to some other source of heat that all the 
arrangements of our solar system would be deranged. Neither 
will astronomers allow that cold and hot climates can be pro- 
duced by the shifting of the earth’s axis of rotation, owing to 
the formation of groups or chains of mountains in regions 
removed from the equator, and the theory that the phenomena 
of the glacial period were caused by “a higher temperature of 
the ocean than that which obtains at present,’? does not gain 
ground among geologists, who cannot reconcile it with what 
they consider to be positive geological facts that point in an 
opposite direction. 

All the world interested in these matters knows that after 
Agassiz had spent years in examining the structure, movements, 
and geological effects produced by Swiss glaciers, he not only 
confirmed the old opinion of Venetz, that they once were 
of prodigiously larger dimensions than at present, but also, 
travelling over great part of the British Islands and other 
regions of Northern Europe, he announced that the mountains 
of the Highlands, Wales, Ireland, etc., had all maintained their 
glaciers, and further, that such local systems of snow-drainage 
were not sufficient to account for all the observed phenomena 


1 Journal of the Geological Society, 1855, p. 208. 

2 Ably argued by Professor Frankland. Higher temperature, he says, 
produced increased evaporation, condensation, and precipitation; while the 
cloudy atmosphere prevented the sun’s rays from melting in summer what 
fell in winter. 
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of a more general glaciation. The polishing and grooving of 
rocks, and also the characters of great part of the boulder-clay, 
were such that, in his opinion, they pointed to something more 
universal. By these investigations he founded the first en- 
larged idea of what geologists now call the “glacial period,” 
declaring that great part of the land of both the Northern and 
Southern hemispheres had been covered with coatings of glacier- 
ice, thickest by far towards the poles, which spread southward 
from the North Pole, and northward from the South, grinding and 
grooving the rocks over which the sheets passed. In Europe, 
while still working south, or later, as it declined in size by 
change of climate, this great glacier system gradually deposited 
those masses of clay and “wandering stones” now known to 
Scotch geologists as the till, or boulder clay. A few men like 
Buckland boldly followed Agassiz in this grand conception, 
but the greater number of the first geologists in Britain and on 
the Continent of Europe shrunk from what seemed to them a 
mere wild speculation. Swiss, French, Italian, English, and 
German geologists even denied the great original spreading of 
Alpine glaciers northward to the flank of the Jura, and south- 
ward far into the plains of Piedmont and Lombardy ; and to 
his latest days the illustrious Von Buch would not allow 
that the glaciers of Switzerland had ever been, so to speak, a 
single metre larger than at present. Men of eminence are even 
now living on the flanks of the Alps, and in England, who 
entertain a kind of invincible repugnance to the idea, and who 
can scarcely account for the steady growth of an opinion 
younger than theirs, which they can scarcely resist, but which 
seems to them little short of a species of insanity, when 
applied to the glaciation by terrestrial ice of Continental 
areas, far larger than the regions bordering the Alps. In 
Britain, some geologists could not for a long time even see 
the evidence of minor glaciers in the Highlands of Scotland, 
Cumberland, Wales, and Ireland; and their Continental com- 
rades were equally sceptical about the occurrence of bypast 
glaciers in the Vosges, the Black Forest, and other mountain 
clusters on the Continent of Europe. If they could not see 
this, now evident to so many, far less likely were they to allow 
the possibility of the greater generalization of Agassiz, that 
glacier-ice once covered almost universally a vast portion of the 
Northern hemisphere. The subject was ridiculed, and in the 
main it has only been by slow degrees, first that local glaciers, 
originating in the snow-drainage of minor clusters of mountains 
have been allowed, and, secondly, that a younger generation have 
adopted the larger theory of Agassiz in whole or with various 
modifications. Mr. Campbell, however, still rejects it; while 
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Agassiz, having worked at the glacier and iceberg phenomena 
of North America, adheres to his theory, and indeed only sees 
in these phenomena additional reasons for sticking to his old 
faith. 

After a great deal of this kind of opposition in Britain and 
elsewhere, one of the phases through waich the “ glacial theory” 
passed, was the admission that whac is now called ice-borne 
drift, was not deposited by tumultuous currents of water caused 
by the sudden upheaval of hypothetical land in the north, but 
that over Britain, and the north of Europe generally, all the 
upper shell-bearing boulder beds were drifted on coast ice, 
and on icebergs that broke from glaciers which descended to 
the sea from the mountains of Scotland, Cumberland, and the 
adjoining counties, Wales, and chiefly from the great Scandi- 
navian chain. This was a great point gained, being founded 
on facts collected all over the north of Europe. The same kind 
of argument equally applies to North America. 

teasoning on facts connected with the erratic boulder drift, 
Mr. Campbell rejects the great sheet of northern glacier ice in- 
ferred by Agassiz, and attempts to prove that, exclusive of the 
effects produced by special glaciers in ranges and clusters of 
mountains, all the ice-ground surfaces of the lower grounds of 
Europe and America, and of much of the mountains, may be 
satisfactorily explained by the theory, that just as there is a 
“glacial period” in Greenland now, marked by a nearly uni- 
versal glacier there, and just as there is a “drift” glacial period 
in the Western Atlantic, marked by the rubbish that drops 
from southward-floating icebergs ; so in Europe, now so mild 
because of the Gulf Stream, there was a time when, by partial 
submergence, similar conditions prevailed. Then a great cur- 
rent from the North Sea swept round the shores of Norway 
down to the Gulf of Bothnia, and through the Baltic; the sea 
was frozen in winter east and west, all round the Scandinavian 
shores; and vast bodies of floating ice and icebergs grinding 
along the coast cooled the sea, condensed fogs, which inter- 
cepted the heat of the sun, and produced on the half-submerged 
land of Scandinavia, and even of Britain, a climate and glaciers 
like those of the Greenland of to-day, only smaller, because 
of the minor area of land to be drained of snow. Green- 
land, he says, is undergoing a “glacial period” now, and 
on this point all men are agreed who think upon the subject, 
though some may also suspect that formerly it was still more 
deeply buried under snow and ice. Scandinavia, Britain, 
and the rest of Europe, as far south as the plains of Lom- 
bardy, underwent a “glacial period” like that of the modern 
Greenland in times geologically not long bypast. The great 
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moraines of Piedmont and Lombardy are now covered by orch- 
ards and vineyards, and the thirsty traveller ploughs ankle-deep 
through the dusty roads; where glaciers once filled the valleys 
in Wales, snow rarely lies deep for a fortnight ; in Scandinavia 
glaciers are chiefly confined to the high fjelds ; and even at the 
North Cape the heat of summer in the sun is disagreeably 
oppressive ; and in all but the southern parts of Scandinavia, 
this sea-warmed area lies in latitudes the same as those of 
the southern half of Greenland, which, except on the coasts 
of the south, is covered with a universal sheet of glacier- 
ice. The conditions, therefore, says Mr. Campbell, prevail now 
in and round Greenland that once prevailed on and round 
Scandinavia. Cold ice-bearing currents from the pole surround 
the former land and cool it, and glacier-ice covers it. Cold ice- 
bearing currents bear bergs far to the south, along the shores of 
North America, and deposit drift, and the glaciers of Greenland 
and the icebergs of the West Atlantic produce effects in all 
respects comparable to those of the so-called “ glacial period” of 
old times in the interior of the continents of Europe and America. 
What Greenland is now, Scandinavia, half submerged, was once. 
Arctic currents, bearing icebergs and stones, once overspread a 
vast part of the continent of North America (and on any hypothe- 
sis this is true); and Arctic currents bearing ice-rafts along the 
shores of Scandinavia, and farther south, ground and scratched 
the hills and plains of Britain and Northern Europe, till, melting, 
they finally dropped the last relics of northern moraines in more 
southern seas. The partial submergence of Northern Europe 
during a “glacial period” is certain. More than two-thirds of 
Britain is more or less covered with “ northern drifts,’ here and 
there mixed with broken sea-shells, and its southern limit ex- 
tends from the Rhine north of Bonn, all across Europe to the 
confines of the northern half of the Ural Mountains. The same 
is the case in North America, where stratified drifts and erratic 
boulders, sometimes shell-bearing, strew the surface as far south 
as latitudes 38° and 40°. This has long been known, and Mr. 
Campbell, for his own satisfaction, has proved it in North 
America. Besides this, he insists specially on the old marine 
shell-bearing terraces that, tier above tier, mark the seaward 
slopes of the Scandinavian peninsula to a height of 600 feet 
above the sea; and reasoning from his own and other observa- 
tions on the subject, he applies the argument in such a way, 
that sandy flats on the watershed between the Gulf of Bothnia 
and the Arctic Sea are also presumed to be of marine origin. 
It is thus inferred that boulders and terraces at exceedingly 
high levels, there and elsewhere in Scandinavia, evince sub- 
mergence of the land to a far greater depth than 600 feet 
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though shells have not yet been found in them, just in the 
same way that it was long believed, after the publication of Mr. 
Darwin’s Memoir, that the parallel roads of Glen Roy are 
ancient sea-margins. Agassiz, at an earlier period, asserted 
that these parallel roads were terraces made by old lakes 
dammed up by a glacier which cut across the mouth of the 
valley, something like that which, in a small way, dams up the 
Lac de Combal on the Italian side of Mont Blane, or of the 
little Merjelen See, on the flank of the great Aletsch glacier. 
The actual amount of the extreme submergence of any part of 
Scandinavia is nowhere precisely stated, but that it was sepa- 
rated from the mainland is asserted (and we believe it), the 
total submergence being considered perhaps to have exceeded 
2500 feet. 

The evidence of sea-shells in drift on Moel Tryfan in Caer- 
narvonshire proves that Wales has been submerged nearly 1400 
feet, and later proofs, almost as clear, show that it must have 
sunk during a “ glacial period” 2000 or 2300 feet. Boulder beds 
with sea-shells are common all down the eastern coast of Eng- 
land, and in the west, in Lancashire, they have been found in 
cliffs by the sea-shore, and up to a height of 1200 feet. The 
writer of these remarks knows some of these facts from personal 
examination of the ground both in Europe and America, and 
however the explanation of the whole may be read, there is at 
all events a great amount of floating knowledge current on the 
subject of a “ glacial period” common to Europe and America, 
or of “ glacial periods” endured by these continents in different 
portions of that section of geological time, of which the present 
phase is but a part. 

But underneath the “ drift,’ which was a result of glaciation 
of some sort or other, the rocks are generally found to be 
rounded (moutonnée), ice-polished, and striated, and the point 
in debate between the disciples of Agassiz and those who think 
like Mr. Campbell, is, whether or not these ice-worn surfaces 
were chiefly produced by a general sheet of glacier-ice, cover 
ing great part of the known northern continents and islands, or 
by the southward passage of fleets of icebergs grinding over 
sea-bottoms and along coasts when the countries were half 
submerged. Neither side denies that great part of the regions 
supposed to have been so powerfully moulded by icebergs, at 
some time or other maintained their glaciers, nor yet that dur- 
ing part of the glacial period they were more or less deeply 
submerged ; but those who deny the theory of Agassiz assert 
that floating ice produced the chief part of the continental 
signs of a “ glacial period,” or of “glacial periods ;” while the 
followers of Agassiz, allowing the agency of icebergs, consider 
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that they were inadequate to produce the greater effects that 
have been attributed to them. 

The grinding and denuding power of these floating ice-islands 
must be tremendous. The ice-raft launched from the great 
glaciers of Greenland described by Lord Dufferin and Mr. 
Lamont, “ sets off,’ says Mr. Campbell, “at a rapid pace, with 
its awning of grey cloud spread, and the next thing it does is 
to cool the air, sea, and climate. . . . The pace of an Alpine 
glacier, according to Forbes and the best authorities, is four feet 
in twenty-four hours at the utmost,” and “ incidentally, Lamont 
gives the pace of the ice-float . . . at five miles an hour (from 
Spitzbergen), from north-east to south-west. So a maximum 
velocity of two inches an hour (in a glacier) grows to 316,800 
per hour. Amongst the Thousand Isles the rate of the Arctic 
current is estimated by Lamont at seven or eight miles an hour. 
“So the power of a glacier on shore is nothing to the power of 
the same glacier afloat,” and “no one seems to have considered 
the system as one great denuding engine.” 

The depth of an iceberg in the sea depends on the mass and 
shape of the ice, and on the quantity of moraine matter with 
which it may chance to be loaded. “Small icebergs about 
Spitzbergen are sometimes 1000 yards in circumference and 
200 feet in thickness,” or at least 180 feet under water, and on 
the coasts of Greenland bergs are of prodigiously greater size ; 
and if Kane’s inference be correct, that one of the glaciers he 
saw was 3000 feet thick, there may be floating bergs of all 
sizes ploughing along sea-bottoms at depths up to more than 
2500 feet, with or against the wind, wherever the deep-sea 
currents may carry them. It is a strange sight. The only 
large iceberg we ever chanced to see seemed like a white 
and blue island, as large as the Bass Rock, steadily making its 
way against the wind, but there was nothing else in sight by 
which to estimate its actual size. Quoting from Scoresby, “a 
body of more than 10,000 millions of tons in weight, meeting 
with resistance when in motion, produces consequences which 
it is scarcely possible to conceive,’ and when, instead of one 
such body, there are broad streams of ice-fields and bergs year 
by year, and century after century, grinding their way south, 
there “is surely an engine strong enough to work denudation on 
a large scale.” The lower points and surfaces of bergs sometimes 
set with stones, must cut great trenches through soft sediments, 
shove forwards and contort the beds, and smooth and grave the 
rocks with long grooves and striations, like those produced by 
glaciers on land. When melting, and especially when aground, 
the stony and muddy débris that falls from them will arrange 
itself in mounds, a circumstance that easily accounts for the 
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irregularity of surface of many upheaved glacial sea-drifts, hold- 
ing lakes, pools, and peat-mosses (once lakes), like those among 
the Kaims of Castle Kennedy in Wigtonshire, and of Carnwath, 
or like others in the lowlands of Fife, and various other places 
in Scotland, but especially in Finland, where, according to Nor- 
denskiold, the whole country is covered with lakes dammed up 
by Osars, in Scotland known as Kaims, and in Ireland as 
Eskers. These curious heaps and long mounds occur in England 
at least as far south as the Tyne and North Lancashire, but we 
are not aware that they have yet been observed farther south, 
or round the borders of Wales. 

Though much has been written by different authors about 
the transporting power of icebergs, and the scattering of boul- 
ders and finer sediments by their agency, no one has heretofore 
attempted to work out the theory of berg-action as a denuding 
power, in the way that it has been done in Frost and Fire ; 
and one point of great value in the book is, that it so ably 
opposes the strong reaction which has lately risen against the 
power of bergs to produce any serious effect on the shape of the 
solid rocks of a submerged country, for some writers seem to 
attribute the mammillated moulding of rocks entirely to great 
land glaciers. But making every allowance for the prodigious 
and long-continued energy of huge grounding islands of fast- 
floating ice—a subject long ago mooted by Mr. Darwin— 
the question still remains, was it capable of producing every 
effect attributed to it by Mr. Campbell, taking into account all 
the conditions of extent and shape of the lands over which 
ice-action has been observed ? We think not, and believe, after 
considerable experience of the question, that land ice has done 
the greater share of the moulding work, while it is only by a 
union of the two—-land glaciers and floating ice, that the whole 
of the phenomena can be clearly explained. 

On this point, however, we must be brief for want of space. 
It is an undoubted fact that in North America, from the North 
Sea to latitudes 38° and 40°, rock-surfaces have been largely 
moulded by ice. It is seen high on the exposed parts of the 
Lawrentian mountains; it has been observed nearly to the 
summit of the Katskills ; and in the plains, wherever the drift 
is removed, striations are evident, often, but not always, run- 
ning from N.N.E. to s.s.w. The Green Mountains, for example, 
near Canaan, trend a little north of east in a set of parallel 
ridges, alternating with deep valleys; and the striations on 
the roches moutonnées run northwesterly across the tops of 
the ridges, down into the valleys, and up and over the oppo- 
site hills; yet the run of the hills and valleys is in a direc- 
tion that, had the ice-marks been caused by icebergs driven 
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by a northern current, we should expect to find striations on 
the hill-sides following the course of the valleys. The valley 
of the Hudson and its continuation through Lake Champlain 
is certainly lined on the bottom with marine deposits. Mr. 
Campbell describes striations running along, not down, the 
flanks of the hill at a height of 1935 feet above the sea, in a 
direction 40° N. of E., and he quotes Ramsay as having made 
similar observations on the same ground in 1857. At a 
height of 2850 feet, the same writer also noticed no traces of 
local glaciers, and he inferred at that time (Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society, 1859) that these horizontal striations 
were caused by icebergs drifting down the great valley of the 
Hudson, and grating as they passed along the slopes of the 
escarpment of the Katskill mountains in a sea about 3000 feet 
deep. From his subsequent writings, however, on glacial 
matters connected with the physical geology and geography of 
America, Great Britain, and other parts of Europe, it may be 
doubted if he would still adhere to the views expressed in 1859 
respecting the ice-grooves on the Katskill mountains, especially 
when taken in connexion with the published writings of Pro- 
fessor Dana, Sir William Logan, and Professor H. Youle Hind. 
If the hollows holding the myriad lakes of North America that 
are true rock-basins, were actually, as has been attempted to be 
proved, ground out by land glacier-ice, then when a person has 
ceased to fear the magnitude of Agassiz’s theory, he will not even 
shrink from the consequences of inferring a glacier older than 
the marine drift big enough to produce horizontal striations 
high on the sides of the Katskill escarpment, especially when 
backed by the authority of an observer so able and so cautious 
as Professor Dana. But it may well be that striations were 
formed by both causes. 

In his Manual of Geology, with special reference to American 
Geological History (a work that ought to be in the hand of every 
student of geology, old or young), Dana does not hesitate to 
adopt the idea of continental ice as the greatest scale, attributing 
the probable cause of the “glacial period” to general elevation 
of the land of the area, for “an elevation of 5000 feet is as 
probable as a subsidence of 5000 feet,” and such subsidences 
have been of frequent occurrence in the history of the earth. 
But if the cold were so great in the far north, “there would 
have been a universal barrier in the universal ice and snow of 
the universal glacier. But on the south the ice would have 
had a limit, caused by the climate,” motion would have been 
mainly southward, and the requisite leading slopes for the flow 
of the ice are found in two cases, in New England and eastern 
New York, along the Connecticut valley, east of the summit of 
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the Green Mountains, and along the Hudson River valley, 
west of the summit.” Such glaciers would have passed over 
the minor summits, scoring them on the way, and the Green 
Mountains would have given that more eastern direction to the 
strie (noticed above) observed about the higher summits, 
because the general slope is eastward,” while below the more 
elevated points, the southern inclination of the great valley 
itself would have directed the movement of the extended glacier.” 
When, years ago, we saw the striations on the Green Mountains, 
we were sadly puzzled to account for the striations running 
transverse to the trend of the ranges, not only on their tops, 
but also on their sides. In vain we tried to account for them 
on the theory of local glaciers, and against the grain we 
attributed them to drifting icebergs ; but now, on high authority, 
quoted above, it is stated that they may be accounted for on the 
hypothesis of a great glacier that overrode all minor obstruc- 
tions. Sir William Logan, also, in his late report on the 
geology of Canada, does not hesitate to assert, not only that 
glacier-ice often seems to have passed over hills, but also that 
the striations running in at one end of lakes, and rising out at 
the other, point to the entire filling of these hollows with 
moving ice ; and we infer from his remarks that he agrees with 
the hypothesis that these hollows were scooped out by the 
agency of land glaciers. If all these markings on hil] and 
hollow were made by icebergs, the great difficulty seems to be, 
how such floating bodies, under the influence of northern cur- 
rents, could have produced even tolerably straight striations 
over irregular ground, formed of hills that often lay acruss the 
presumed tracks of the icebergs, and through deep lakes which 
are only basin-valleys filled with water; whereas, since we know 
that in the Alps, glacier-ice has gone over good-sized barriers, 
like the Kirchet near Meyringen, and across the hilly undulations 
of what are called the plains of Switzerland, then unmodified by 
the present system of rivers,—believing this, we say that both 
the puzzling and the simple striations of the North American 
continent seem most easily explained by the theory of con- 
tinental ice. 

In like manner, Professor Hind, in a “ Preliminary Report” 
on the geology of New Brunswick, states that the whole country 
is covered with striations, generally, but not always, running 
N. 10° w., in one case, “on the summit of the Blue Mountains, 
1650 feet above the sea.” . . . “In Prince William we can also,” 
he says, “see the work the glacier has accomplished in excay- 
ating Lake George,” and he boldly attributes the formation of 
great escarpments to the same cause; the whole showing 
“that the action of the ice slowly moving over it must have 
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continued for an exceedingly long period of time.” But though 
“the direction of the moving mass of ice was generally due 
north and south, as the glaciers approached the sea they accom- 
modated themselves to the sinuosities of the valleys through 
which they made their escape, and produced striations in dif- 
ferent directions. At a greater elevation, and more inland, 
what were on the sea-shore mere ice-streams would be in the 
interior a uniform or broad glacial mass.” The whole, he infers, 
“ would involve a glacial mass certainly not less than 2000 feet 
in thickness,” and, quoting Agassiz, he says, “the thickness of 
the sheet cannot have been much less than 6000 feet,” and, 
“in short, the ice of the great glacial period in America moved 
over the continent in one continuous sheet, overriding nearly 
all the inequalities of the surface.” 

Such are the conclusions drawn by several competent ob- 
servers in North America, and we give them that readers may 
see both sides of the question. 

Mr. Campbell’s conclusions with regard to the power of ice- 
bergs in moulding the surface of the country on this side the 
Atlantic, are of the same nature with those which he supposes 
produced like effects in North America; but, as already stated, 
he believes that Europe had a distinct glacial period of its own. 
We wish that space would allow us to give an epitome of his 
account of the intense glaciation of Scandinavia during that 
period, caused by the great northern Baltic current, of the 
launching of fleets of bergs from the slips direct for the eastern 
coasts of Scotland and England, then more than half sub- 
merged, and of his argument to show that the surface of the 
Highlands and the Lowlands, the north of England and Wales, 
were to a great degree modelled by floating ice, then and sub- 
quently modified by local systems of glaciers. Whether we 
agree with all his views or not, no one can read his descriptions 
without pleasure and instruction, so vivid is the style, and so 
perfect his power of clear exposition. 

We must, however, refer to one point to which Mr. Campbell 
also calls attention, namely, the ice-worn character of fjords. It 
has been noticed by several writers, and first, we believe, by 
Professor Dana, that fjords are characteristic of all regions in 
which great glaciation has occurred. The coasts of Norway and 
of Scotland prove this, and the same is the case west of the 

tocky Mountains, and on parts of the eastern coast of North 
America. Tierra del Fuego, and the shores of a large part 
of South America west of the Andes, are similarly indented. 
These fjords are simply valleys through which large glaciers 
flowed when the land was higher than now, and Loch Lomond 
and others of the fresh-water lochs in Scotland were fjords at 
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certain periods of their history, since raised above the level 
of the sea. Their sides and the mountains bounding them to 
the very tops are often seen to have been moulded by ice, and 
they are rarely deepest towards their mouths. Raise the land 
and sea-bottom but a little, and they would often become lakes. 
Valleys and lake-hollows like them are common all over the 
Highlands of Scotland. Lake Champlain in North America is 
a case in point, and if Lombardy and Piedmont were sub- 
merged, which they never were during any part of the “ glacial 
period,” the great Italian lakes would be turned into fjords. 
We believe it to be impossible to account for the unnumbered 
lakes of the Highlands of Scotland, and far more for those of 
North America, by mere oscillations of level and axial move- 
ments, and it seems to us not more easy to account for them by 
the casual scooping power of grating icebergs. <A great ice- 
berg that might grind its way across the lip of a submerged 
deep rock-bound basin could scarcely touch the deeper bottom 
on the floor at all, till it reached the opposite bank; and if 4 
hilly country were sinking beneath the sea, and emerging 
during a glacial period, though we can understand how all 
its surface might be glaciated by land and sea ice during the 
process, thus producing both mamunillations and terraces, it 
is difficult to see how, under the circumstances, the striations 
would have a tendency (with variation) to follow a general 
northerly and southerly direction. If, for example, reported 
observations of striations are good, the great glacier-sheet that 
descended southwards from the Grampian Mountains flowed 
right across the lower undulations of the Old red sandstone, and 
up and across the Ochil Hills, and it is not till we reach the 
lowlands of Fife and the Firth of Forth, that, joining the ice 
that flowed eastward through that great valley, the striation of 
the country took an eastward direction. The same kind of 
reasoning applies to the valley of the Clyde, and it seems to some 
good observers, therefore, that though bergs and flow-ice had 
their sway during a partial submergence of Britain, the main 
moulding of the surface was produced by sheets of land-ice 
similar to that which now covers Greenland or Victoria land, 
sea-ice being, they say, incompetent to produce these special 
effects, however great may be its power. 

If Britain were submerged 1000 or 2000 feet, the mountains 
of the Highlands, the north of England, and of Wales, would form 
groups of islands, and in among the intricate mazes of the 
straits, sea-ice and bergs of moderate size might certainly float 
about-and grind the rocks in all directions. Striations would 
then be formed along the coasts, which would more or less 
agree with the run of the valleys, especially during certain 
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stages of submergence. Two things, however, are to be 
noted :— 

First, In the wider countries round mountain regions the 
striations, as already stated, often run right across the country 
up hill and across dale, as if the mass of ice had been so 
great that it disregarded the minor obstructions of moderate- 
sized hills, and treated them as mere roches moutonnées ; just 
as in Switzerland, and even in Wales, it has been said that 
when the large valleys were at their fullest, the ice overrode 
the minor spurs that bound tributary valleys. Few things are 
more striking than to stand on the top of Ingleburgh, in 
Yorkshire, or the high hills above Dent, and the beautiful 
valley of the Lune, and to scan, as it seems to us, not only 
the mammillated glaciation of the country up to the very tops 
of the hills, but also the manner in which the vast ice-sheet, 
at some part of its history, wound deep among all the laby- 
rinthine valleys of the country, and yet, turning aside in its 
higher strata to find an unobstructed course, wrapped round 
the upper slopes, and along and over the hill-sides in direc- 
tions at all sorts of angles to the ice-currents that flowed 
deeper in the valleys, the whole, however, finding its way 
towards the low ground farther south. 

Secondly, In the more mountainous regions of Britain that 
have been half submerged, the glaciers that again filled many 
of the valleys after emergence, partly, and we think often very 
largely, destroyed and modified the earlier markings, whether 
made by icebergs or by older and larger glaciers, and it thus 
becomes difficult to determine the precise origin of special ice- 
marks, otherwise than that they were made by ice. In many 
cases, however, as in parts of Ireland, in the plains, there is a 
confusion of striation, most easily accounted for by icebergs, 
while in other regions there is no such confusion, the marks 
corresponding best to those we know to have been produced by 
glacier-ice, even though they may be covered with marine drift ; 
and there is nothing forced in this opinion, for if Greenland 
were now to be submerged slowly, the same effects would 
follow. 

All the regions described by Mr. Campbell, excepting Scan- 
dinavia, we have had some personal experience of, and, we 
think, on the whole, that all the conditions of the case are 
best satisfied by a broad union of the two hypotheses, 
combined with that of a general cooling of the Northern 
hemisphere of the time. After much observation and varied 
reading, we feel convinced that the old glacier regions of the 
Alps, the Jura, the Black Forest, and the Vosges, were not de- 
pressed nearly so low as to be washed by the sea during any 
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portion of this late European glacial epoch, whether or not 
distinct in time from that of America. If Switzerland were 
submerged, so that the blocks far above the Pierre-a-bot floated 
to the Jura on marine ice, as Mr. Campbell supposes, then 
marine “ drift” ought to lie on the hills that flank the Rhine, 
far down to meet the drift of the plains north of Bonn or 
Cologne. After traversing the whole of that region with a 
special eye to the subject, we have failed to detect any drift. 
Neither is any known in the plains of Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy. Farther north in Europe, beyond the Thiiringerwald, 
marine ice-drift is plentiful enough. 

It is conceivable, however, on Mr. Campbell’s hypothesis, 
that the great old glaciers of these regions may have been due 
to the refrigeration of the centre of Europe by the influence of 
the Baltic current flowing from the icy regions of the North Sea 
and Scandinavia, but for various reasons, we think, the refri- 
geration of the north of Europe was due to causes of a more 
general kind, probably not yet fully understood. 

In many passages of his book, Mr. Campbell satisfactorily 
shows, that since the so-called close of the glacial period of 

{urope, running water has not done much in the way of ex- 
cavating valleys in Norway and elsewhere. This is perfectly 
true regarding the great features of the country. On either 
side of mountain-streams that now flow through old glacier 
valleys, ice-polished surfaces of rocks descend right down to 
the margins of the brooks and rivers, or to the edges of the 
gorges that rivers have cut for themselves. But it is equally 
clear that there must have been leading slopes through which 
the newly-formed glaciers flowed when a “ glacial period ” com- 
menced, and the difficulty of the case is to find out how deeply 
and widely the valleys were excavated before that period began. 
The glacier of the Dora Baltea, for example, was of enor- 
mous size when it deposited its moraine more than 1600 feet 
high on either side of and far below Ivrea. The ice, at all 
events, was more than 1600 feet thick, and towards the latter 
days of the glacier the valley was as deep as it is now. The 
question then arises, and has been broached by Dr. Tyndall, 
Did these glaciers excavate the valleys down which they 
flowed? That they moulded them is allowed by all, excepting 
the dying school, who look upon mountains and valleys as 
chiefly owing to fracture and disturbance, and not to wear and 
waste of rocky masses due to all kinds of atmospheric disin- 
tegration, after the manner long ago so perfectly illustrated by 
Hutton. Now there are regions on the Continent of Europe, 
and even in Britain, of which no one has’ asserted that during 
the glacial period they ever were covered by glaciers. Take 
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for example the great table-lands on either side of the Rhine 
and Moselle, where “drift” or glacial débris is utterly un- 
known. Those who like the idea of sudden and strong physi- 
cal force better than that of time, or who are unaccustomed to 
think of hills and valleys and slopes on a true scale of angles, 
may continue to maintain that the courses of these streams, 
and the unnumbered valleys that run into them, all lie in 
lines of fracture. But in modern phrase, the contorted and half- 
metamorphosed strata of the Moselle, have been planed across 
by old marine denudation, and in this old plain the valleys were 
and are being excavated, at least ever since the close of Miocene 
times, in this manner. When the land fairly emerged, a down- 
ward flow in a given direction originated, dependent on slight 
undulations of surface. The river began to cut its course, bend- 
ing hither and thither. On the convex sides of the curves of 
the water, the more rapid rushes cut away the ground and 
commenced cliffs, and just in proportion as the river cut its 
way in any given direction info the hill, so it deepened its bed, 
and thus in time, on the side towards which the water flowed, 
a high steep slope or cliff was formed ; whereas, on the other 
side,—the re-entering angle,—a long gentle slope passes down 
to the margin of the river. The water is therefore deep on its 
convex side and shallow on the opposite bank, and where the 
water is deep the cliff is high, and vice versa, and this sort of 
process, having gone on in that and other regions from time 
immemorial, even (almost) in a geological sense, and being 
modified by the cutting through of necks of land in the curves 
of the rivers, in course of time valleys are widened by the action 
of weather and running water alone. In more mountainous 
regions this is less marked, but even there, given sufficient 
time, even without snow and ice, valleys must in the long 
run deepen and widen. The stream flows on and deepens its 
course ; because of this deepening tributaries are formed, se- 
condary tributary rivulets and brooks are again formed to these, 
the banks of all are cut away, the intervening ridges themselves 
in time disappear, and this may be the case whether the agent 
be ice or water. Leta“ glacial period ” come on and overflow the 
country with ice, and let it continue long enough, then all the 
minor details of mere watery action will be obliterated, and an 
extreme lover of ice might very well attribute the entire ex- 
cavation to the long-continued passage of glaciers. 

In our own country, in the Weald, there is a broad valley 
forty miles across, and many minor ones, entirely due to denu- 
dation, by water as far as we know; and in the district of the 
High Peak in Derbyshire, and the neighbouring parts on the 
north, where there are no signs of glaciers, the formation of 
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valleys in the flat-lying carboniferous shales and sandstones, 
helped by numerous land-slips, miles in length, seem to be 
due chiefly to the agency of running water. ‘Whether or not 
this was the case, running water apparently may be amply 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The questions raised in the part of these volumes bearing on 
frost, are so many that it would be difficult in an ordinary 
review to touch on half of them, and therefore we must hasten 
to the question as to whether or not the glacial periods of 
Europe and America were distinct in time. 

Putting aside mere moraines made by minor glaciers in 
regions where they are no longer found, superficial glacial de- 
posits in the main consist of three kinds, both in Europe and 
America :—-Oldest, but often absent, there is apt to be an un- 
stratified boulder clay; later, in Britain, are rudely stratified 
boulder-beds, containing Arctic shells, and various minor sub- 
formations not at present important tous. The same succession 
has been more vaguely described in America, and above these 
are the shell-banks of Quebec, the Leda clays of Montreal, de- 
scribed by Dr. Dawson, and the laminated clays of the Hudson, 
and Lake Champlain. These last, in which the whales and 
seals cited by Mr. Campbell were buried, are not ice-borne 
boulder-clays, but finely-laminated clays, without stones, like 
those on the banks of the Hudson, near Albany. The rocky 
floor on which true glacial beds rest has almost everywhere 
been intensely ice-worn, and the circumstances therefore en- 
tirely resemble those with which we are familiar over that 
part of Europe that has been worked upon by land-ice, and 
then submerged during our “ glacial period.” 

Believing, as we do, that the lower unstratified boulder clays 
of America are often, as. with us, relics of old moraine on a 
great scale, we do not think that ‘all the chief phenomena of 
elaciation of that continent, as described by Logan, Dana, and 
Hind, can be accounted for by any theory by “which icebergs 
are required to have done the main work of moulding the sur- 
face of the country. But agreement in detail will not prove 
synchronism in the glacial periods of the two continents, and, 
indeed, in the present state of knowledge, however much we 
suspect it to be true, it is impossible to prove, on ordinary 
geological grounds, that the glacial period of Europe is of the 
same date with the submergence of great part of North America, 
while it is equally impossible to show that a glacial period in 
North America co-existed, or did not co-exist, with Mr. Camp- 
bell’s Baltic current. 

Looked at on a large scale, the following are some of the 
main facts. Glacial phenomena are traceable across North 
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America to Behring’s Straits. In Siberia, according to Tchihat- 
cheff, marine glacial beds occur, passing from the plains up 
the valleys of the Altai, but destitute of boulders; and this can 
be easily accounted for by the probable absence of land between 
the shores of Siberia and the pole. Not far west of the northern 
Ural, strata full of “ wandering stones” are common, and these 
continue all across Europe and into the sea beyond. We do 
not think that the cold of all these vast regions can be accounted 
for by a Baltic current, or by any other set of mere geogra- 
phical changes. Further, the amount of submergence indicated 
by Mr. Campbell, we believe did not everywhere take place. 
We venture to dispute Dr. Hitchcock’s statement that marine 
terraces exist on Snowdon, at 3000 feet above the sea, and we 
dare to assert that, in 1847, on the same mountain, at the same 
height, Mr. Baumgarten found Lower Silurian, and not Arctic 
species. No continental, and few English geologists, now 
believe in the floating from the Alps of the erratics on the 
Jura by marine ice-rafts, and no marine boulder-bearing strata 
approach the Alps and the Jura of later than Miocene date. 
There are no post-tertiary beds corresponding to our “ drift” in 
their neighbourhood, either north or south of the Alps and Jura. 
We also know the country round the source of the Danube, 
2850 feet above the sea, having visited it in search of drift, 
and found none. We scarcely dare to speculate on what would 
take place by enlarging Behring’s Straits, and lowering 
the Himalayas 10,000 feet. It is dangerous ground till some- 
thing definite is known on the subject. During the “ glacial 
period” the Himalayas may, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, have been higher instead of lower, for it is a long way 
from thence to the plains of Siberia. To sum up, glaciers on a 
great scale have been proved in Britain and Ireland, Scandi- 
navia, the Black Forest and the Vosges, the Jura, the Alps, and 
Carpathians, the Pyrenees and the south of Spain, the Caucasus 
and Lebanon, ete. ; and, if reports be true, there are glacial mark- 
ings high in the passes of Horeb and Sinai, while moraines partly 
circle their feet. In some of these regions glacier ice has dis- 
appeared ; in the others, the glaciers have shrunk to pigmy size 
compared with their former dimensions. There can be little 
doubt that many other mountain regions in Europe and Asia, 
and perhaps even in Africa, would tell the same tale, if trust- 
worthy accounts of them could be got. 

It seems to us, then, that though variations of level had a 
great deal to do with the question, geographical changes, in- 
volving modifications of sea-currents, are insufficient to account 
for all the phenomena, and we still think that there was a general 
“ glacial period” for the Northern hemisphere, during which the 
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northern halves of Europe and America were, to a vast extent, 
overridden by glaciers, which moulded the land, and flowed 
over minor obstructions, great to us, but small when compared 
with the mass of ice. Then, but especially later, when climate 
began to ameliorate, under-currents of ice accommodated them- 
selves to the sinuosities of the valleys, even while the upper 
currents tended towards the direction of the major drainage, 
thus moulding the whole of a great glacier country, and yet 
producing seemingly divergent striations, as we now find them 
in a fragmentary state. While this was going on, submergence 
took place in Europe. Then the great Baltic current, so admir- 
ably illustrated by Campbell, had its sway; boulders were 
floated on ice-rafts over the sunken land; and sea-shells of 
Arctic type were mixed with the débris; and when the land 
again arose, a milder phase of the glacial period still continuing, 
smaller glaciers ploughed out the “drift” from many of the 
valleys, and left their moraines as they crept up higher and 
higher into the upper glens during a gradual change of climate. 
It has been stated that the same course of events may be traced 
in America, but it does not therefore follow that America and 
Europe were submerged at the same time, even though they 
both contemporaneously endured a glacial period. There 
is certainly much to be said on “the geographical” side of the 
question; but the other explanation, now by no means new, 
seems to us to meet the whole case in the best manner that 
existing data will allow. 

A new phase of the subject is even now opening on us, if 
Mr. James Croll’s theory,’ which attracts so much attention, 
should prove to be correct. In this remarkable memoir he has 
attempted to show that “the physical cause of the change of 
climate during glacial epochs” is due to “the position of the 
earth in relation to the sun, which must, to a very large extent, 
influence the earth’s climate.” This position, depending on the 
varying eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, and on the inclination 
of its axis, is shown to produce, of necessity, great alternating 
changes of temperature in the Northern and Southern hemi- 
spheres. According to it, our glacial period is far gone, while 
the south still suffers from one which is probably increasing in 
intensity, while ours diminishes. This evidently bears upon a 
much larger question, namely, the recurrence of glacial periods 
in geological time, a question now rising into prominence, and 
long ago, we believe, surmised by Agassiz, from considerations 
connected with the prevalence and poverty of life characteristic 
of formations of different ages. Of later date, proofs have been 
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advanced by Ramsay to show that icebergs scattered boulder 
débris over parts of Europe during the Permian epoch; and 
in the north of Italy the same kind of evidence has been 
satisfactorily adduced by Gastaldi with respect to the older 
Miocene strata. It has lately been announced in the Reader, 
that the same kind of evidence bears on the Old red sandstone 
boulder-beds of the north of England, and, if true, there can be 
no doubt that it equally applies to the Old red conglomerates of 
much of Scotland. Other formations will certainly some day 
be recognised as showing signs of ice-drifts from Silurian 
times upward. If recurrent glacial periods can be shown to 
depend on a great astronomical law, we will then begin at length 
fairly to understand the subject. 

Here, however, we must rest, heartily commending Mr. 
Campbell’s volumes to every one interested in the subject we 
have chiefly dwelt upon. Whether we agree with him or not 
in all his inferences, we learn more from him of the power of 
ice than we do from any other work that has been recently 
published on the subject. For the present we must leave 
the remainder of his work, even though it contains matter on 
volcanoes and other points of equal interest to that which we 
have more specially examined. 





